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Paper Industry Experiences Fairly Good Year 


Volume of Business Transacted Was Satisfactory But the Undertone of the Market Was Easier, 
Due to Over-Production in Various Branches—Total Increased Capacity Estimated at 
700,000 Tons—New Machines to Be Installed Will Further Increase Capacity By 
250,000 Tons—Paper Exports Valued at Highest Figure Since 1921 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by H. J. Laughton 


HILE the past year in the paper industry was not quite 

\\ as prosperous as the preceding one, the total volume of 

business transacted spread out over the twelve months, was 
second only to the record year of 1926. Over-production in many 
branches of the industry, however, made it rather difficult for the 
manufacturers to maintain quotations at levels justified by capital 
investment and cost of manufacture, with the result that prices, 
in many instances, registered slight declines. 

Paper making machinery manufacturers report that 29 new 
machines, with a daily capacity of 1,374 tons, were installed in 
the United States in 1927, representing an increased capacity for 
the industry as a whole of 426,000 tons a year. There were also 
numerous increases to capacity by improvements and betterments 
in existing machines. 

Total increased capacity for 1927 is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 700,000 tons. However, the total volume of production 
showed very little change over the output produced in 1926, which 
indicates that 23 per cent of the capacity was idle. Orders already 
placed for 1928 comprise thirteen new machines, which will fur- 
ther increase the capacity by 250,000 tons. 

According to the Department of Commerce, the value of paper 
and paper products imported into the United States for the past 
year was $149,365,343, compared with $139,499,144 in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. Raw materials valued at $113,632,210 
were also imported, compared with $121,505,691 in 1926.: Paper 
and paper products exported from the United States last year 
were valued at $26,975,670, compared to $26,829,736, which is the 
highest figure attained since 1921. 

Financial Situation Sound 

According to a survey of business and financial conditions for 
1927 made by the Federal Reserve Board, the volume of member 
bank credit in use increased rapidly during 1927, the growth being 
largely in investments and in loans on securities, since, owing to 
the smaller volume of business and the lower level of commodity 
Prices, there was no increase in the demand for loans to finance 
trade and industry. Reserve bank credit outstanding throughout 
the year was influenced chiefly by the effects of international gold 
movements, 

In the early months of the year, large gold imports were used 
by member banks to reduce their indebtedness at the Reserve 
banks and the volume of Reserve bank credit declined consider- 
ably below the level of 1926. From May to the end of the year, 
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however, gold exported and earmarked for foreign account far 
exceeded gold imports, with the consequence that there was an 
increased demand for Reserve bank credit, and at the end of the 
year total bills and securities of the Reserve banks were in larger 
volume than at any time in the past six years. 

The growth in Reserve bank credit, however, was met by the 
Reserve banks largely through the purchase of securities in the 
open market, so that borrowing by the member banks increased 
less than is usual in the Autumn and early Winter months, and 
was in considerably smaller volume at the end of 1927 than at the 
same period of the two preceding years. 

As a consequence of the relatively small volume of indebtedness 
of member banks at the Reserve banks, due largely to security 
purchases by these banks, conditions in the money market re- 
mained easy, notwithstanding the large growth of member bank 
credit and the export demand for gold, and money rates in the 
second half of the year were considerably below the levels pre- 
vailing at the same season of 1926 and 1925. 


Outlook for Current Year 


Many competent observers of the paper market anticipate a 
steady increase in the consumption of paper during 1928 and are 
not disturbed with the fact that this is a presidential election year. 
Whether the consumption will overtake the present productive 
capacity is considered problematical in some quarters, with numer- 
ous new machines coming into operation. The paper industry, on 
the whole, however, is optimistic, and renewed confidence in the 
future outlook is generally expressed. 

In discussing the outlook for the year, Ray M. Hudson, assist- 
ant director of the Bureau of Standards, sounds a note of caution 
and declares that sharp competition and narrow profit margins 
will continue throughout 1928. “In seeking for causes of smaller 
profit margins,” Mr. Hudson declares, “we may well question 
whether or not the new, or inter-industry, competition has resulted 
in lowering prices before these economies in production which 
would sustain profit at the lower prices have been realized. We 
may also question whether high pressure, either to combat hand- 
to-mouth buying or to absorb hitherto idle or unused productive 
capacity, has not increased the cost of doing business. 

“Too high a frequency of change is always costly in manufac- 
turing; too low a frequency of change eventually loses sales. It 
is conceivable that there is a normal or proper frequency of change 
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for each general class or kind of goods, and that it may be profit- 

able for an industry, by concerted effort of its members, to find 

and settle upon that frequency which is best for it. Profitless 
prosperity, as or where it may exist, may not be altogether the 
fortuitous concurrence of circumstances. It may be, and perhaps 
is, in more instances than not, the result-of not applying those 
useful tools of modern business, simplification and standardization, 
to the solution of current problems.” 

News Print Production Slightly Higher 

North American consumption and production of news print 
during the past year just exceeded the high record made in 1926. 
There was a remarkable regional shift in production. Canada 
continued to gain in world leadership and manufactured 600,000 
tons more than the United States. The Canadian increase of 
200,000 tons in 1927 balanced a decrease of equal amount in this 
country. Newfoundland’s output of 203,000 tons was 16,000 tons 
more than the preceding year. 

Newspapers showed substantial circulation gains. Government 
statistics for six months ending September 30 show daily news- 
papers had circulations of approximately 38,000,000 copies and 
Sunday issues in excess of 25,000,000 copies. Although advertising 
declined 4 per cent the volume was greater than in any other year 
with the exception of 1926. New advertising records are predicted 
in many quarters for the current year. 

During the past nine years 82 new machines with capacity of 
6,700 tons news print daily have been added to the North Ameri- 
can industry, constituting a doubling of capacity during this period. 
Additional machines with total capacity of 1,500 tons in various 
stages of construction and installation will be ready to operate 
before the Fall of 1928, according to present plans. 

Fine Paper Conditions Highly Satisfactory 

The situation of the fine paper market during the past year must 
be regarded as highly satisfactory when it is considered that in 
the last six months of 1927 the business of the country underwent 
a recession almost as severe as that of 1924. During the early 
months of the past year the fine paper market was characterized 
by a high level. In the Summer there was a seasonal recession 
followed by a brief and disappointing recovery in the Autumn. In 
the final months activity decreased somewhat. 

Two new machines with a capacity of 18 tons per day were 
installed for high grade writing paper during the year. Additional 
tonnage for sulphite bond was also added by diverting production 
from other grades. Two new sulphite bond machines having a 
daily capacity of 120 tons have been ordered for the current year. 
Tonnage of tissue machines was also greatly increased. Five new 
machines with a daily capacity of 101 tons were installed in 1927 
and one machine with a daily capacity of 45 tons has been ordered 
for 1928. 

In conclusion, the total volume of fine paper business was higher 
than the year before. Writing paper tonnage sold was 5 per cent 
greater in 1927 than in the preceding year. The amount of cover 
paper sold was 2% per cent greater than in 1926 while tissue paper 
was 3 per cent higher than in the corresponding period of the 
previous twelve months. Prospects for 1928 are encouraging and 
production and consumption of all grades of fine paper will prob- 
ably be on the increase before the end of March. 

Conditions in the book paper industry were unsatisfactory 
during the past year. With several new modern book paper ma- 
chines installed and a number of re-vamped news print machines 
in operation, the estimated capacity for the book paper mills in 
1927 was approximately 1,840,000 tons. However, consumption 
did not increase in the same ratio and as a result only 1,400,000 
tons were produced, which means that the mills operated slightly 
below 80 per cent of their capacity. 

This situation forced a very weak market and about the middle 
of the year quotations were weakened to the extent of from $3 
to $5 per ton. The mills were forced to further slow down pro- 
duction when consumption did not improve, thus forcing a further 
reduction in prices in the early Autumn of around $3 per ton. 


Although four more new machines are to be installed this Year, 
with an estimated capacity of 140 tons per day, 1928 showld proye 
a better year than 1927 providing there is anything like 2 norma 
increase of book paper consumption. 

Coarse Paper Production Expanding Rapidly 

Production of wrapping paper during the past year increased 
approximately 70,000 tons over the preceding twelve months. This 
increase was mostly attributed to the increased output of southern 
kraft paper, which showed.an appreciable gain, although stocks of 
such paper are reported to be rather high, with a heavy carry. 
over into 1928. Five new wrapping machines with a daily capacity 
of 290 tons were installed during the year. In addition to this, 
there have been ordered for 1928 four new machines with a daily 
capacity of 360 tons. 

With the exception of southern kraft, prices remained steady, 
in most instances, throughout the year. No radical changes in the 
southern kraft market were made until November, when conces- 
sions were made by the manufacturers, this step being rendered 
necessary on account of the increased output, due to the placing 
of new machines into production. In the opinion of competent 
authorities on the market, however, this condition is only tem. 
porary and quotations will probably advance again if there is a 
normal increase in consumption, as is quite possible. 


Paper Board Industry Makes Progress 

Satisfactory progress was made by the paper board industry 
during the past year. Greater plant efficiency was evidenced by 
reduced costs, particularly labor costs per unit of output, while 
the volume of sales in relation to other industries was greater than 
conditions throughout the country warranted. 

Box board production was nicely balanced with the demand, 
which had its effect on market prices, and more stabilization was 
experienced in the monthly averages than heretofore. Improve- 
ments in machinery and equipment have been going on at a rapid 
rate. Many installations of labor saving devices have also been 
made in the box board mills during the past year. 

Many improvements were effected in the corrugated board plants 
during the year, with the result that the production per machine 
increased over 1926 at an average of 11.9 per cent. Reductions 
in costs have been made by the installations of conveyors and 
other excellent plans. The average price levels were more con- 
sistent than previously. Quotations were highest in May and June 
at a time when they were most needed. 

With the exception of February, activity in the folding box 
plants was below normal and it was not until the last quarter that 
the demand increased and turned the year into one of satisfactory 
activity. Eastern plants gained most in February, but fell off 
badly until November and December. In the West, activity was 
low at the beginning of the year, with gradual improvement to 
August, reaching a top level in October. 

Pulp Markets Experienced Depressing Year 

Conditions in the chemical pulp industry were rather unsatis- 
factory during 1927. In the last six months Swedish and German 
unbleached sulphite exhibited an easy tendency and prices were 
reported to be below cost of production. The lockout of the 
Swedish mills in January, however, produced a firmer tone in the 
market. 

The contract price of bleached sulphite was unchanged. Various 
grades of bleached sulphite of good quality declined, due to over- 
production throughout the world, especially in Canada, the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, Sweden and Germany. 

Both domestic and Scandinavian mechanical pulp were reported 
sold at considerably below cost during the past year. Corrective 
measures taken by a combination of the Swedish, Norwegian and 
Finnish ground wood producers in an agreement to curtail produc- 
tion, however, are improving the situation materially. 


Paper Stock Business Dull During Past Year 


Conditions in the waste paper market were unsatisfactory during 
1927, due to some extent to the haphazard manner in which- the 
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business is run. Except for a slight flurry of buying due to the 
holiday season, mixed papers, manilas and news were quiet most 
of the year. 

Kraft paper, however, was probably the most outstanding grade 
of the period and succeeded in maintaining a high level through- 
out the entire year. Soft and hard shavings held fairly firm. 

Demand for book stock improved and prices advanced steadily 
until they were higher than for some years past. This trend was 
mainly due to scarcity of stock. Ledgers and writings maintained 
fairly high levels. 

The rag market was decidedly spotty. The demand for new 
cuttings was near to normal but old rags, with the exception of 
the wiping grades, suffered from a scarcity of business among the 
rag consuming mills. The roofing mills were able to keep the 
market within bounds. The supply of the other grades of do- 
mestic rags was generally ample to meet the requirements of the 
paper mills. 

Less rags were imported from abroad than in any preceding year 
and some grades of old whites were said to have been exported 
to Europe. The fact that raw cotton values advanced during the 
year had its effect on the new cutting market, the white grades 
in particular. Both shirt cuttings and hosiery clips were shipped 
to the other side 
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made slight price concessions on some of the chemicals largely 
used in paper making. In most quarters the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the manufacturers evidently felt that small reduc- 
tions were in line with the general market trend and would induce 
purchasers to place their contracts early for 1928. This policy 
proved very effective and the outlook for 1928 is very promising. 


FOREST EDUCATION NEEDED 


One of the great needs in forestry is more public education. 
Without it the ultimate object of bringing the forest land in the 
country under forest management may be delayed indefinitely, 
says the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

The Federal Government is awake to this responsibility in con- 
nection with the management of its forest properties and while 
not able to accomplish all that should be done, is far in advance 
of the states in most respects and still further ahead of the private 
owners of forest land. Where forestry education is most needed 
it is most lacking because 80 per cent of the forest land in this 
country is privately owned and few owners have as yet started to 
apply scientific principles in handling their woodlands. 

The Chief Forester of the United States, William B. Greeley, 
stated recently that the question of public education constitutes 
one of the most 
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important immedi- 
ate needs in for- 
estry. It is the 
belief of experts 
that enlighten- 
ment of the pri- 
vate owners of 
forest land as well 
as “the man on 
the street,” who 
forms public opin- 
ion, must be 
brought about not 
only by the dis- 
tribution of print- 
ed information 
but by practical 
demonstrations of 
the application of 
forestry prin- 
ciples. Setting 
aside and develop- 
ing demonstra- 
tion forests for 
this purpose is 
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states, particularly 
in the State of 
New York where 
not only the farm 
bureaus are inter- 
ested but the 
sportsmen and 
private individuals 
have established 
forests as object 
lessons. These 
forests are of 
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forest for educat- 
ing the farmer, 
the forest for edu- 
cating the sports- 
men, and the ‘for- 
est for general 
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News Print Output Slightly Higher Last Year ' 


While North American Production and Consumption Only Just Exceeded High Record of 1926, the 
Regional Shift Was Great—Canadian Increase of 200,000 Tons Was Balanced by Decrease of Equal 
Amount in United. States—Newfoundland Manufactured 16,000 More Tons—New Machines, Together 
With Increased Efficiency of Old Machines, Brings North American Capacity to 15,000 Tons Daily. 
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the high record made in 1926. However, there was a 
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newspapers had a circulation of nearly 38 million copies and 
Sunday issues in excess of 25 million copies. 


Daily papers of more than 100,000 circulation averaged 30 pages 
each in 1927, as in 1926, but Sunday issues averaged 107 pages 
compared with 111 pages in 1926 and 109 pages in 1925. Sunday 
papers seem to have passed their maximum size and neither are 
their circulations increasing so rapidly as those of the dailies. 


Advertising Declines Imperceptibly 


Newspaper advertising in 1927 was 4 per cent under 1926, but 
in greater volume than in any other year. There is reasonable 
basis for the belief that 1928 will set new advertising records 
for the dailies and perhaps for the newspaper business as a 
whole. During the first part of January the automobile newspaper 
advertising in New York City was 24 per cent greater than in 
the same period of 1926. In Montreal at the same time the 
automobile advertising lineage doubled over the previous year. 


Growth of Machine Capacity 


In the nine years from 1919 to 1927 inclusive, 82 new machines, 
with a capacity of 6,700 tons daily were added to the North 
American news print industry. These new machines, together 
with increased efficiencies of older machines, constituted a 
doubling of industry capacity during this period. At this time there 
is a capacity in round numbers of 700 tons in Newfoundland, 
5,600 tons in the United States and 8,700 tons in Canada, a total 
of 15,000 tons daily. 


There are also additional machines with a total capacity of some 
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1,500 tons in various stages of construction and installation, all 
of which, according to present plans, will be ready to operate 
before the Fall of 1928. 


NEW MILL FOR KETCHIKAN 

B. F. Heintzelman, assistant district manager in charge of forest 
management at Juneau, Alaska, states that early in April engineers 
and timber cruisers will be dispatched to the Tongass national 
forest to start surveys for a prospective pulp and paper project. 
The Zellerbach interests propose to build a 400-ton capacity pulp 
and paper mill near Ketchikan, with prospects for completion in 
time for operation to begin in 1932. 

The initial required output will be 200 tons daily with a 400-ton 
daily output ultimately. The company will be compelled to develop 
its own logging operations, to manufacture pulp into finished news 
print at the plant and to develop sufficient waterpower. 

A total investment of $10,000,000 for the plant is estimated, while 
the contract calls for the payment to the government of about 
$35,000,000 for the timber to be used in the 50 years over which 
the contract extends. 

The Zellerbach company is one of two syndicates which are said 
to have contracted for 5,000,000,000 feet of pulp timber in the 
Tongass national forest. The Zellerbach timber will come from 
the southern part of the forest. 

Mr. Heintzleman, as representative of both the forest service and 
the federal power commission, has been in San Francisco confer- 
ring with Zellerbach officials. He expects to sail from Seattle for 
Juneau at once. 
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Gakiiees of Fine Paper Trade Higher Last Year 


Tonnage of Writing Paper Sold Was 5 Per Cent. Greater in 1927 Than the Year Before—Cover Paper 
Tonnage Increased 244 Per Cent. Over 1926 and Tissue Paper Was 3 Per Cent. Higher—Larger 
Volume of Business Absorbed Was Produced By A dditional Capacity Which Came Into the Field- 
Increased Output and Consumption Anticipated Before End of First Quarter of Year—Outlook Good. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of The Paper Trade Journal by E. H. Naylor, Sec.-Treas. of the 
Writing, Cover. and Tissue Paper Manufacturers Associations. 
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months of 1926. 
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The total volume of business for the year was nevertheless 
The tonnage of writing paper sold 
was 5 per cent greater in 1927 than the year before; cover paper 
was 2% per cent greater than in 1926, and tissue paper was 3 per 


higher than the year before. 
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HE course of the fine paper market during 1927 was char- 
[ces by a high level during the early months of the 
year, a seasonal recession during the summer, a brief and 
disappointing recovery during the fall, and a decrease of activity 
much like the decrease in the final 
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But many of the in- 
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of 1926 business because the additional volume of business ab. 
sorbed by the market was produced by the additional capacity 
which came into the field during the year. 

The decline in demand and production in the second half of 


proportions, and business appeared to 


be well stabilized. Such a situation must be regarded as highly 
satisfactory when it is considered that during the last six months 
of 1927, the business of the country underwent a recession al- 
most as severe as that of 1924. 

The outlook for 1928 is sound and it is expected that production 
and consumption of all grades of fine paper will be on the in- 
crease before the end of the first quarter of the year. 


Raw Materials 


The price of rags showed only a slight advance during the 
year from the low point of January last. 
averaged about 10 per cent less than in 1926. The price of 
cotton cuttings will probably be steady until the size of the new 
cotton crop becomes evident. 

During the last half of 1927 the pulp markets of the 
world were considerably depressed. 
sulphite sold as low as $48 a ton and German unbleached 
sulphite at $46 a ton. 
to be below the cost of production and repre- 
sent only about 


For the year, rag prices 


Swedish unbleached 
These prices were said 


15 per cent above pre-war 
prices. The closing down of the 
Swedish mills in January produced a 
firmer tone in the market for un 
bleached sulphite. 

Throughout the year the contract 
price of bleached sulphite remained the 
same, which was 80 per cent’ higher 
than it was in 1915, Other 
grades of bleached sulphite of 
good quality showed marked de- 
clines because the world’s 
production of sulphite in 
the last year was enlarged 

beyond the needs of 
the present or im- 
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were made in German, Sweden, Canada, and especially on the 
west coast of the United States. It is hoped that increasing con- 
sumption of bleached sulphite will help to correct the market 
situation. ; Bite 

The situation in ground wood, both here and in Scandinavian 
countries, was more serious than in other grades of pulp. Ground 
wood pulp on both continents was reported sold considerably be- 
low cost. Corrective measures were taken by a combination of the 
Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish ground wood producers in an 
agreement to curtail production. 

Labor 

There was practically no change in the labor situation in the 
paper industry in 1927. Wage rates in the fine paper mills re- 
mained at about 132 per cent above the pre-war rate throughout 
the year. 

Installation of New Machines 

Reports received from paper-making machinery manufacturers 
indicate that 29 new machines, with a daily capacity of 1,374 
tons, were installed in the United States in 1927. 

These machines represent an increase in capacity for the in- 
dustry as a whole of approximately 426,000 tons a year, In ad- 
dition to this, there were numerous increases to capacity by 
improvements and betterments in existing machines, 

The increase in capacity for 1927 is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 700,000 tons. The total volume of production, however, 
showed very little change over the amount produced in 1926 so that 
in 1927, 23 per cent of the capacity was idle, a relatively high 
figure. 

Despite the existing wide margin between production and 
capacity, orders have already been placed for thirteen new ma- 
chines for 1928, These will further increase the existing capacity 
by approximately 250,000 tons. 

The capacity of the paper industry for 1928 will be more than 
double the capacity of 1914. 

Analysis of Machines 

During 1927, two new machines with a capacity of 18 tons per 
day were installed for high grade writing paper. Additional ton- 
nage for sulphite bond was also added by diverting production 
from other grades. Two new sulphite bond machines having 
a daily capacity of 120 tons, have been ordered for 1928. 

The extensive building in the last few years in the book branch 
of the industry was somewhat moderated, but still appears to 
be far above consumption requirements. Five new machines with 
a daily capacity of 195 tons were installed in 1927. Two new 
machines with a daily capacity of 80 tons have been ordered for 
1928. 

The increased tonnage of tissue machines was large. Five new 
machines with a daily capacity of 101 tons were installed in 1927, 
and one machine with a daily capacity of 45 tons has been ordered 
for 1928. 

There were reported five new wrapping machines with a daily 
capacity of 290 tons. In addition to this, there have been ordered 
for 1928, four new machines with a daily capacity of 360 tons. 

The largest number of new machines added in 1927 was in 
the board branch of the industry, where six new machines were 
installed, with a daily capacity of 456 tons. In addition, two new 
machines, with a daily capacity of 160 tons, have been ordered 
for 1928, 

In “All Other” machines there is included one glassine machine 
having a daily capacity of 45 tons for 1927, and two glassine ma- 
chines with a daily capacity of 35 tons ordered for 1928. 

In news print, three machines with a daily capacity of 266 tons 
were installed last year, but one of these will not be in operation 
until this month. The total capacity of the industry in the 
United States has not shown a corresponding increase as some of 
the tonnage was diverted to other grades or eliminated entirely. 
No additional news print tonnage is expected in the United 
States for 1928, However, there will be at least eleven such 
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machines installed in Canada, with a total capacity of about 1100 
tons a day. 

During 1927 the Canadian mills sold 84 per cent of their capacity 
output. It is evident, therefore, that the paper interests on the 
other side of the border are increasing capacity beyond current 
requirements, just as is being done in this country. 

Production Failed to Show Normal Growth 

Since production in 1927 failed to show the usual normal growth, 
it seems safe to assume that consumption and production in 1928 
for all grades will be somewhat higher. It can hardly be ex- 
pected, however, that the demand for paper will be large enough 
to cause production to come anywhere near our present capacity 
plus the additional capacity that is coming into the market from 
time to time. If the spread between capacity and production 
continues to widen, business conditions in the paper industry will 
become more serious and competition keener. 

There is another thing which the business man should take 
into account when planning expansion programs. The future 
course of commodity prices in the United States is an important 
fundamental. in any business calculation. The best information 
available at the present time is that prices in the United States 
will remain around 50 per cent above the pre-war level through 
the present decade—that is, through 1930. 

Looking Ahead 

Looking ahead after 1930 we may be confronted with lower 
prices in the United States and in the world. Where investments 
of a permanent nature are being made the possibilities of a lower 
price level in the next decade must be given serious consideration. 
Investments made in buildings and machinery at present prices 
would shrink in dollar value under a lower price level. May paper 
mills contemplating expansion or any additions bear this in mind. 


UNION LEADERS TO CONFER AT ALBANY 

There will be no wage scale conference this spring of the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers, according to an- 
nouncement coming from Brotherhood headquarters, following 
tabulation of the vote of local unions on the subject. The unions 
voted five to one against the conference, with only one union in 
Northern New York in favor. 

There will, however, be a conference in Albany, N. Y., the 
latter part of March of International representatives from unions 
dealing directly with the making of the agreements with paper 
companies. This conference is necessary in view of the fact that a 
number of wage and working agreements will expire in May. 
Among those expected to participate in this conference are Broth- 
erhood President William R. Smith; John P. Burke, of Fort Ed- 
ward, president of the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers’ 
Union; J. J. McEntee, of Jersey City, representing the machinists; 
J. P. Dowling, of Albany, N. Y., representing the electricians’ 
union; John Flynn, of New York City, representing the carpenters, 
and the firemen’s union will be represented probably by John F. 
McNamara, of Boston, who was recently elected president ‘of this 
organization. 

The coming conference will bring to this city one of the most 
important groups of union leaders that has gathered here in recent 
years. The conference will go over the agreements made with 
paper manufacturing companies, particularly those which expire 
this year. Later where new wage and working agreements will 
have to be negotiated it is expected that there will be a few minor 
changes and adjustments made. 

Matthew J. Burns, former secretary of the International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers and unsuccessful candidate last fall for 
president of the organization, is again engaged on union matters 
and during the past two weeks has visited Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., in the interests of increasing consumption of union 
water-marked paper. Before returning to Albany he will visit 
Philadelphia and New York and confer with publishers in these 
cities to urge a wider use of the water-marked paper. 
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Wrapping Output Exceeded Consumption in 1927 


Greatly Increased Production, Especially in Southern Kraft Mills, Resulted in Inevitable Sagging of 
Quotations in Last Quarter of Year—Situation Mainly Due to Rapid Building of New Kraft Mills in 
South and Pacific North-West and to Installation of New Machines in Existing Plants—While Imme- 
diate Outlook Is Not Encouraging, Sane Management Will Mitigate the Conditions Very Materially. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by George K. Gibson, 
Sales Manager, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 


HE consumption of wrapping paper for the year 1927 was 
maintained in good volume with a probable normal increase; 
the production of wrapping paper showed a substantial in- 

crease over consumption; the result was the inevitable sagging of 

prices during the last quarter of the year. 


The wrapping paper market started the year on high and on a 
stabilized price basis, but ended the year on low with a diminished 
volume of orders going to the mill due to the drastic, unwarranted 
cut in the kraft wrapping paper prices on November 18. 


Whatever else of moment or interest to the trade in general 
happened in the wrapping paper industry during the year, it is 
certain that the over-shadowing and outstanding matter of im- 
portance is the fact that production overtook consumption in 1926 
and forged substantially in advance in 1927. 


So marked is the over-production in the wrapping paper indus- 


try, particularly in kraft, that in the judgment of all branches of 
the trade, it will be some considerable time before production and 
consumption will be balanced as they were during the year 1926, 

The over-production of wrapping paper is a distinct menace to 
profitable operation in the industry. It is due to the rapid build. 
ing of new kraft mills in the south and the Pacific northwest; to 
the installation of new machines in existing plants; to the speed- 
ing-up of productive capacity in the mills already in production; 
to the diversion of machines making other grades of Paper to 
kraft production; and to the policy pursued by some mills of 
making so-called “mixed” sheets which are put on the market 
under the brand of “kraft.” 

In addition to the above, we must not overlook the continued 
effect of the hand-to-mouth buying policy which functioned with 
increasing certainty and efficiency through 1927 due to the un- 
paralleled efficient railroad and transportation facilities and to the 
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additional fact that all buyers and consumers of wrapping paper 
knowing that substantial over-production of wrapping papers 
existed, backed away from the markets and cut stocks ordinarily 
carried to the bone. It is claimed that the inventories of wrapping 
paper carried by consumers and merchants were lower on January 
1, 1928, than at any time within the last ten years. 

In 1926, the production of wrapping paper and the consumption 
of wrapping paper were as near a balance as we have ever known. 
During 1927, 350 tons per day of kraft wrapping and 50 tons per 
day of sulphite wrapping, making a total of 400 tons daily new 
production, came on to the market. This new kraft tonnage alone 
increased the amount of kraft wrapping paper coming on to an 
already groggy market by 20 per cent. In addition was the kraft 
wrapping paper made by machines taken off other products and 
the imitation kraft put into the market made by ground wood 
and sulphite mills. 


Kraft Wrapping Prices Decline 


As the year progressed, the effect of this constantly increasing 
tonnage became more and more manifest. Buyers and consumers 
lost confidence in the stability of the prices and became more 
and more cautious in their purchases. Early in the last quarter 
of the year, predictions were freely made that there would be a 
decline in kraft wrapping paper prices. Competition never was so 
keen nor vicious as during that period. Orders received by the 
mills, especially kraft mills, were constantly showing diminished 
volume. Stocks were piling up rapidly when November 1 arrived. 
On November 18, the announcement of a cut of $10.00 per ton, 
initiated by the southern kraft mills, struck the market like a bolt 
from the blue. 

The reason for such a cut seems to have been the old mistaken 
notion that a cut in price would stimulate orders. The cut came, 
and immediately, the current of orders flowing to the mills dropped 
off 50 per cent, and that season which has, in all other years, 


been the heaviest buying and consumptive season of the year, was 
turned into the most inactive and profitless time of the year. 

Whatever other excuses or reasons may be given to substantiate 
the cut in price, there is but one basic reason for it and that is— 
“over-production.” The responsibility for this over-production 
lies with the management of those mills which came into produc- 
tion during the year and of those mills that substantially increased 
their producing during the year. 

What seems so strange to the modern student of business is 
that producers of commodities, especially kraft paper, fail to un- 
derstand that when more commodities are produced than the 
market will consume, the price must sag to a profitless producing 
basis. 

Outlook for Current Year 


The outlook for 1928 is not encouraging, for in addition to the 
increase in production of 1927 noted above, additional new kraft 
production aggregating 400 tons daily, is scheduled to come into 
the market in 1928, thereby increasing the production of kraft 
wrapping paper over that of 1927 by something more than 17 
per cent. In other words, the wrapping paper industry, starting 
from a balanced production and consumption in 1926, has to find 
in 1928 a market for a substantial 35 per cent increase of kraft 
wrapping over-production. 

What’s the answer? A buyer’s market for the next five years— 
and that only provided no more new mills are built, no further 
plant expansions or extensions take place and no more foolish 
market tactics are practiced. 

Now, over-production is not alone the bane of the wrapping 
paper industry. It is the evil that besets the entire paper industry 
and is the factor that is producing the “profitless prosperity” in 
all American Industry. 

It is hoped that the paper mills during 1928 will understand that 
looking into the face of a 35 per cent over-production, there is but 
one course to pursue and that is to adjust operations to the orders 
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on hand, at advanced price levels for every kraft mill in the United 
States claims its right to run to capacity. However, on the basis 
of 1926 consumption, the mills already producing plus those com- 
ing into production this year can cover the entire market supply 
by running only 65 per cent of capacity. The lopping off of 35 
per cent of operation means greatly increased cost of production 
and the cost of production is so terrific that it cannot be absorbed 
by the mills, but should be obtained from the markets. 


Sane Management Necessary 
We can’t close this review without quoting the words of a 
successful producer of commodities who, looking into 1928 and 
admitting all the discouragements of over-production that must 


be faced, said: “If your product is good, your price is fair, your 
service is prompt and efficient, and your management sane, a profit- 
able volume of business is assured.” 

American manufacturers of wrapping papers can make good 
quality papers; they can give prompt and efficient service; the 
prices for the product will be fair; but the whole question turns 
upon the sanity of management. As Pierpont Morgan said long 
ago,—“The confidence of the consumers of commodities and their 
acceptance of the qualities and prices asked for them turn upon 
good management.” Sane management of paper mills and paper 
markets will go far to mitigate the prospective punishment for 
over-production in 1928. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PAPER INDUSTRY GROWS 

Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest colony, bids fair to become one 
of the great paper producing countries of the world in the opinion 
of Normas S. Meese, Acting Chief, Paper Division, Department of 
Commerce. In 1927 it is estimated that about 200,000 tons of news 
print. paper were manufactured on the island, this output ranking 
Newfoundland ahead of Norway among the news print producers 
of the world. 


For centuries the inhabitants of Newfoundland have depended 
upon its fisheries, and until recent years, the few other industries 
of the island have had little more than local significance. During 
1927, however, for the first time in the history of the Dominion, 
the total value of the pulp and paper products of the colony equaled 
that of its fisheries, each approximating $13,500,000. The increase 
in the production of pulp and paper has been attributed largely to 
the fact that the Grand Falls and Cornerbrook mills operated at 
approximately their full capacity. 

Plans for the extension of existing mills will further increase 
Newfoundland’s paper productive capacity. Two more machines 
are to be added to the Cornerbrook mill increasing its capacity 
from 400 to 600 tons daily. It is also planned to build a 400 ton 
mill to utilize the pulpwood in the Gander River Section. These 
developments when completed will give the International Paper 
Company a productive capacity in Newfoundland of 1,000 tons of 
paper daily. This, together with the present output of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, will increase Newfound- 
land’s total paper production from 200,000 to 400,000 tons a year. 

Newfoundland’s production of news print paper has shown strik- 
ing growth since 1920, when it amounted to 25,937 short tons. It 
has steadily risen from that figure to 44,083 short tons in 1921, 
61,228 tons in 1922, 63,906 tons in 1923, 64,648 tons in 1924, 96,588 
tons in 1925, 186,571 tons in 1926 and finally (estimated from nine 
months’ returns) to 200,000 tons in 1927. 


In 1927, exports of news print from Newfoundland totalled 
199,908 tons, of which 121,160 tons were shipped to the United 
States, the balance was shipped to the United Kingdom. The 
total production of the Cornerbrook mill alone was 114,300 tons, 
valued at $7,429,000. All of this was shipped for the United States 
with the exception of 3,000 tons exported to New Zealand. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a steady increase in news print exports 
to the United States. 
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Book Paper Industry Had Unsatisfactory Year 


Productive Capacity of Various Plants Manufacturing This Grade of Paper Was Greater Than Con- 
sumption, Resulting in Selling Price Weakness—In Addition to Five Modern New Book Machines 
With Approximate Daily Capacity of 200 Tons, Machines Formerly Operating on News Print Were 
Revamped Into Book Paper Machines—Four New Machines To Be Installed During the Coming Year. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal. 


considered as a satisfactory year: The productive capacity 
of the various mills manufacturing paper of this grade in- 
creased a larger percentage than the consumption increased, which 
naturally forced weakness in the selling price and the mills were 
not able to operate to capacity. 
New Machines Installed Last Year 

From the best information obtainable there were installed 
during the year 1927 five modern new book machines with a ca- 
pacity in the neighborhood of 200 tons per day. In addition to 
this a number of machines that formerly operated on news 
print were revamped into machines for making book paper, which 
put on the market an additional 200 to 300 tons per day. 

Mills Curtail Output 

At the beginning of the year, the book paper manufacturers 

were perhaps not operating over 90 per cent of capacity. In ad- 


|< reviewing the book paper industry for 1927 it cannot be 


dition to this, the new machines that were installed, together with 
machines that were turned on to the book paper grade, forced 
a very weak market. About the middle of the year prices were 
weakened to the extent of $3 to $5 per ton. 

Conditions did not improve in the consumption of these grades 
and the mills were forced to slow down their production, this 
naturally increasing the weakened condition in the market, 
which forced a further reduction in the prices in the early 
fall of probably an average of $3 per ton. 


Tendency of Prices 


At the beginning of 1927 .it was estimated that there were 79 
paper mills in the United States, making paper that can be con- 
sidered in the book paper class. These mills were equipped with 
232 Fourdrinier paper machines with a capacity of about 5,000 
tons per day. As twelve new machines for manufacturing book 
paper and kindred grades were installed during 1926, the additional 
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machine capacity for 1927 made a total capacity of almost 
25 per cent more than the market was taking up. 

It is estimated that the total capacity for the book paper mills 
in 1927 was about 1,840,000 tons. From the best obtainable figures, 
there were not more than 1,400,000 tons produced, which is about 
24 per cent les¥ than the rated capacity. This means that the 
mills must have operated slightly below 80 per cent of their 
capacity or of what they could have produced, had the demand 
for this grade of paper been eqttivalent to the production. The 
lowering of prices to a point where there is very slight margin 
of profit to the manufacturers has naturally discouraged the fur- 
ther installation of new paper machines. 


Outlook for Current Year 


From the best information obtainable, there are four new 
machines to be installed during 1928. These four machines have 
an estimated capacity of 140 tons per day. This will mean a fur- 
ther increase in the production, but if we have anything like a 
normal increase in the consumption of this grade of paper dur- 
ing 1928, the situation will be helped to some extent, but not sufh- 
ciently to insure operating at full capacity. If there were no 
new installations for 1928, the capacity of the mills as they are 
at present would have been sufficient to more than take care of 
any normal increase in the consumption. 

Nearly every line of business seems to be predicting a big 
year for 1928 on a low margin of profit; in other words, as some 
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business men have termed it, we will experience 
perity.” 

If the manufacturers of book paper were brought to the rcaliza. 
tion that such were the case, and would defer the installation 
of new machines and expansion for a year or two, or until the 
consumption had had an opportunity to catch up with the pro- 
ductive capacity, the future of the book paper manufacturers 
would look very much brighter. 


“profitless pros- 


FORT EDWARD MILL COMPLETED 


Work on the reconstruction of the Fort Edward, N. Y., mill of 
International Paper Company has been completed and the mil} 
is now equipped to make special bleached papers. The mill has 
six machines of a capacity of 130 tons of book paper a day. 

The mill is on the Hudson River, about fifty miles above Albany 
and is also on the feeder terminal of the New York State Barge 
Canal. It is thus well located for securing its raw materials and 
the shipment of its product. 

Practically all the buildings and equipment have been overhauled 
and’in addition there have been built a new boiler-house, a hydro- 
electric plant, additional finishing room with super-calenders, a new 
beater-room, and a bleach plant. The paper machines have been 
overhauled, and the three machine rooms have been rebuilt. 
With the exception of the turbines driving the paper machines, 
the entire mill is now electrically driven. 


Hypro-Etectric Plants oF GATINEAU Power Co. 


Farmers (foreground) and Chelsea (background) plants of the 
units of 24,000 H.P. each, and the Chelsea 


subsidiary of International rE, ech Co. The Farmers plant is Gesigned for 120,000 H.P. in five 
plant for 170,000 H.P. in five units of 34,000 These plants, 7 miles 
supplying electric power for the operation of Gatineau mill of the 


north of the city of Ottawa, are 
Canadian International Paper Co. 
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Paper Board Conditions Show Some Betterment 


Gains During 1927 More Than Offset Losses and While Disappointment Was Expressed During the Mid 
Year at the Low Volume and Losses, Due to Insufficient Business to Maintain Operating Schedules, Yet 
the Cost Economies Effected Coupled With Fairly Consistent Price Levels and the Fall Increase in 
Orders Made the Year’s Business Fairly Satisfactory Good Prospects for 1928—Good Association Work 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Grafton Whiting, Stavistician 
of the Paper Board Industries Association 


he progress made in any industry is but a composite of the 
IT sia activity of each of its members. Through trade 

associations and the voluntary contribution of figures by 
those who support them, it has become possible to determine condi- 
tions as they exist; and when the association is sufficiently repre- 
sentative, it is fair to assume that its experience is typical of the 
whole industry. 

The Paperboard Industries Association is composed of three 
groups: the box board mills, the corrugated and solid fiber con- 
tainer manufacturers, and the folding box makers, and in these 
groups the tonnage output included is such as to give assurance 
that the Association is representative of the products it covers. 

Statistics of the three groups have been gathered in a com- 
parable manner over a period of years and with these as a back- 
ground one year can be contrasted with another and by projecting 
the experience of past years, a forecast can be made of what may 
be logically expected in the future. Such a forecast is illustrated 
on Chart No. 1 where the solid black line is the expected activity 
of operation as forecast for 1927 and the broken line the actual 
for the year. 

To anticipate the activity month by month in an industry subject 
to such seasonal variations, as are found in the manufacture of 
box board and of boxes, is of distinct value. It is somewhat 
similar to the approved practice of budgeting now extensively used 
in accounting but differs because of the fact that a forecast covers 
an industry and the power to follow it rests in the hands of a 
large group and is not subject to individual executive control. 
However with a forecast and a contrast of current procedure the 
trends can be ascertained with accuracy and a guide procured 
which assists in the shaping of business policy. 

It is the association's duty to foster the welfare of the industry 
and bring about a better knowledge of conditions for its members. 
The management in a manufacturing plant generally rests in the 


hands of one or two executives who in the past have striven for 
maximum results day by day with scant regard for the future or 
respect for what his activities may mean to the industry at large. 

This attitude is being replaced gradually through association 
contact by a broader conception based on the theory that the pros- 
perity of an industry is the keynote to success and that coopera- 
tion and not continual strife with competitors is productive of 
greater returns than the short-sighted policy of each man for 
himself. 

Prosperity is predicated upon two general factors: reduction of 
cost through increased efficiency in manufacture and the building 
up of sales volume together with the maintenance of a fair margin 
of profit. 

During 1927 progress has been made in the paper board indus- 
try in both of these directions. Greater plant efficiency is evi- 
denced by reduced costs, noticeably in labor costs per unit of out- 
put; and the sales volume while not as large as was anticipated 
was built up in its relationship to other industries and was greater 
than conditions throughout the country would have warranted. 

Although the output of the box board mills is the raw material 
used by the container and folding box divisions, each has har 
problems to solve and has found different conditions to meet. In 
reviewing the situations during the past year the three divisions 
mentioned above are recognized. 

Box Board Mill Group 

The term “box board mills” is here used to designate plants 
operating multi-cylinder machines producing board 12 points or 
more in thickness. 

PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 

Competitive conditions among the mills have demanded a con- 
tinuous effort to reduce costs through plant efficiency. The makers 
of paperboard machinery have not been slow to recognize this 
situation and improvements in machinery and equipment have been 
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The figures of activity are based on running time with 100 per cent the avera 
that the month of Sebrenae 


was more active in 1927 than expected. 
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The rated capacity in inch hours is found by multiplying the trim width of the machine by 144 hours to 


divided into the actual inch hours run and the result 


going on at a rapid rate. The old type of power plant with its 
steam engines and belt drives is being replaced by turbo electric 
power units. In the beater room individual motors are taking the 
place of shafting and belts; the jordans are each motor driven; the 
paper machines are operated electrically; and roller bearings are 
being introduced to lessen power consumption. A conservative 
estimate of the savings made run from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
and even higher in some instances. Next to power the labor cost 
is the large item aside from materials in the manufacture of 
paper board and it is natural that this be attacked in the program 
of cost reduction. Many installations of labor saving devices 
have been made in the mills during the past year including auto- 
matic stokers, raw material conveyors, power driven mill trucks, 
and conveyors for handling finished products into storage or for 
loading into cars. 

The cost per ton has been further reduced by increasing the 
speed of the machines. Additional dryers have been installed; 
new ventilating systems built in; and the machine crew trained 
to handle the greater output. The average production for a 90 
inch trim machine during 1926 was 2.378 tons per hour and in 
1927 for the same width was 2.464 or a gain of 3.6 per cent. With 
22,700 trim inches recorded as operating on box board, the in- 
creased capacity due to greater speed represents a large tonnage. 

Improvements in equipment and methods of operating come to 
the attention of the association through its cost and accounting de- 
partment which assists members in the installation and operation 
of the uniform accounting plan adopted by the association. Im- 
provements in a plant are reflected at once in the unit cost of 
the output and it is a function of the cost finding to determine the 
savings made by such changes. 

OPERATING 


Box board production is susceptible to seasonal fluctuations due 
to the changes in demand for board by makers of boxes; and any- 
one familiar with the running of a mill realizes that continuous 
operation is essential in procuring minimum costs. There are two 
periods of low demand in the year, as will be seen on Chart No. 2, 
which must be recognized and planned for if curtailment is to be 
made without a considerable loss. 

The temptation is to postpone any reduction of running activity, 
to exhaust all orders on hand, and to seek additional tonnage 
wherever it may be found. Such a policy leads very quickly to 
overproduction and to an unhealthy condition throughout the 
industry. 

To balance production with demand and to be governed by a 
knowledge of conditions in the industry is the only safe course to 
pursue. Chart No. 3 shows with what success this policy has 
met in the past three years. 

The demand is here termed “orders” (broken line) and the 
supply marked “production” (solid line). The areas between 


give the total inch hours per week. This figure is 


stated as a percentage. The percentages and yearly averages are here plotted for the past three years 


the lines are filled in with black for the periods where production 
was in excess of orders and white where orders were in greater 
volume. The year 1927 has less filled in areas than in either 1925 
or 1926, and directly following a movement in either direction 
quick action was taken to expand or contract and thereby restore 
the balance. 

SALES Poticy 


The demand and supply have such a direct effect upon prices 
that they can almost be considered as one and the same. From 
a study of past performance it was found that the practice of dras- 
tic price reduction to force a market during slack periods resulted 
only in a limited amount of forward buying and nothing at all in 
the total amount of board consumed. Such price cutting served to 
demoralize the market for months following and the mills found 
themselves forced to run low priced orders well into the active 
periods. During 1927 the balancing of orders and production had 
its effect on market prices to the point that more stabilization is 
found in the monthly averages than heretofore. This is a distinct 
advantage to both the mill and to its customers. To procure a 
desired profit, the mill must sell its product between the high and 
low levels at average prices that will satisfy its costs and leave 
a margin of gain. With fair stability of price levels the mill is 
able to formulate a definite sales policy and the problem of financ- 
ing is simplified. In periods of seasonal depression when low 
volume is accompanied by high costs a consistent sales price helps 
materially in tiding over the dull period. Customers are more 
readily inclined to place contracts in advance and for larger 
amounts where wide fluctuations are eliminated and the relation- 
ship between buyer and seller is improved. From the purchaser's 
standpoint a dependable price assures him that he is obtaining his 
raw material at approximately the same level as his competitor 
and he is not afraid that sudden market shifts will cause him to 
be out of parallel with his fellow manufacturers. In periods of 
high prices it was often the practice to exact excessive profits and 
in low periods some plants resorted to the substitution of cheaper 
materials resulting in inferior products. The buyer had difficulty 
in costing his own output not knowing what his raw material item 
would be and the guarding against low quality was a constant 
source of trouble. 

Business ethics demand that an honest price be paid for an 
honest product and if sales prices wherever a commodity is pro- 
duced are based on production costs as they should be there is uo 
justification for wide price fluctuations. Labor rate changes are 
few and gradual, fixed charges and other expcnse amounts remain 
fairly constant throughout the year, and the cost per unit ‘if 
output if based on standard cost accounting principles will vary 
only .within a small range. Healthy competition is encouraged 
when these facts are known and speculation and sharp business 
practices are eliminated. 
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Container Group 


The caption “container” is used to designate manufacturers of 
corrugated and solid Fiber boxes such as are commonly seen in 
shipments by freight, express and parcel post. Although the con- 
struction of corrugated board differs from that of solid fiber 
and certain commodities are better packed in one than in the other, 
the general use is much the same and they follow each other close- 
ly from a statistical standpoint. 

CorRUGATED 

During 1927 the improvements noted in previous years have 
continued at an increasing rate in corrugated box plants. The raw 
materials used in fabricating a box.are bought by the ton at a 
specified thickness and weight per 1,000 square feet, but the 
product is sold on a size or area basis. In consequence the records 
of. output are kept for the most part in square feet or 1000 
square inches. 

The production per machine of corrugated board measured in 
square footage in 1927 increased over 1926 at an average of 11.9 
per cent. Of this increase 2.3 per cent was due partly to the 
introduction of wider machines replacing the older types and 
partly to better planning of the work in scheduling similar orders 
to be run two or more at a time. The remaining 9.6 per cent was 
gained by an increase in the speed of running as a result of new 
machines or the altering and lengthening of existing equipment. 

Cost Reduction—Reductions in cost have been made by the in- 
stallation of conveyors not only for handling the heavy rolls or raw 
material but also for the movement of work in process between 
one operation and another and by new machines that are making 
their appearance in the progressive plants such as the combined 
printing press with creaser, slotter and slitter attachments, the 
automatic folding and taping machine, and the partition assem- 
bling units. 

Another method of cost reduction which has been developed in 
several plants during the past year is the wage incentive plan 
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whereby operators are paid in proportion to what they accomplish 
within a given time. 15 per cent to 25 per cent gain in pro- 
duction per hour has been found to be not an uncommon result. 

Operating—The demand for containers is seasonal (see Chart 
No. 4) since it is dependent on the needs of shippers and these in 
turn are governed by the public which purchases more in the spring 
and fall than at other times of the year. 

Unlike the board mills, corrugating box plants can be run on 
short schedules of time without entailing a serious loss and out- 
put follows closely the volume of orders on hand. The average 
days to run (i.e. time necessary to complete unfilled orders) in 
mills is over 11 days while for the corrugated containers, it is but 
little over 6 days. The average running time for 1927 was 77 
per cent of full time—a level of 5 per cent below that of 1926. In 
spite of the shorter hours the year’s output due to the increased 
production per hour was 2.4 per cent greater than last year. 

Sales Policy—With less fluctuations in raw material prices as 
noted above the average price levels for containers held a more 
consistent trend in 1927 than previously. The high and the low 
showed a wide spread, but rapid fluctuations did not occur. Prices 
were best in May and June at a time that they were most needed 
since operating costs were high and production low. As the sea- 
son advanced prices declined and volume increased. Encourage- 
ment is given by review of last year’s performance that prices will 
adjust themselves to a level more consistent with the material and 
conversion costs and that the buyers will appreciate the new con- 
ditions to the extent of placing orders further in advance than in 
the past. Forward buying is an advantage to the purchasing 
agent since prompt delivery can be expected on the scheduled dates. 
It is an advantage to the manufacturer who can count on longer 
runs, make up and store boxes if he likes, and plan his operations 
more effectively. 

The year 1928 opens with two or three mergers already accom- 
plished and rumors of others to come. This in a way is a sign 
of the times, but in reality means that where small units come to- 
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The normal or usual hours of yeetee per week are multiplied by the number of machines (corrugators or pasters) to give the actual possible machine hour, 
his rated figure is divided into the actual hours operated and gives the per cent of activity. 


gether the control passes into stronger hands and that a better and 
broader business policy will be followed. 
Sotmw Finer 

Much that has been stated concerning corrugating plants applies 
to solid fiber. The footage basis for recording output is in use 
and replacement and improvement in equipment is going on not 
quite as rapidly as for corrugated but still to an appreciable extent. 
The square feet per hour show 4 per cent increase in 1927 over 
1926; and there was a gain of 4.3 per cent in the total output al- 
though the average running time was 77 per cent a decrease of 
1 per cent over 1926. 

With the cost of raw materials to the box plant following a fair- 
ly even trend during the past year sales prices of solid fiber boxes 
have been running on a more consistent level than heretofore. 
Competition between the two types of boxes has been keen as it 


always is and the shifting from one to the other by shippers whose” 


commodities can be packed in either corrugated or solid fiber has 
tended to keep the sales prices of the two in conformity with each 
other. 

Folding Box Group 


A “folding box” is the carton or inner container commonly used 
to enclose such commodities as food stuffs, cosmetics and med- 
ical supplies. It differs from the set up box in that it is collapsible 
and has flaps or folded ends fitted or pasted together when the 
box is closed. Such cartons are usually in attractive colors made 
of well finished box board designed not only to advertise, but 
preserve and keep clean the contents. 

During the first-three quarters of 1927 with the exception of 
February, folding box activity was at a discouragingly low 
level and it was not until the last quarter that the demand in- 
creased and turned the year from one of decided depression 
into one of normal activity. The Eastern plants gained most in 
the February business but fell off badly in the subsequent months 
until November and December. In the West plant activity 
was low at the beginning of the year with gradual improvement 
which climbed rapidly in August and reached a top level in 
October. 

PLANT IMPROVEMENT 

Equipment in a folding box plant is more like that found in 
a printing plant doing high class color work. In consequence it 
has back of it many years of experience and cannot be termed 
“a young industry” as is the case with corrugated and solid fiber 
manufacture. Improvements in machinery are less radical con- 
sisting of refinements rather than major changes. The intro- 


duction of new machines replacing the old type of construction 
has been going on during 1927, and statistics show that the im- 
pressions per hour increased 3.5 per cent over 1926. The total 
running time was 2.6 per cent less, leaving the year’s total output, 
slightly above the previous year. 
SaLes Poticy 

No improvement in the folding box sales policy is noted dur- 
ing 1927. The low rate of activity during most of the year de- 
moralized the price levels in the market and caused sales forces 
to seek orders far and wide with increasing sales expense and 
constantly narrowing margins of profit. It is not surprising 
under these conditions to find that the quality of the product 
is becoming poorer. With low prices the manufacturer is obliged 
to reduce his costs wherever possible and as the raw material is 
cver 60 per cent of the final cost, cheaper board is being used. 
A comparison of the consumption of board by grades in 1926-1927 
is as follows. 


Kind 1926 1927 Gain—Loss 
Sy ore shanodene 6.2% 4.9 — 1.3% 
Single manila lined chip........ 21.3 32.9 +116 
White patent coated news...... 32.9 27.8 — 5.1 
GED nu Bones 6530 cbndebsedses 39.6 34.4 — 5.2 

100. 100. 0 


The relative price of these boards per ton is the explanation 
of the change that has taken place. The white patent coated 
boards and the average of the grades included in “other” require 
better base materials and additional conversion operations which 
increase their cost and selling price. It is probable that the 
cheaper boards will protect the contents of a carton equally as 
well as a better quality but the appearance suffers and with it the 
impression is given that the commodity also has been cheapened. 

The carton is such a small expense contrasted with the average 
value of the contents that it seems a false sales policy is being 
followed by the folding box industry to encourage the substitution 
of inferior grades by their customers. 


Welfare of the Industry 

It is stated above that “It is the Association’s duty to foster the 
welfare of the industry.” This is a simple expression but it covers 
many activities in a well organized association. Problems often 
arise which require joint action before legislature or government 
officers or regulatory bureaus. Constant watch must be had that 
the industry is safeguarded against laws or regulations harmful 
to its best interests. Standards and practices within the industry 
have to be set up and some system established for assuring that 
they are respected. A new form of competition is now 
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being recognized which is the competition ofone industry 
with another, as for example; cotton vs. silk, concrete vs. brick, 
and stone, and fiber containers vs. wooden boxes. Each strives 
to win public favor for its product and a new type of salesman- 
ship is called for which, without actual consummation of a sale, 
promotes sales in a tangible way. Men trained in the uses of the 
industries’ products are engaged, to exploit new fields and to make 
analyses of conditions wherever prospective purchasers of the in- 
dustries product may be found. 

Sales promotion work as carried on by the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association has added thousands of tons of new business 
tor the box makers and as a result to the box board mills furnish- 
ing the raw materials. The gain in the output of the box plants in 
1927 over 1926 in the face of a decrease in other industries was 
due largely to the successful efforts of the sales promotion depart- 
ment, 

1927 - 1928 


Viewing the three groups of the industry as a whole, the gains 
made during 1927 have more than offset the losses and while 
disappointment was expressed, during the middle of the year, 
at the low volume and the losses due to insufficient business to 
maintain the plant schedules of operating, yet with the economies 
effected in the costs of output, coupled with fairly consistent price 
levels and the Fall increase in volume, the year’s business cau 
be considered satisfactory. 

The outlook for 1928, based on last year’s experience and the 
trends of business in past years indicates that better volume and 
better prices will prevail. The paper board industry is in need 
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of such an increase since the present capacity to produce without 
any allowance for the new and faster running machines already 
contracted for installation in 1928, is far in excess of demand. 


Sales of paper board products are contingent upon the volume 
of general business throughout the country and forecasts made by 
the leading authoritnes indicate that this year has started with 
low inventories of stocks on hand, with the prospects of easy 
money rates, with increased buying power in the hands of the 
public and with rising commodity prices, all of which point to a 
period of prosperity. 


ITALIAN PAPER INDUSTRY DEPRESSED 


The Italian paper industry was adversely affected by a number of 
economic changes during 1927. Foremost among them may be 
mentioned the revaluation and stabilization of the currency, the 
suppression of a large number of newspapers and the amalgama- 
tion of others, together with the curtailment in the number of 
pages to not more than six. The decline in building activity also 
brought about a general reduction in buying, which in turn had 
an adverse effect on the paper industry. 


Reports since the first of the year have stressed the steady fall 
in production, particularly of news print, writing and wrapping 
papers, which has been accompanied by a drop in prices. At the 
same time the situation has been rendered more precarious by the 
severe decline in paper exports from 11,674 metric tons (metric 
ton = 2,205 pounds) during the first 9 months of 1926 to 9,729 
tons during the same period last year, a fall of 33 per cent. 


Turee Rivers Mitt or CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER Co. 
Located at the confluence of the St. Maurice and St. Lawrence Rivers, 80 miles below Montreal. Mill has a capacity of 700 tons of news print daily. 
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Pulp Industry Suffers From Over Production 


In Spite of This However, 1927 Cannot Be Classified as a Particularly Bad Year, Although It Does Not 
Compare Favorably With 1926 As Regards Profits or Production—-The Decline in Ground Wood Begin- 
ning in the Early Part of the Year Averaged About $5.00 Per Ton in the U. S. and Was About Double 
That in the English Market—Canada Being Principal Producer Gradually Decreased Its Production. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by O. F. Swanson, Sales Manager of 
J. Andersen & Co., and the Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


features appear to be over-production and the pulp manu- 
facturers’ co-operation with their customers. 

The conditions in the pulp trade were such that the old saying” 
“the least said the better” seems to fit in, and in order to obtain 
the best idea of the conditions prevailing throughout the year, 
available figures showing tonnages, prices, etc. ought to describe 


|: reviewing the pulp industry for 1927, the two outstanding 


them most clearly. However, in spite of this, and as designated 

by the following figures, it is apparent that 1927 cannot be classi- 

fied as a bad year for the industry, although it cannot be com- 

pared with 1926, as far as profits and production are concerned. 
Quantities in tons of 2000 Ibs., air dry weight) 


1925 1926 Increase over Percentage 


1,629,689 Mechanically Ground 19 
612,576 Sulphite Bleached.. 646,446 1,774,192 144,503 plus 8.87% 
834,615 Sulphite Unbleached 953,330 33.870 plus 5.33% 
—_—_— 188,715 plus 14.22% 
1,599,776 
412,690 Sulphate pulp ...... 523,878 2,123,654 111,188 plus 26.94% 
MEE EIDE. nacccccrcccees 496,290 24,283 plus 5.14% 


3,962,217 4,394,766 432,549 plus 10.92% 
According to export statistics from Canada, Sweden, Norway, 


rani 


Imports of Pulp To U. S. A. 


Imports of pulp to U. S. A. during 1927,—calculated on the 
exports from above named countries, are as follows: 


Compar 

Canada Sweden N Finland Countries sont vik 
Sweden Norwa nianc :) i 2 

Mechanically y Finla ountries 1927 1926 
Ground . - 179,140 1,890 1,100 5,820 3,000 190,950— 29 & 
Sulphite E ~ 
Bleached ..181,471 51,000 47,040 1,680 42,300 323,491+4- 9.5% 
Sulphite a: 
Unbleached 162,367 296,000 17,920 72,800 49,300 598,387—~ 8.9% 
Sulphate -— 
Unbleached 169,657 261,000 13,684 21,280 1,850 467,471 1 & 
Petal i045 692,635 609,890 79,744 101,580 96,450 1,580,229 6.7¢ 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—) com- 
pared with 
1926, tons —128,234 +49,575 +1,547 +-5,809—11,753 —113,056 

Percentage — 15.6% + 88% + 2% +6.1%—30.2% — 6.7% 


Total Consumption of Pulp 
Eliminating the exports items, which are only about 0.4 per 
cent of the total domestic production and imports, the total con- 


sumption of pulp in the U. S. A. for the last three years would be: 


1925 1926 1925-1926 1927 1926-1927 

Domestic Import Consump. Domestic Import Consump. Difference Domes. Import Consump. Difference 

Mechanically Ground 1,629,689 304,953 1,934,642 1,774,192 268,746 2,042,938 5.6% 1,560,000 190,950 1,750,950 —14.3% 

Sulphite Bleached .. 612,576 277,320 889,895 646,446 295,336 941,782 5.8% 675,000 323,491 998,491 +6 % 

Sulphite Unbl. ..... 834,615 588,470 1,423,085 953,330 656,990 1,610,320 13.2% 870,000 598,387 1,468,387 — 8.8% 

Sulphate .......... 412,696 392,515 05,205 523,872 472,283 996,161 23.7% 575,000 467,471 1,042,471 + 4.7% 

eeasecesocess 472,647 cesses 472,647 496,920 eeeeee 496,920 5.1% 482,000 eeseee 482,000 — 2.9% 

es 3,962,217 1,563,258 5,525,475 4,394,766 1,693,355 6,088,121 10.2% 4,162,000 1,580,299 5,742,299 5.7% 
+10.9% + 8.3% +10.2% — 5.3% — 6.7% — 5.7% 


Finland and Central Europe, the volume of chemical pulp shipped 
to the U. S. A. was as follows: 
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1,563,258 820,869 560,315 78,197 95,771 138,203 1,693,355 +8.3% 

Exports of pulp from VU. S. A. are not specified as to grades in 
available statistics, but the total tonnage for 1925 was 37,995 tons 
and for 1926—34,220 tons. 

Actual figures concerning the domestic production of wood 
pulp, chemical and mechanical for 1927, are not available, but 
judging from the information on hand, the production is es- 
timated as follows: 
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Following the heavy increase in consumption between 1925 and 
1926, which increase was most conspicuous in unbleached sul- 
phite (+ 13.2%) and sulphate or kraft (+ 23.7%), it was but a 
natural thing that the year 1927 should bring about a readjust- 
ment. This readjustment in tonnage of domestic production and 
import was followed by a marked decline in prices, especially in 
groundwood and unbleached sulphite pulp. 


Decline in Ground Wood Prices 

The decline in prices of groundwood in the U. S. A., beginning 
during the early part of the year, averaged about $5 per ton or 
about 15 per cent, whereas the decline in the English market was 
about double. Canada, being the principal exporter of ground- 
wood to the U. S. A. realized the situation and curtailed produc- 
tion gradually. The English market being divided between 
Sweden, Norway and Finland, was opposed to the keen competi- 
tion, and as a consequence the Swedish and Norwegian mills 
held a convention during the early part of the summer for 
the purpose of curtailing production by 100,000 tons (dry weight), 
which had a slightly stimulating effect on the market as far as 
price cutting was concerned, 


The Influence of News Print 
Conditions in the newsprint market were, of course, to a very 
great extent responsible for the situation in the groundwood 
market, as well as the heavily increased mill capacity in Sweden 


and Norway, and the unusually good supply of water throughout 
the year. 
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Unbleached sulphite, being also influenced to a large extent by 
the conditions of the newsprint market, the consumption in the 
u. S. A. of this pulp decreased considerably, affecting the do- 
mestic production with a decrease of about 80,000 tons and the 
import from Canada with a decrease of 60,000 tons as compared 
with 1926. On the other hand, the imports to the U. S. A, from 
Sweden were increased by about 37,000 tons of unbleached sul- 
phite whereas imports to the U. S. A. from Germany and other 
countries in Central Europe were decreased by about 35,000 tons. 
The total decrease of consumption of unbleached sulphite ac- 
cording to statistics available, amounts to about 142,000 tons in 
1927 as compared with 1926, which seems rather large and leads 
to the reflection that the available figures for 1926 might be some- 
what high, and it appears rather doubtful that there should be 
an increase in the U. S. production of about 120,000 tons between 
1925 and 1926. 

The prices declined from about $60 to $50 and in many in- 
stances below these figures, or equal to a decrease of about 17 per 
cent, which condition prevailed until the end of the year chiefly 
pending sales of spot lots on hand and offerings from a few 


cuntries as low as $46,-$47. 


Curtailment of Production 

The only remedy for this situation appeared to be—curtail- 
ment of production, The rescue of the market came in the critical 
moment, spontaneously through labor difficulties in Sweden, 
which caused the closing down of the mills from January 2, 
1928, and owing to this, the production of unbleached sulphite 
pulp is curtailed by approximately 2100 tons a day, and since 
the situation at present is still unaltered, the balance between 
supply and demand has already been adjusted, and as a conse- 
quence high prices should result in the near future. 


Increase in Sulphate Pulp 
Sulphate pulp shows a very decided upward trend as far as the 
U. S. consumption is concerned. The average annual increase is 
about 16.5 per cent for the last five years and the domestic 
production has been increased by 21 per cent as an average for 
the same period. The import production has increased only 
12 per cent on the average, 


Prices Better Stabilized 
Prices are better stabilized in sulphate pulp than in any other 
grades owing to better organized selling in Sweden, and since 
the closing down of the mills, the production of this grade was 
reduced by about 1300 tons per day. There was, nevertheless, a 
Te-adjustment of prices also in this line, from about $58 per 
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ton early in 1927 to $50—$54 at the end of the year, but as there 
are not excessive stocks on hand anywhere, the outlook is that 
the present price will be continued for some time, and if the 
Swedish lockout continues, higher prices on all grades can be 
expected, 


HUDSON RIVER MILL PLANS 

The first definite news of the plans of the International Paper 
Company to become available since the recent closing down of five 
machines at the Hudson River Mill, is the statement of John P. 
Lundrigan, industrial superintendent of the International Paper 
Company, that the shutdown is only temporary., Mr. Lundrigan, 
speaking before the Corinth Chamber of Commerce, said that the 
machines now idle will be reconstructed to make a special paper 
such as is being made at the Fort Edward mill. He stated that 
the machines will be started up in the near future and that it is 
the plan of the company to operate the Hudson River Mill at 
capacity. 

The five machines which were closed down and which had been 
operating on news print are now undergoing the necessary changes 
to permit the manufacture of paper other than news print. A 
large force of mechanics are engaged in this work which is being 
rushed to completion. The shutdown of the five machines at the 
Hudson River Mill and the closing of the pulp mill of the Curtis 
Manufacturing Company have temporarily thrown 350 workers out 
of employment. 


TO DISCUSS PAPER ON THE COAST 


A symposium on the wood pulp and paper industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, will be a leading feature of the Pacific North- 
west regional meeting of the American Chemical Society, to be 
held in Portland April 6 and 7. 

Dr. Robert Eccles Swain, head of the department of chemistry 
at Stanford University, will be guest of honor and principal 
speaker. 

B. T. McBain, paper mill engineer, will address the assembly 
on “The Future of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Pacific 
Northwest.” Dr. H. K. Benson, head of the department of chemi- 
cal engineering at the University of Washington, will speak on 
the co-operation of colleges and universities with industry, with 
especial reference to the pulp and paper industry. 

One-half day will be devoted to visiting manufacturing plants 
in and near Portland. F. L. Cooper will conduct a group to the 
plant of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company at St. Helens, 
Oregon. 


Courtesy: News Print Service Bureau 
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Paper Stock Trade Generally Dull During 1927 


With Exception of Slight Flurry Due to Holiday Buying, Mixed Papers, Manila and News Were 
Quiet Most of the Year—Kraft Paper Was Probably the Most Outstanding Grade of the Period, 
Maintaining a High Level Throughout Entire Year—Rag Market was Rather “Spotty,” Demand for 
New Cuttings Coming Nearest to Normal—Old Rags Suffered From Lack of Business Among the Mills 


Written Especially for Annual Number of Paper Trade Journal by Walter R. Hicks, of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc. 


Oh where, Oh where has the market gone, 
Oh where, Oh where has it gone, 

With the buyers short 

And the sellers long, 
Oh, where, O where has it gone? 


business willfully and woefully. We handle scrap ma- 

terial but Tex Rickard is the only one that ever made a 
fortune handling scrap material. We may have developed a few 
overweight champions and a few shortweight champions but we 
have yet to produce a premier paperweight champion. Our im- 
mortal Lindbergh spanned the Atlantic, the most glorious achieve- 
ment of all times, and, when he demonstrated that he did not do 
it for profit, he was hailed a mighty hero all over the globe. 
We have been engaged in a life’s work for years without a profit 
and, although we have autographed rejections and cancellations, 
we fail of public recognition. 


“ W ILLFUL waste is woeful want” and we are in the waste 


Figures show consumption increases each year, and, if we don’t 
get the Tuberculosis League to work, we will all perish of con- 
sumption. The more we produce the less we make and, according 
to this theory, our waste measurement may prove out bust measure- 
ment. Work is man’s estate. We do not grumble at the physical 
energy expended. Ordinarily man is happy in the performance 
of his task but the result is what governs the degree of happiness. 

We are a part of a great industry and our success should be 
governed by the prosperity of that industry. The well established 
mills are making money and we should share in that profit. The 
mantfacturers are on record to this effect as they are interested 
in putting the business on a sound basis. They realize that in 
order for any business to survive, the individual concerns must 
operate at a profit. They know that on a healthy basis it would 
mean standardization of quality, stabilization of price, and the 
guarantee of a fair return to an essential part of their business. 

Under existing conditions it is the buyer’s duty to buy as 
cheaply as he can and the insistent offers of the seller have en- 
abled the buyer to purchase at his own price. Under such a 
system no one mill could afford to pay what they thought was a 
fair price, as competition demands that they must cover on the 
same basis as their competitors, or they would be out of line, 
all of which has had its effect on market quotations over the 
year. It is therefore up to the packer to work out his own 
problem and put the market on a sound footing. 

Waste Paper has been in the dumps, actually and figuratively, 
as that is the eternal resting place of deceased papers on a dead 
market unless damned altogether to the everlasting fires of the 
incinerator. 

Mixed Papers, Manilas and News were quiet most of the year, 
with the exception of a slight flurry during the period of holiday 
buying. Kraft Paper was probably the outstanding grade of 
the year as it maintained a high level over the entire year, re- 
ceding slightly after the annual shutdown at the first of the 
year. Soft and Hard White Shavings held fairly firm throughout 
the year but also showed a decline after the first. 

Our efforts in Books and Magazines met with little or no 


success. It lacked even literary value, as the criticism of the 
mills for the most part can be summed up in that harsh word 
“Rubbish.” We have the people on one hand demanding Trash 
and the mills on the other hand rejecting Trash, and, no matter 
what the claims of the authors may be, they are exceeded only 
by the claims of the mills. The only consumer of Waste Paper 
that never kicks is the Goat, and we must realize there are very 
few of them left in the paper industry. In spite of all this there 
has been a decided improvement in the Book market, with steadily 
advancing prices, until we find them higher to-day than they 
have been for several years. This may be accountable to the 
fact that low prices that prevailed for so long discouraged the 
collection and most Books that were handled were sold mixed 
to mills having their own sorting plants, as the low prices did 
not permit sorting on the part of the packers. A scarcity of 
repacked stock followed and, when the mills requiring graded 
stock came into the market, values naturally increased. Ledgers 
and writings maintained fairly high levels over the year, and 
the market is firm at the present writing. 

The Rag situation is difficult to analyze. The fine mills that 
once hummed in good old Rag Time are suffering from the Jazz 
craze for the fickle public is content with paper that, while it may 
have a Rag tone, is only Jazz in performance. New Cuttings 
have come the nearest to a normal demand but Old Rags, with 
the exception of the Wiping grades, have suffered from a lack 
of business among the Rag consuming mills. 

Roofing mills were without a doubt the biggest factors among 
the Rag consuming trade but they were able to keep the market 
within bounds, as the absence of other mills left the field pretty 
much to the Felt makers. With the possible exception of Roofing, 
the supply of domestic Rags seemed to be ample to meet the cur- 
rent demand of the mills. Less Rags were imported than in 
any preceding year. As a matter of fact we have heard that 
some grades of Old Whites have been exported to Europe. 

New Rags enjoyed a more favorable position. This may be 
accounted to the fact that the supply is more or less limited and 
the market is not so readily flooded with cuttings. Raw Cotton 
values advanced during the year, which always has an effect on 
the New Cutting market, the White grades particularly. Both 
Shirt Cuttings and Hosiery Clips were shipped to the other 
side in good sized tonnages, all of which aided in keeping the 
market firm. 

While the market might be characterized as dull we cannot 
properly cover the situation without touching on the salient point 
that largely contributed to the dullness. As hinted in the opening 
canto of this recital the condition of the market was largely the 
result of unintelligent operation. The mills know their costs. 
They operate up to the demand and not beyond it, study the 
grades that are marketable and manufacture them. The majority 
of the packers have no idea what is going on. They simply grind 


away and trust to luck. 


When all is Dunn and Bradstreet, . 
When another year’s rolled by, 
May every Paper Stock House 
at least, “ONE MILLION, HIGH.” 
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Paper Maker’s Chemicals Enjoy Good Year 


Volume of 1927 Business Proved Generally as Large as In Preceding Twelve Months and In Some 
Special Lines Was Considerably Heavier—Production Was Expanded Moderately In Order to Keep 
Pace With Increased Demand—Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Chlorine, Sulphate of Alumina and Salt Cake 
Were in Particular Good Request Throughout Year—Prices Slightly Lower For 1928 Delivery. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Jurnal by Guy a Gardner, Mgr., Chemical 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc. 


APER maker’s chemicals, although they experienced their 
Porc ups and downs, had on the whole a very satisfactory 

year during 1927. The volume ot business generally was fully 
as large and in some special lines considerably heavier than in the 
preceding year. While the increase in production was not as 
marked as in 1924 and 1925, still a moderate expansion in opera- 
tions took place in order to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand from the various industries. 

In the early months of the year, the market was firm, price 
changes being few and then only of small interest to the con- 
tract buyers while shipments were going forward at a satisfactory 
rate, particularly withdrawals against contracts. Notably, such 
items as Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Chlorine, Alum and Salt Cake 
were in good demand. This condition was maintained well into 
the summer months, but early in the Fall selling pressure in some 
lines caused price shading on spot shipment. 

When the contract season opened, manufacturers generally made 
slight price concessions for 1928 contract delivery on some 
chemicals largely used by the paper makers. It cannot be said 
that these reductions were forced by lack of demand, as con- 
sumers had been taking deliveries in good volume at the old 
prices, but the manufacturers evidently felt that small reductions 
were in line with the general market trend and would induce the 
buyers to place their contracts early for 1928 rather than pursue 
the “watchful waiting’? method until after the turn of the year. 

That this policy was effective is indicated by the fact that during 
the closing months of the year, buyers generally contracted heavily 
at the new prices, showing entire confidence in the stability of 
the market for the next twelve months as opposed to the hand-to- 
mouth methods which were only too prevalent in the past two or 
three years and also indicating their belief that the trend of prices 
will be on the upswing in the near future. From all indications, 
the chemical consuming industries are looking forward to a 
good year and it is safe to assume that the chemical industry 
will enjoy its full share of prosperity during 1928." 

Bleaching Powder 

There has been no change on Dry Bleach from the 1927 price 
levels. Contracts were booked for this year at $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
f.o.b. works in carload lots and a very satisfactory volume of 
business is reported as having been placed for 1928 delivery. 

Sulphate of Alumina 

A steady demand for paper makers’ alum, both the commercial 
and iron-free grades, was maintained during the year. No price 
changes of any consequence were made, with the exception of 
some shading of quotations on the iron-free quality during the 
latter half of the year. 

Chlorine 

The new schedule for Chlorine is based on a price of 3-% 
cents per pound f.o.b. works in tank cars for shipment on con- 
tract. This price represents a reduction of 1-2 cents per pound 
toward shorter commitments by buyers has also influenced more 
uniform operation throughout the year, the survey showed. 


from the prevailing quotations during 1927. While the consump- 
tion of Chlorine has greatly increased in the last few years due 
to several new uses having been found for it, still production 
has kept pace with the demand and improved methods and 
larger production made this lower price possible. 


Caustic Soda 
A general reduction of $2.00 per ton on Caustic Soda went 
into effect for 1928 contract deliveries. A large contract business 
has been booked at the new price and reports indicate that export 
sales have been increasing in volume. 


Soda Ash 
The contract prices for Soda Ash over 1928 are fractionally 
lower than the 1927 schedule, the reductions applying principally 
to the light ash in bags. 
Sulphur 
The market was firm during the entire year. Price levels were 
steadily maintained and an increasing demand was experienced 
from both Domestic and Foreign buyers. 


Salt Cake 

The use of Salt Cake in various industries has increased con- 
siderably in the last few years while on the other hand, the 
production has decreased, due to many wartime plants having 
stopped operations and also to the increasing production of 
Synthetic Nitrogen which is rapidly replacing the use of Nitrate of 
Soda. These conditions prevented any large accumulations of 
unsold tonnage, and as a result, the market has been firm with 
a tendency to rising prices. 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


The annual production of the paper and wood pulp industry of 
New England amounts to approximately $260,000,000 and the mills 
employ more than 40,000 workers, according to a survey made by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in co-operation with the New 
England Council. The survey did not include concerns engaged 
in the conversion of pulp as it comes from the mills. 

New England contributes about 28 per cent of the country’s 
paper and pulp production, the figures for 1923 show. This was a 
decrease of five per cent from the 1914 figures. The total value 
of the New England production increased 131 per cent from 1914 
to 1923 whereas the increase for the country was 173 per cent. 

The survey revealed that there is less tendency in the paper and 
pulp industry to change management than in other New England 
industries so that the average period of the present management 
was found to be 23 years and the average age of the mills reported 
was 28 years. A few had been in operation over a century but 
only one was started within the past nine years. 

The primary reason given by the group of mills in the survey 
for locating in New England was the proximity of raw materials 
and water power, although a number of producers emphasized the 
importance of the nearness of markets. 
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Paper Industry Expands on The Pacific Coast 


Year 1927 Was One of Successive Surprises But According to Data Now Available It Will Be Out- 
done by Pulp and Paper Mill Developments During the Current Year—This Year It Is Estimated 


That There Will Be an Aggregate Capital Investment of Around Half a Billion Dollars in Pulp and 
Paper Mill Projects From Timber to Finished Product—1928 Is Expected To Be Year of Surprises. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by C. R. Berry 


HE crystallization of a number of the “on paper” projects 

that had been in the promotion stage awaiting the rounding 

out of their financial budgets has caused a no small whirl- 
wind of interest in the money marts of the West Coast metropo- 
lises and also made a new record for major capital accumulation 
that may turn the tide of paper trade investments from the East 
to the West. 

A review of the past year evidences all of this in an unmis- 
takable manner. A small but potential number of financing con- 
cerns have, in the past year, established themselves in western 
cities, and pulp and paper mill engineers and technicians, repre- 
senting all of the varied phases of the industry from the forest 
and hydroelectric engineer to the production engineer and paper 
finisher, are to be found in every important city on the Coast; 
these experts and trained operators many of them representing 
Eastern parent concerns have now covered the field in such an 
efficient manner as to render it unnecessary for any project 
initiated in the West to want for ready assistance in the develop- 
ment of its business. 

What may be considered as epochal in the progress of the pulp 
industry of the Pacific Coast, was the shipment by water last 
December of a cargo of pulp to the Atlantic seaboard. This ship- 
ment, made from the new Longview Fibre Company’s mill at 
Longview, Wash., inaugurated, unostentatiously, the beginning of 
production for other than local consumption. 

Increased Production and Stabilized Prices 

It is encouraging to note the upward trend of production has 
had no depressing effect upon prices; the consumer apparently is 
satisfactorily settled upon the price bases “as is” and would be as 
greatly disturbed by a cut in price as by a price advance, particu- 
larly the publisher and printer whose cost system is thrown out 
of balance in either case. 

That no change in the “temperature” of the industry in the 
West was noticed as the mammoth new mills of Eastern Canada 
started into production last year, was somewhat remarkable; but 
if any effect was noticed, it was the added zest it gave to western 
developments and with no fear expressed that West-made pulp 
will go a-begging. 

No Price Fixing Necessary 

So long as stocks are moving,—no matter how slowly, Coast 
producers of pulp need not to be alarmed as to a panicky market. 
Prices necessarily are created in the East, but not “fixed.” This 
is entirely superfluous and for the simple reason that at the price 
the Eastern consumer is asked to pay for Canadian pulp products, 
the Western pulp mill can produce at a profit, plus a higher quality 
of product. Quality ever was the best sales agent and the absurd 
idea of inaugurating a “price combine” on the Pacific Coast is as 
utterly out of tune as Free Trade now is, and those who some 
few years ago were responsible for the attempt at such a move, 
were not very popular. 


Timber Growth High Class 
One of the principal reasons for the condition as outlined is 
the higher quality of pulp products from Western timber. To 
justify this assertion it is perhaps necessary rather sharply to 


differentiate between Eastern Canadian pulp timber and that of 
the Pacific Coast. The latter, as a general thing, is of a whiter 
color, sap stain is much less and the fiber is considerably softer, 
These characteristics in pulping processes are distinct advantages 
since the Western wood does not require such a strong bleaching 
agent and less chemical in the cooking or digesting processes. 

A tree up to twenty-four inches in diameter at the stump con- 
tains possibly twice the amount of black knots (pin knots) per 
cubic content that a tree forty-eight inches in diameter contains; 
these being, in a general way, fair diameter averages of Eastern 
Canadian and West Coast pulp wood species. The superior qual- 
ity of Pacific Coast pulp as it becomes more generally recognized 
as being such, will force the attention of Eastern mills—not rapidly, 
let it be known, but eventually; and then such differences as 
higher cost of transportation and quantity production will be 
adjusted by the very laws of economics by which the industry is 
held in balance. 

Significant Move of Timber Industry 

In an analysis of some of the more vital changes affecting the 
timber industry of the Pacific Coast during the past year, one of 
the most significant—and, in all likelihood, the most far reaching, 
was that of the—almost supernatural—raising of the lowly and 
despised Western hemlock to the dendrological pedestal of fame. 
Vast stands of the finest hemlock (and Western hemlock really 
is a wonderful wood) that loggers from the days of the mythical 
Paul Bunyan skirted around as if every Tsuga was a plague spot, 
now almost with reverence, count and cruise and tally and total 
them for both present and future utilization as pulp timber. This 
remarkable swing to favor has not been as noticeable as has been 
the upbuilding of half a dozen fine pulp mills, but the economic 
significance of the change is tremendous, for there are many 
billions of feet—millions of cords of this species in the North 
Pacific territory, almost all of which will eventually be ground 
or digested into the finest pulp it is possible to make of wood; 
some, the select, undoubtedly will be utilized for flooring as its 
remarkable qualities as such become more generally recognized, 
but this latter industry will most harmoniously fit in with the 
pulp mill, as some concerns are already preparing for it. 

Past Year One of Realization 


The new mills of the past year were realizations of carefully 
worked out plans. Pretty well described and detailed in the 
Annual Mill number of Paper Trave Journat, they require no re- 
introduction and the last of them to go into production has been 
in operation at least two months. Revisions and alterations have 
been astonishingly few, giving proof of the fact that no haphazard 
methods were employed in the development of each. 

Marketing connections generally were arranged far in advance 
of commencing operations and most of the new as well as the 
mills longer established have their output contracted for and no 
complaints are heard as to cancellations. It might safely be stated 
that every one of the pulp mills which started operations during 
the past year are meeting with the measure of success each had 
anticipated. 


Where the small capacity pulp mill has been developed upon 
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the sole utilization of mill waste, profits have not been as great 
as hoped for. Mill waste is mill waste and what does not make 
a respectable piece of lumber or box shook, has rather an uncer- 
tain future; if too knotty or too shaky to make No. 3 Common, 
or No. 2 Box Shooks, the chances are it will not pass a very high 
quality test for pulp wood. This fact has forced much culling 
and selecting, necessitating additional labor of handling, which 
runs the manufacturing cost of the finished product up to an 
alarming degree. 

The fault can be and is being corrected in most instances by the 
inclusion of forest wood with the mill waste. This practice per- 
mits of less selectivity of the waste, as the higher percentage of 
clear in the forest woods offsets the lower grade of the waste 
wood. 

Mills Increase Capacities 

A number of the mills of the Pacific Coast have increased their 
production of pulp and paper during recent months. The Powell 
River Company, Ltd., is now manufacturing nearly 500 tons of 


news print paper daily and now is the largest capacity single unit 


paper mill on the Coast. The Crown Willamette Paper Company 
is a larger producer, perhaps, having a greater aggregate tonnage 
from its three large plants. The Washington Pulp and Paper 
Company, under the added capacity of another machine, and the 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., are not far behind the foremost in daily ton- 
nage. The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, making an ex- 
cellent grade of kraft stock, under the able direction of Max Ober- 
dorfer is operating on a near-100 per cent capacity schedule and it 
is reported that an addition is planned for the near future. 

These are but examples of the upward tendency of the paper 
manufacturing industry in the Western area and which is reflected 
more or less by all. 


Promotion Quite Necessary 


While inopportune promotion in the early stages of project 
development generally results in either the new project dying pre- 
maturely or corrected by a change of control, in any event the 
concerns which are successfully established have so become suc- 
cessful because of a distinct need to be filled and not by reason 
of their being a “good promotion.” However, the promoter or 
promotion agent is not to be regarded as an evil genii in the West, 
or as an unnecessary factor. In this particular, the West may 
differ from the East. Promoters, or those who “whip into shape” 
are quite necessary in the far flung Pacific Coast states where 
capital, distant as it generally is, demands a complete picture of 
the project—a moving picture in fact,—from the standing tree to 
the bale of pulp or the roll of paper. To do this requires much 
labor—engineering effort, securing of options, serial picturization 
and a hundred things that make up the ordinary project having 
so many ramifications as does this particular industry. It is indeed 
a serious mistake to assume that the promoter should be eliminated 
as there is not one mill in the West today but that did not at 
some stage of its development employ the promoter and enjoy 
the benefits of promotion. 

There are now, so to speak, not less than seventeen projects on 
the West Coast in the “promotion stage.” Some of them have 
advanced and are near the crystallization point of development and 
there is every reason to believe that sooner or later, this entire 
complement of pulp or paper mill projects will be developed into 
successful mills. This would bring the total of mills on the 
Pacific slope up to sixty—not at all out of proportion when the 
area from Los Angeles to Juneau is considerd. 


Room for One Hundred Mills? 

There\is no doubt ample accommodation for one hundred mills 
on the Pacific Coast forest area. But will that number ever be 
realized? The tendency is fast setting in the opposite direction, 
most clearly evidenced by the big mergers of Eastern Canada; 
and the West is a more fecund ground for breeding mergers than 
almost any other place on earth! It matters not whether it is a 
‘bad thing” or a “good thing” to “gather into bundles,” the 
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“gathering” is going to grow apace and in so far as the paper 
industry is concerned, there is one compelling reason why it will 
be remarkable indeed if one hundred mills ever are established 
as independent units under one hundred different controls. 


Control of Timberlands 


The key to success of the pulp and paper industry of the West 
lies in the control of sufficient timbered area to assure a perpetual 
supply of raw material. No pulp manufacturing concern of the 
future may be considered as independent without its own timber 
supply. Year by year this economic line is being drawn tighter. 
Month by month the mill, depending upon the open market for its 
pulp wool supply will become more greatly embarrassed. 

To be able to control large stands of Western pulp timber 
requires large capital investment. In no sense of the word is it 
the business of the small or underfinanced enterprise, but a 
veritable Armageddon in which the industrial giant must be at his 
best—and very nature itself ordains that the price be high. This 
is why, briefly, good or ill, the merging of Western pulp and 
paper mills reasonably may be expected in the near future. 


Is Government Owned Timber an Exception? 


Since it appears that the timber resource is destined vitally to 
influence the Western industry, it might be reasoned that the 
National Forest areas, government owned, are an exception to 
the rule as outlined and the possibile fifty per cent of the total 
pulp timber resources of the West, as public timber, is available for 
the small mill. This would happily be true were no obstacles inter- 
vening—obstacles consisting of natural barriers, of which the 
timber buyer has long ago taken advantage. The small timber 
buyer desirous of purchasing stumpage from the government soon 
finds that it is not feasible to get at this National Forest stumpage, 
which can only be gotten out by airplane without the purchase of 
extensive “key” holdings of private timber owners. No one is to 
be condemned for this condition and it took large capital and great 
foresight to purchase thousands of acres of timberland of debat- 
able value and build miles of costly railroad to achieve an ob- 
jective that meant either riches or ruin to the intrepid operator— 
and no one can deny.the fact that the Western timberman has 
taken and still takes chances. 


Merging of Lumber and Pulp Interests Result 


A natural trend of a combination of interests is that of lumber 
and paper, largely in view of the foregoing circumstances sur- 
rounding the pulp and paper industry in a locality where the 
acquisition of a timber resource appears to be vital. In these days 
of permissible mergers—once tabooed by a Rooseveltian interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law, such combinations of interests 
are a distinct benefit, both to the merging parties and the public. 
In this instance, large areas of timberlands in which are found both 
saw and pulp timber, the logging of these separately is not univers- 
ally feasible. Generally, the pulp timber lies back of the saw 
timber and the “skipping” of the lumber material imposes a too 
heavy cost on the pulp material in the building of roads, extending 
logging lines and doing all of the many costly things necessary to a 
wood harvesting operation of any magnitude. Thus has an eco- 
nomic situation intruded, which must and will be taken advantage 
of. 

That these predictions are not mere fancies, but have their 
present parallels, are exampled by the St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company and the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company, two producing 
mills which are operating in conjunction with large lumber mills. 
The new mill of the Union Bag and Paper Power Corporation, 
for which ground is now being broken, is, in effect, another in- 
stance, as this mill will be in tandem with the large, new hemlock 
mill of the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company at Tacoma, 
Wash. Rumors are to the effect that large lumber interests are 
shortly to commence the erection of a 200-ton sulphate pulp mill 
at Bellingham, Wash., which, undoubtedly, will be coupled up with 
one of the large mills there. 
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The Willapa Pulp and Paper Company, a new organization, has 
taken over an extensive saw mill at South Bend, Wash., together 
with a large tract of pulp and saw timber, and its program is to 
operate both of these industries together. The Willapa Pulp and 
Paper Company through R. A. Swain, its president and A. E. 
Barry, its secretary, has inaugurated this new operating policy in a 
locality that, considering one of these industries alone, would not 
be realized; and the success of their policy already is apparent. 


Newsprint Consumption Increases 


What may be regarded as the most faithful barometers of paper 
consumption on the West Coast, is that of news print paper. 
Printers’ papers, Wrappings and paper specialties are yet being 
drawn from the East in fairly large quantities; but very little if 
any news print paper is now brought in, hence its greater value 
as an indicator. Complete figures are not available by which to 
show this increase in a general way, but the healthy growth of 
the Seattle Daily Times may ideally illustrate the upward trend 
of news print paper consumption on the Pacific Coast, which, in 
turn, quite forcefully portrays the increase in production. 

The Times, a daily and Sunday, having the customary six edi- 
tions of other metropolitan dailies, employed 2,105,000 pounds of 
paper in its editions during the month of January, this year, com- 
pared with 2,073,000 in January, 1927; in the Times’ yearly con- 
sumption, increases are more noticeable; in 1924, 16,456,454 pounds 
were used; in 1925, 20,094 pounds; in 1926, 23,694,593 pounds and 
last year this advanced to 24,529,594 pounds. This newspaper is 
one of the most enterprising dailies on the Pacific Coast which has 
built up its circulation in a most business-like manner and is to 
be regarded as a fair criterion of what the actual, substantial 
. increase of news print paper consumption amounts to. The Times, 
as in the case of all of the dailies, draws its material from nearby 
mills and the product is of the same high quality as the No. 1 
news print made by Eastern mills. 


Chemical Ingredients of Local Origin 


Most of the chemicals required for pulp and paper abound on 
the Pacific Coast, rendering it unnecessary to draw from distant 
parts these components without which the vast pulp wood re- 
sources could not be reduced to pulp and paper. Limestone, 


possibly the commonest of these, is found in many instances, 
under the roots of the pulp timber itself; it is of a surpassing good 
Sulphur, the most distant, can be transported 
Talc, sizings, fillers and other chemical 


quality as a rule. 
by water from Texas. 
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agents are produced here, although rosin, colors and more highly 
manufactured commodities are purchased elsewhere. 
Half a Billion Dollars Invested 

This year there will be an aggregate capital investment of 
around $500,000,000 in Western pulp and paper mill projects, from 
investments in timberlands to freight on shipments of the finishe 
product. 

The Zellerbach Paper Company, having merged with Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. has possibly the largest program of expansion of 
all, with the Crown-Willamette Paper Company’s Canadian jp. 
terests second, with its reported $30,000,000 project at Campbell 
River, B. C. The Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, through 
subsidiaries also has an active program outlined. Then follows 
individual enterprises, of which the Union Bag and Paper Power 
Corporation leads with a capital investment of well over $3,00). 
000 in mill development alone. 

The year 1927 was a year of successive surprises to the industry 
in the West, but according to the most conservative data available, 
it will be outdone by mill development of the current year. This 
may be due in part by the momentum established last year, for 
otherwise, a national election year is usually conductive to a slow- 
ing up of industrial development, unwarranted and absurd as it 
may appear to be. 


HEADS CENTRAL NATIONAL CORP. 

D. Samuel Gottesman, president of M. Gottesman & Co., Inc, 
and chairman of the board of directors of the Central National 
Bank of New York, has been elected president of the Central 
National Corporation recently organized and which will commence 
operations with a paid-in cash capital in excess of $3,000,000. 

The purpose of the Central National Corporation is to give to 
its stockholders and to the public an opportunity to participate 
more broadly in operations which should yield profits not directly 
available to the individual investor. It will deal in corporate and 
governmental securities and participate in underwriting syndi- 
cates, also engage in financial and other undertakings. 


FINNISH PULP WELL SOLD 
Finnish ground wood mills had disposed of their entire 1927 
output by the end of October, and are reported to have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep the mills running until April. Prices are 
said to be unsatisfactory, and additional difficulties have arisen 
through the action of some competitors in quoting far under the 
market price. 
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News Print Continues to Expand in Canada 


Dominion Mills Manufactured Last Year More Than 2,000,000 Tons, or One-Third of Total World 
Production—Further Large Expansions Under Way Denote That Total Daily Capacity by End of 
Present Year Will Amount to 10,000 Tons Daily, Equal to Annual Production Capacity of 3,000,000 
Tons—Co-operative Action by Large Consolidations Curtails Output of the Mills and Maintains Prices. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by C. L. Sibley. 


difficulties for the pulp and paper industry, there can be no 

doubt that it was the year of the greatest achievement in 
every direction which the industry has ever had in this country. 
The outstanding factor was, of course, the situation in regard to 
news print manufacture. In the face of a relatively slow in- 
crease in the market demand for news print, the most rapid ex- 
pansion in productive capacity in the history of the industry took 
place in the Dominion, the new mills and expansions of existing 
mills brought into production increasing the capacity by no fewer 
than 1,600 tons daily, on the top of an increase in 1926 of 1,316 
tons daily. As the market has at no time during the year been 
able to absorb anything like the productive capacity of the mills, 
the demand falling short of capacity by between 15 and 20 per cent., 
a condition of unusual difficulty has had to be faced, and this has 
brought about an era of consolidation unprecedented in the history 
of the industry, whereby production has been curtailed by co- 
operative action, with resulting maintenance of price and the pre- 
vention of a crisis which undoubtedly would have brought disaster 
to many companies, if not to the industry in general. The move- 
ment towards consolidation is not yet completed. Already it has 
resulted in a very large proportion of the Canadian output being 
brought under the control of three large organizations, and the 
indications are that by the time the movement is completed, the pro- 
duction outside of consolidated control will be negligible 


While substantial progress of a constructive nature thus marked 
the year 1927, the industry is not yet out of the woods. For in- 
stance, the production of Canadian mills during the past year 
amounted to something over 2,000,000 tons of news print, which 
is rather more than one-third of the total world production, but 
further large expansions in productive capacity in the Dominion 
are under way, to such an extent, indeed, that it is estimated that 
the total daily capacity by the end of the present year will amount 
to 10,000 tons per day, equal to an annual productive capacity of 
3,000,000 tons. Barring unforeseen developments, however, it is 
believed that the spirit of co-operation has so far advanced as to 
permit of a leadership that will bring the industry through an ad- 
mittedly critical period with success, and that thereafter there will 
be fairly plain sailing. 

A most hopeful factor in the situation is that both the Quebec 
and the Ontario provincial Governments are fully alive to the 
dangers of over-expansion, and are giving no encouragement to the 
erection of new mills, the Quebec Government having gone so far 
as to adopt a policy by which any further limits that are offered 
will be granted only to pulp and paper companies already in exist- 
ence. Meanwhile the Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Inter- 
ior for the Dominion, has issued a statement declaring that the 
pulp and paper industry has been developed as far as it should go, 
adding “Until we are more certain that our pulpwood supplies will 
Sustain the industry on a permanent basis, there is no justifica- 
tion for continuation of the rather hectic expansion witnessed dur- 
ing the past few years. Rather, the time is more opportune for 
concentration of effort on refinements of methods and the more 
complete manufacture by Canadian mills of pulp wood extracted 


D ESPITE the fact that the year 1927 was one of extraordinary 


from Canadian forests.” As showing the importance of forest 
industries to Canada, he states that the net crop of forest products 
from the camps, mills and factories is estimated to be not less than 
$475,000,000. There are over 6,900 manufacturing establishments 
in which wood or paper are the basic materials used. These plants 
employ 125,000 people and distribute annually $150,000,000 in wages. 
In addition over 30,000 men are employed in the woods operations 
for at least a part of the year, mostly in winter when demand in 
agriculture and other industries is slack. Canada, he adds, is now 
the greatest news print manufacturing country in the world, and 
exports more news print than all the other countries combined. 

In regard to Mr. Stewart's remarks, it may be explained that 
the Dominion Government has no jurisdiction over the forests in 
the Dominion, except those in the Prairie Provinces, all the forests 
in the other Provinces being under the control of the Provincial 
governments. His remarks, therefore, apply mainly to the forests 
in Northern Manitoba, where the pulp wood content has proved to 
be disappointing. 

Consolidations in the Industry 

The two outstanding developments in connection with the con- 
solidation of the industry in Canada during the year have been 
the formation of a central selling agency named the Canadian 
Newsprint Company, Ltd., and the merging of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company interests with the Spanish River Company 
interests. Another outstanding development has been the vast ex- 
tension of the interests of the International Paper Company. 

The Canadian Newsprint Company, which has a capitalization of 
$5,000,000 preferred stock and 10,000 common shares of no par 
value, acquired the G. H. Mead Company, the Caandian Export 
Paper Company, and the St. Maurice Sales Company, Ltd. 
Through these companies, it controls the sale of a daily output 
of 5,000 tons of news print, being the combined production of the 
following mills: Laurentide Company, Price Bros. & Co., Port 
Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation, St. Maurice Valley Corpora- 
tion, Canada Paper Company, Ste. Anne Paper Company, Span- 
ish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Fort William Paper Company, 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Manitoba Paper Company, 
and the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company. The manager of 
the Canadian Newsprint Company is P. B. Wilson, vice-president 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company. 

The consolidation of the Abitibi and Spanish River interests 
brought into one organization not only the parent companies but 
also the Fort William Power Company, Ltd., the Manitoba Paper 
Company, Ltd., the Ste. Anne Paper Company, Ltd., and the Mur- 
ray Bag Paper Company, Ltd. These together have total assets of 
about $180,000,000, an immediate capacity of 650,000 tons of news 
print per annum, with resources sufficient to increase this capacity 
to 1,000,000 tons per annum, as well as developed power of over 
200,000 h.p., with undeveloped water powers of 500,00 h.p. 

The extension and consolidation of the interests of the Inter- 
national Paper Company in Canada have gone on apace during the 
year, under the subsidiary company known as the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company. This latter company was formed in 
1916 by a special Act of the province of Quebec. The company 
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has a news print mill at Three Rivers of 700 tons capacity per 
day, a news print mill at Gatineau which will have an ultimate 
capacity of 1,399 tons per day, with capacity for 500 tons now 
installed, and the old Riordon mills at Kipawa and Hawkesbury, 
with a combined capacity of 400 tons of bleached sulphite pulp. 
In addition the International Paper Company has important pulp 
and paper interests in New Brunswick and Newfoundland, and 
has developed into one of the largest hydro-electric power inter- 
ests in Canada. With regard to the company’s interests in New- 
foundland, during the year it took over the Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Company, in which Armstrong Whitworth & Co., the 
famous English engineering firm, held 51 and the Reid Company 
of Newfoundland: 49 per cent. of the capital stock. The mills, 
for which the Newfoundland and British Governments acted as 
joint guarantors, cost nearly $50,000,000 for construction and ac- 
cessories, or about 100 per cent. beyond the estimates, and had 
been operated for two years at a heavy loss. The International 
Company agreed to spend $15,000,000 on enlarging the property and 
for other purposes, and is allowed until 1933 to bring the capacity 
of the mills up from 400 to 600 tons per day of news print. 


New Production During the Year 


Fifteen new machines, having a daily rated capacity of 1,600 
tons of news print, were added to the productive capacity of 
Canadian mills during the year. Of these machines, eleven were 
installed in the Province of Quebec, two in Ontario and two in 
Manitoba. The latter were put into operation at the Manitoba 
Pulp and Paper Company’s new mills at Pine Falls, which is the 
first news print mill to be established in the Prairie Provinces. 
In the province of Quebec three new mills commenced operations, 
the Canadian International Paper Company’s mills at Gatineau, 
the Ste. Anne Pulp and Paper Company’s mill at Beaupre, and the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company’s mill at Quebec. In 
Ontario one new mill was established, that of the Thunder Bay 
Paper Company at Port Arthur. These new mills accounted for 
elevent of the fifteen new machines that were installed and brought 
into operation during the year, the other four machines being 
additions to existing plants. This month the Lake St. John Power 
and Paper Company’s mill at Mistassini, Quebec, has commenced 
operations, and during the year it will be producing 220 tons of 
news print daily, all of which has been sold on a ten-year con- 
tract. Several other mills will come into production during the 
present year, construction being well advanced. The largest of 
these is that of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company at 
Kapuskasing, Ont., which will have a capacity of 400 tons per 
day, and others include the mills of the Murray Bay Paper Com- 
pany and the Great Lakes Paper Company. Another mill of large 
extent scheduled for the not distant future is that of the St. 
Regis Paper Company at Cap Rouge, Que. The original plans 
for this provided for an output of 400 tons of news print per 
day, but it is now stated that the company proposes to utilize a 
portion of its plant for the manufacture of rayon. 


Other Branches of the Industry 


With regard to other branches of the industry, the situation 
may be summed up by quoting a review prepared by L. R. Wilson, 
the 1927 president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
He says: 

“Wood-pulp production for 1927 was greater than in the pre- 
vious year, due mainly to the increased output of news print, but 
as regards wood-pulp manufactured for sale the situation was 
unsatisfactory. There was a slackening in demand from the 
United States and competition was very keen in that market, re- 
sulting in a lowering of prices to unremunerative levels. Canadian 
shipments of wood-pulp were smaller than in the previous year, 
except in the cases of bleached sulphite, which increased by 20 
per cent., and sulphate, which was about the same. The world 
production of rayon or artificial silk continues to increase and 
Canadian mills supply a good proportion of the pulp which forms 


the raw material of this industry. A new mill erected by the 
Canadian Cellulose Company at Cornwall for the manufacture 
of soda-pulp came into operation during the year and marks q 
further stage in the development of the industry in this country, 
as this grade of pulp has previously been imported. 

“For grades of paper other than news print the year was more 
satisfactory than the previous two or three years had been. The 
mills manufacturing these grades depend almost entirely upon 
the domestic market for their outlet, and the improved conditions 
in Canada generally have been reflected in a better demand for 
these products. Canadian mills are equipped to supply practically 
every grade of paper used in this country, and the quality does 
not suffer in comparison with the products of other countries. [t 
is to be regretted, however, that the Customs returns continue to 
show large amounts of paper imported into Canada which could 
with advantage be manufactured by Canadian mills. In the fiscal 
year ending March 3lst, 1927, the imports of paper into this 
country were valued at $11,359,582, a sum which, if it had been 
used to purchase Canadian-made paper, would have meant a con- 
siderable outlay in wages and in many other directions and would 
have added to the prosperity of Canada as a whole. Exports of 
these grades of paper are not very large, as the severe competition 
experienced in overseas markets from European producers leaves a 
very small margin of profit. Exports of book paper, however, 
showed a good increase, and larger shipments were sent to 
Australia and New Zealand.” 


Scientific Progress in the Industry 


From the scientific point of view marked progress has taken 
place in the industry in Canada during the past year. It is said 
that the successful introduction of the Minton Vacuum Dryer 
into the mills of Price Bros. & Co. marks probably the most 
important development in the design of paper machines for a 
century. Then a new type of centrifugal screen has been suc- 
cessfully installed in some of the newer mills; the operation of 
paper machines without deckles has been definitely established; 
the artificial grinder stone is in successful use; and the world’s 
widest paper machines, the 270-inch machines at the International 
Company’s mill at Gatineau, have been brought into operation. 
Another great forward step has been the building of the new 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute at Montreal, which will be 
completed by April next. This building has been erected by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in co-operation with McGill 
University. These two will co-operate in the work to be carried 
on in the Institute in scientific research and its practical application 
to the industry. The Institute will also form the headquarters of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


Quebec Loses Labrador Territory 


By a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
sitting in London, Quebec, during the year definitely lost title 
to a large slice of Labrador which it had come to look upon as 
its own. Newfoundland was awarded clear title deeds to a ter- 
ritory on the mainland of British North America covering no less 
than 110,000 square miles, or about twice the extent of Newfound- 
land itself. This territory had hitherto been regarded as a por- 
tion of the Province of Quebec. It includes forests of spruce pulp- 
wood roughly estimated to have a value of $250,000,000, and the 
whole of the Hamilton River, including the Grand Falls, which 
are 900 feet in height, and capable of producing millions of horse- 
power of electric energy. Newfoundland is now proceeding ac- 
tively with negotiations for the development of the pulpwood 
resources of this region. 


Forest Conservation 


This past summer the writer was visiting a spot in the Laurentian 
Mountains about 90 miles north of Montreal. One of the owners 
of a summer cottage there raked up a small heap of rubbish in 
his garden and set fire to it. Within 15 minutes the sound of a 


galloping horse was heard on the road, and there dashed up a 
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forest ranger who asked for the man’s permit to start a fire. 
Of course he had none, and he was ordered to extinguish the fire 
jmmediately. Whether or not a fine followed the writer does 
not know, but the incident was a striking illustration of the 
rigorous system now in force for the protection of the forests 
against fire. The smoke had been sighted from a lookout plainly 
visible against the skyline on a distant mountan. Thence by tele- 
phone the lookout man had communicated with the nearest 
mounted ranger, and the fire was extinguished before there was 
any possibility of danger to the surrounding forest. If the fire 
had actually been in the forest itself it is possible that an aeroplane 
with fire-extinguishing appliances would have been over the ‘spot 
in quick time. 

No one in forest regions in Quebec and some of the other 
provinces is now allowed to light a fire without a permit, and all 
sportsmen and others who enter the forest must have a permit. 
Lookout stations are established everywhere, and hundreds of 
miles of telephone wire are stretched through the forests to keep 
the rangers in touch with what is going on. Settlers, of course, 
require to burn slash at intervals, but are only allowed to do so on 
permits. An elaborate weather-forecasting system is in effect 
to guide those responsible in granting permits. Sir Frederick 
Stupart, the head of the Dominion Meteorological Service, says: 
“Forecasts have been extended during the past season to the 
Province of Quebec, so that the service now covers British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. Negotiations are under way 
with the remaining provinces, and it is anticipated that these will 
all be equipped and operated in 1928. In the season of 1927 
twenty-four special stations operated by protection officials sent 
daily wires to the Bureau at Toronto. These stations are all 
established at selected points in the fire districts, and from this 
and other data a daily bulletin was wired to the protection offices 
every morning forecasting weather for two days, sometimes 
longer.” 

Forest officer§ are enthusiastic regarding the possibilities offered 
by this new development in scientific fire protection, and, in dis- 
tricts where the plan has been in use for two or three seasons, 
claim that the service forms the basis for the issuing of all per- 
mits to settlers and woods travellers. Also, as fire hazards do 
not occur in all the districts at the same time, it enables the pro- 
tectionist to manage his men as mobile units and transfer them to 
the danger zones without endangering the areas from which men 
and equipment are drawn. This makes for economy as well as 
efficiency in fire fighting. Forecasts are also used in directing 
economical utilization of aeroplanes. In fact, one Province stated 
that it had in one season cut down its operation costs by one-half. 

One of the first forms of research to be taken up by the new 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute in Montreal will be the 
question of utilizing inferior tree species for pulpwood. As for 
other forms of research, some of the larger pulp and paper com- 
panies are making sample plot studies of reproduction, using 
different logging methods, clear cutting, etc., and studying the 
character of reproductions. The question of land classification 
and the establishment of forest reserves is receiving more attention 
than ever before. In Quebec, for example, 225,000 acres are now 
being examined annually. Other provinces have also made a start, 
notably New Brunswick. This procedure makes for proper direc- 
tion in the matter of placing settlers on land suitable for agri- 
cultural pursuits, and in preventing settlers clearing land suitable 
only for forests. 

In addition to being invaluable for fire prevention, the aero- 
plane has speeded up by many years the work of surveying and 
classifying timber lands. 

Government nurseries in Quebec and Ontario are supplying many 
millions of young trees every year for reforestation, and many 
of the larger pulp and paper companies also have their own 
nurseries, 

No review of the pulp and paper indstry in Canada wou'd be 
complete without a reference of the development of water power, 
which goes hand in hand with the establishment of new pulp and 
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paper mills and the extension of existing ones. Indeed, pulp and 


paper companies are among the largest owners of water powers 
in the country. Never before has there been such progress in 
the harnessing of water powers as in the past year. During the 
year the hydro-electric equipment installed represented no less than 
221,000 h.p., bringing the total installation in Canada to 4,778,- 
000 h.p. In addition other undertakings were advanced to such a 
stage that further total of 378,000 h.p. will be in place during the 
first six or seven months of the present year, bringing to total by 
the middle of the year to more than 5,100,000 hp. The latter 
figure is just double the total installation at the end of 1920. 


One of the features of the year was the construction of a line 
of 165,000 volts, 135 miles in length, by the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company from the head of the Saguenay river to 
Quebec City, primarily to supply the great new paper mills of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, but also, of course, 
for general use. Construction of another line of still greater 
voltage was begun during the year by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission to transmit power more than 200 miles from the 
Gatineau river in Quebec to the city of Toronto. This is designed 
to carry more than 250,000 h.p. at 220,000 volts, and is expected to 
be in operation during the coming autumn. 

In installations during the year Quebec took the lead, mainly 
due to the activities of the Gatineau Power Company, a subsidiary 
of the International Paper Company. The Company brought into 
operation the initial installations of its Chelsea and Farmers Rapids 
developments on the Gatineau river, the first of 102,000 h.p., and 
the second of 72,000 h.p. The Company also vigorously carried 
forward the development of Paugan Falls, on the same river, 
where 204,000 h.p. is being installed. For the benefit of these 
developments a dam was erected creating a storage reservoir of 
95,000,000,000 cubic.: This reservoir was filled early in the year. 
Additional to this work, the International Paper Company acquired 
the plants and systems of the Ottawa-Montreal Power Company 
and the Quebec Southern Power Company, completing the en- 
largement of the latter’s Rawdon plant on the Oureau river from 
300 h.p. to 2,150 h.p. 

The largest project now under construction is the 800,000 h.p. 
devélopment of the Alcoa Power Company at Chute-a-Caron, on 
the Saguenay River. Other projects in the Province of Quebec 
include the addition of unit No. 11 of 45,000 h.p. to the Duke- 
Price development on the Saguenay river and a 65,000 h.p. de- 
velopment by the Montreal Island Power Company on Des 
Prairies river near Montreal. The Ottawa River Power Company 
has authorized the addition of 25,000 h.p. to its development near 
Bryson on the Ottawa river, and the Ontario Paper Company 
has a plant of 40,000 h.p. under way on the Riviere aux Outardes. 

In Ontario the larger schemes under way include a 54,000 h.p. 
installation by the Hydro-Electric Commission on the Nipigon 
river, and a* 56,250 h.p. installation on the Mattagami river by the 
Spruce Falls Company. 

In New Brunswick the St. John River Power Company, an- 
other subsidiary of the International Paper Company, has made 
rapid progress on the construction of its 80,000 h.p. development at 
Grand Falls on the St. John river. 

In British Columbia a number of large schemes are under 
way, including a 500,000 h.p. development on the Bridge river by 
the Bridge River Power Company and a 60,000 h.p. development 
on the Kootenay river by the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company. 

In Manitoba the Manitoba Power Company has completed the 
superstructure of its Great Falls plant on the Winnipeg river, and 
brought into operation a fourth unit of 28,000 h.p. 

The numerous undertakings in the initial stages of construc- 
tion and others about to be commenced will result in.an addition 
to the Dominion total of more than 2,000,000 h.p., much of which, 
it is expected, will be in place before the end of 1930. The capital 
required for this new work will involve the direct. investment 
at least $200,000,000, and many times this amount in the application 
of power to industry and domestic and public use. 
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Ontario Paper Industry Progresses Steadily 


New Thunder Bay Paper Mill at Port Arthur Came Into Production During Past Year—News Print 
Plant of Great Lakes Paper Co., at Fort William, Rapidly Nearing Completion—Modern Soda Pulp 
Mill of Canadian Cellulose Co., Located at Cornwall, Went Into Operation Recently—Hinde & Dauch 
Co., Erected Straw Board Plant at Trenton to Feed Its Toronto Mill—Conserving Timber Resources. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by G. W. Brock. 


HE year recently closed in the pulp and paper industry of 
Canada was one of considerable expansion in manufacturing, 

of a fair degree of prosperity in wholesale marketing of the 
product and of a merging of a number of the big pulp and paper 
interests, together with organized selling activities. Consolida- 
tions were effected when the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany was absorbed by the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, the 
latter company also merging with the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, and taking over the Abitibi Fibre Company 
as well. Selling organizations of more than fifty per cent of the 
Canadian news print companies was effected, while control of 
the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., with mills at Fort William, 
Thorold, Port Arthur and Mille Roches, with a combined capa- 
city of 170 tons of paper a day, passed into the hands of Canadian 
leaders in the industry after having been dominated by American 
interests for years. Feelers thrown out last year in other directions 
may result in further amalgamations during the next eleven 
months, designed to reduce costs and increase sales efficiency 
and facilities. 


Ontario Developments 

During the year just closed the new paper mill at Port Arthur 
of the Thunder Bay Paper Company came into production, while 
good progress was made by the Backus interests, which are be- 
hind the Great Lakes Paper Company, on a 250-ton news print 
mill at Fort William. This will be in operation next summer 
with an initial output of 100 tons. Considerable improvements 
were carried out at Strathcona, Ont., by the Strathcona Paper 
Company, in the way of new buildings and increased plant, while 
the Canadian Cellulose Company, a subsidiary of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, went into operation in the new plant at 
Cornwall,’ making 25 tons a day of soda pulp for the parent 
company. At Trenton, the Hinde & Dauch Company, of Canada, 
Ltd., put up a straw board plant to feed its Toronto Mill with 
corrugated and fibre box board and this has been running at its 
50-ton daily capacity for some months. Construction was com- 
menced of two other board mills—one by the Dominion Box- 
board Company, a subsidiary of the Dominion Envelope and 
Carton Company, Ltd., Toronto, and the other by the Canadian 
Paperboard Company, Ltd. Both plants are under construction 
in Toronto and will be in operation shortly. In the Niagara Dis- 
trict, the Superior Paper Mills, Ltd. got under way during 
the year at Thorold, with a well-equipped plant for the manufac- 
ture of light weight paper and paper specialties, while the new 
sulphite mill of the Fort William Paper Company went into 
production with a capacity of from 70 to 80 tons daily. In 
Northern Ontario a large amount of development took place 
Lakes Paper Company, Ltd. The Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company, where 75,000 horse power is being developed, 
involving a 500-ton daily news print mill to feed the New York 
Times and a fifty mile railway to Smoky Falls. In the West, the 
Manitoba Pulp and Paper Co. made good progress on their pulp 
and paper plant which will involve an investment of $600,000. 
Two machines have already been installed in the company’s plant 
at Pine Falls, Manitoba. 


Generally speaking, the productive capacity of Canadian mills 
was increased during the year by the addition of fifteen new 


machines having a daily rated capacity of 1,600 tons. Of these 
machines, eleven were installed in the Province of Quebec, two 
in Ontario and two in Manitoba, the latter being the first news 
print mill to be established in the Prairie Provinces. In the 
Province of Quebec three new mills commenced operations, the 
Canadian International Paper Company’s mill at Gatineau, the 
Ste. Anne Pulp and Paper Company at Beaupre and the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills at Limoilou, Quebec. New mills 
accounted for eleven of the fifteen machines installed during the 
year, the other four machines being additions to existing plants. 
Several mills are already under construction, some of which will 
come into operation within a few months and others at intervals 
during the year. The largest of these is the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company at Kapuskasing, which will have a capacity 
‘of 400 tons a day, others being the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company, the Murray Bay Paper Company and the Great 
Lakes Paper Company, limited. The Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company’s mill, which is located at Dolbeau, 
Quebec, started operations in December and will have an initial 
capacity of 110 tons of news print and a final output of 200 
tons. It is expected that during the present year the production 
of the new mill of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company 
at Limoilou, Quebec, will reach 500 tons of news print daily, the 
output to go to the London Daily Mail and other British news- 
papers. Construction of the mill started in November, 1926, and 
installation of equipment for paper production in July, 1927. There 
are four paper machines, each 234 inches wide. The plant is one 
of the first paper mills to use power from the new hydro-electric 
development at Ile Maligne, the consumption being 36,000 hp. The 
company’s output will be sold through the Canadian News Print 
Company, who act as selling agents for nearly all of the larger 
Canadian news print mills. 
Power Developments in New Brunswick 


At Grand Falls, New Brunswick, construction during the year 
was well advanced on hydro-electric development of St. John 
River Power Company, and the plant is nearing completion. It 
will be the largest hydro-electric development in the Maritime 
Provinces. Designed for an installation of 80,000 horse power, it 
will have an initial installation of 60,000 horse power in three 
generators of 20,000 horse power each. The year saw a continua- 
tion of the assembly of timberland reserves for the mill which New 
Brunswick International Paper Company will soon build in North- 
ern New Brunswick. Towards the close of the year, Canadian 
Hydro-Electrict Corporation, Ltd, a Dominion company, was 
organized to acquire and control Gatineau Power Company, 
Gatineau Electric Light Company, Ltd., and Saint John River 
Power Company. This marks another step in the co-ordination of 
the operations of these several companies which will have an effect 
on pulp and paper activities in the Maritimes. 

Development on the Gatineau 

During the year the Gatineau River development program of 

Canadian International Paper Company and Gatineau Power Com- 
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pany was well advanced and is now nearing completion of its first 
stage. The news print paper mill at Gatineau was completed, 
as were the Chelsea and Farmers Hydro-Electric plants and the 
Mercier storage dam. Work was pushed throughout the year on 
the hydro-electric development at Paugan, twenty-six miles above 
the Chelsea and Farmers plants, and it is expected that the first 
generator in the plant will be in operation and delivering electric 
energy in June of this year. This will be one of the largest hy- 
dro-electric piants on the North American Continent. They all 
comprise parts of a unified plan for the intensive development of 
the power and wood resources of the Gatineau River and are ex- 
pected to have far reaching results in the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
excavation on the Gatineau mill was started on November 18, 1925 
and in 1927 the. sulphite mill began production. Five days later 
it was followed by the ground wood mill. The first machine 
began making paper for shipment on April 14 of last year, seven- 
teen months after excavation started. The second machine be- 
gan turning out paper on May 19, being followed by the third 
and fourth machines on June 28 and August 19, and the mill was 
then in complete operation. The four machines have a capacity 
of 600 tons of news print per day and are the largest single 
producers of paper thus far installed in the world. 


Over-Production of Newsprint 

In the principal branch of the Canadian pulp and paper in- 
dustry—that of news print,—there was an increase of productive 
capacity which was greater than the increase in demand, despite 
co-operation by both the Ontario and Quebec Governments to 
moderately stem the tide of development early in the year. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that owing to wise leadership the 
difficulties have been overcome without disrupting the market. 
The wood pulp situation was not very satisfactory during the 
year, a slackening in demand in the United States and severe 
competition from the pulp-producing countries of Europe caus- 
ing unsettlement of prices, which in some cases ceased to be 
remunerative. For other grades of paper the year has been more 
satisfactory, and the general improvement in Canadian business 
has been of benefit to mills making these grades. As to news 
print the productive capacity of Canadian mills was increased by 
1,600 tons daily. As a result of this added capacity the news print 
mills were not able to operate as close to capacity as was the case in 
1926, but the output for the year will probably be about 200,000 tons 
greater than it was during the previous year. 


United States Chief Market 

The principal market for Canadian news print is the United 
States, and while conditions in that country have been good 
throughout the year for the most part, there was not the big in- 
crease in general business that was experienced in the previous 
year, hence the demand for news print was only slightly higher 
than in 1926, There was also a larger importation of news print 
from Europe into the United States, shipments from this source 
amounting to 101,000 tons in the first ten months of the year, 
as compared with 78,236 tons in the corresponding months of 1926. 
The fact that production of news print by the mills in the United 
States fell short of the output in 1926 was of material assistance 
to the Canadian mills. Production by Canadian mills in the first 
eleven months of the year amounted to 1,900,699 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,714,020 tons in the corresponding months of 1926, an 
increase of 11 per cent. Canada’s progress may be seen from 
the fact that it was only in 1922 that the output of news print 
tor the first time exceeded one millions tons, while for 1927 it was 
over 2,000,000 tons, an increase of practically 100 per cent in five 
years. Exports of news print during the first eleven months of 1927 
amounted to 1,712,663 tons, as compared with 1,575,578 tons in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The bulk of these 
shipments, amounting to 1,593,786 tons, went to the United States, 
but overseas shipments showed as satisfactory increase also, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and New Zealand absorbing large tonnages. 
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Wood Pulp Production 


Wood pulp production for 1927 was greater than in the pre- 
vious year, due mainly to the increased output of news print, but 
as regards wood pulp manufactured for sale the situation was 
unsatisfactory. There was a slackening in demand from the 
United States and competition was very keen in that market, re- 
sulting in a lowering of prices. Canadian shipments of wood pulp 
were smaller than in previous years, except in the case of 
bleached sulphite, which increased by 20 per cent, and sulphate, 
which was about the same. The world production of rayon 
or artificial silk continues to increase and Canadian mills supply a 
good portion of the pulp which forms the raw material for this 
industry. 

Other Grades Had Good Year 


For grades of paper other than news print the year was more 
satisfactory than the previous two or three years had been and 
all of the plants were busy throughout the twelve months. The 
mills manufacturing the better grade papers depend almost en- 
tirely upon the domestic market for their outlet, and the im- 
proved conditions in Canada generally have been reflected in a 
better demand for these products. Canadian mills are equipped 
to supply practically every grade of paper used in the Dominion. 
In this connection, however, it is regretted that the Customs re- 
turns continue to show large amounts of paper imported into 
Canada which could with advantage be manufactured by Canadian 
mills. In the fiscal year ending March 3lst, 1927, the imports of 
paper into Canada were valued at $11,359,582, a sum which, if it 
had been used to purchase Canadian-made paper, would have meant 
a considerable outlay in wages and in many other directions and 
would have added to the prosperity of Canada as a whole. Ex- 
ports of these grades of paper are not very large, as the severe 
competition experienced in overseas markets from Europaan pro- 
ducers leaves a very small margin of profit. Exports of book- 
paper, however, showed a good increase and considerable ton- 
nages were shipped to New Zealand and Australia by such com- 
panies as the Provincial Paper Mills and the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills. 

Consolidation in Favor 


The growth of the pulp and paper trade continues to exercise 
a decided influence on the lumber industry. The pulp and paper 
companies are ever on the alert to acquire limits, and are pur- 
chasing available properties of old-established lumber companies 
wherever favorable opportunities occur. Thus during the year the 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., bought additional limits in the Maritime 
Provinces, and the Laurentide Company, Ltd. took over the 
property of the Pembroke Lumber Company, the Hawkesbury 
Lumber Company, and the Edwards Lumber and Pulp, Ltd. This 
is a continuation of the consolidation of the big mills, and it is 
significant that Col. John H. Price, president of Price Bros. & 
Co., Quebec, and George A. Mead, of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, have joined the board of Fraser Companies, Ltd. The 
indications are that more and more timber will be used for pulp 
and paper purposes, especially in the Province of Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. That will, of course, restrict the produc- 
tion of sawn spruce lumber, and to that extent the lumber industry 
should be benefited, as it will tend to keep supply more in accord- 
ance with the demand. 


Conserving Timber Resources 


During the year the movement for the conservation of the timber 
resources of the Dominion gathered strength. The idea that 
Canada has unlimited timber resources is now known to be false. 
These resources are being used at an unprecedented rate and the 
Provincial Governments are taking measures, inadequate according 
to some views, to prevent what has been termed the mining of 
timber. The Province of Quebec, in granting cutting rights on 
Crown lands, stipulates that only 80 per cent of the annual growth 
must be cut, and in connection with pulp and paper plants has 
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adopted the policy of licensing new limits to supplement supplies 
of raw materials for existing mills rather than encouraging the 
construction of new mills. The Province of Ontario has a definite 
forest policy, and in 1927 appointéd a Forestry Board, the purpose 
of which is to carry on research work in connection with the for- 
est; to study all questions appertaining to the development and 
maintenance of Ontario forest lands on a productive basis, and to 
advise the Minister of Lands and Forests of the necessary steps 
to that end. In pursuing the policy of rehabilitating and conserv- 
ing the forest areas of Ontario, the province is divided into three 
sections; in the south the hardwood stands are being replanted; 
in another section, which has been thoroughly cut over, the land 
is to be sealed up»and allowed to grow timber; and in the north, 
the Government is establishing an enormous spruce nursery. In 
October last the Ontario Government sold timber rights in North- 
ern Ontario on land expected to yield 73 million feet. Other prov- 
inces are also taking measures to conserve the timber resources, 
particularly in relation to reducing the fire hazard. 


Industry Has Research Laboratory 

What is considered by many to be the greatest forward step the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada took during the year was 
the laying of the corner-stone of the new pulp and paper research 
institute at Montreal in October. The building, which is about 
completed, is being erected by the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation and is the culmination of years of effort on the part of 
leaders in the industry. Its construction was rendered possible by 
the co-operation of the Dominion Government, McGill University 
and the members of the Association, and the work to be carried 
on will be under the same auspices, thus providing for scientific 
research and its practical application in the industry. It is pointed 
out that many problems in the realm of pulp and paper await solu- 
tion and it is felt that the work that will be carried on in the re- 
search institute will not only benefit the pulp and paper industry 
but the country as a whole. 


MADE PRODUCTION MANAGER 


The retirement of R. Frank McElwain from the Crocker-McEI- 
wain and Chemical Paper Manufacturing Companies, Holyoke, 
Mass., will necessitate some changes; one was announced the past 
week, the appointment of S. E. M. Crocker as production manager 
of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company. The announce- 
ment was made by E. C. Tucker, formerly production manager, 
now vice president, and who has been with the company some 
years. Mr. Crocker was for years production manager for the 
bristol section of the Crocker Burbank Company of Fitchburg. 
For the past few years he has not been connected with paper 
manufacturing. He has already assumed his new duties. 
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MAC SIM BAR MILL TO EXPAND 


The MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich., is planning tp 
spend at least $500,000 to increase the capacity of its mill. That 
decision was reached at a meeting of the directors at which it wa 
unanimously voted to authorize President Charles E. Nelson to 
take steps to have plans for the proposed enlargement Prepared 
and submitted for consideration. 

According to President Nelson, one of two plans will in aj 
probability be adopted. One contemplates the installation of , 
large cylinder machine in the basement of the mill. The other js 
to add sufficient dryers to the present machines to bring aboy 
the desired results. 

The plant is now equipped with one 126 inch six cylinder ma. 
chine and one 142 inch seven cylinder machine. Their combined 
output is placed at 360,000 pounds in 24 hours. Originally these 
two machines made about 200,000 pounds of board a day and the 
capacity was expanded to the present tonnage through the installa. 
tion of proper power facilities and by the addition of dryers. At 
the same time the cost of operations was not in any way in. 
creased, that is from a labor standpoint. The increase now pro- 
posed will raise the capacity to over 500,000 pounds. 

The adoption of either plan as stated will necessitate the expan- 
sion of other departments. This can easily be done, the company 
having been permitted to close an east and west street for that 
purpose, thus allowing the erection of necessary buildings. Presi- 
dent Nelson admits it will require considerable time before definite 
plan of action is arrived at. The matter of comparative costs 
will be carefully gone into. 


GOES WITH HUMMEL-ROSS FIBRE CORP. 


Owing to the increasing demand for the high grade sulphate 
paper and board manufactured by it, Hummel-Ross Fibre Cor- 
poration, Hopewell, Va., has secured the services of “Cliff” Bos- 
well to help market its product. His training and close touch with 
paper conditions covering a period of over 25 years, makes him 
particularly well fitted to meet the problems which his new con- 
nection will bring. Mr. Boswell has been an active member and a 
director in the National Paper Tradé Association for a number of 
years. His many friends among the mills and merchants will be 
glad to hear he is now connected with this mill. 


FINNISH PULP EXPORTS 


The Finnish Cellulose Association reports an ‘exportation of 
41,309 metric tons of chemical pulp during the month of December, 
bringing the total for the last year up to 265,880 tons of sulphite 
and 67,170 tons of sulphate as against 247,002 tons and 66,148 tons 
respectively during 1926. 
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Big Dinners During Paper Week 
Paper Manufacturers, Merchants and Salesmen and Technicai 
and Cost Men Hold Banquets and Luncheons at New York Hotels 
Annual Banquet of American Paper and Pulp Association Was One of the Most Brilliant and Suc- 
cessful Events Ever Held—Dr. Hugh P. Baker Presented With Magnificent Silver Service as a Token 


of Appreciation for his Valued and Lengthy Services as Secretary-Treasurer—Supreme Court Judge 
Rosenberry, in Notable Address Explained Administrative Law and Its Application to Business. 


— Tone 
‘ 2 


Paper and Pulp Association assembled at the 51st Annual 

Banquet in the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on Thursday evening, this notable event winding up one of 
the most interesting and. probably the most widely attended con- 
yention in the history of the association. 

The guests and members gathered early for the Reception in 
the Astor Gallery and promptly at 7:30 p. m. marched into the 
banquet hall and located their tables. After the Star Spangled 
Banner had been played by the orchestra, the assembly took their 
seats and proceeded to enjoy the excellent dinner provided, which 


(FP on one thousand members and guests of the American 


‘ consisted of Canapé Rubané; Potage Meurice, Celery and Olives; 


Escalope of Sole, Mornay, and Potatoes Gallette; Vol au Vent 
of Sweetbreads and Mushrooms; Mignon of Lamb, Colbert; 
Asparagus Tips au Gratin, Lettuce and Fines Herbs; Bombe of 
Orange and Praline Ice Cream, Assorted Cakes and Macaroons; 
Coffee, White Rock, Johnnie Walker Cigarettes, and Cigars, 

The artistic menu and program contained the names and con- 
nections of the officers and executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association; the Banquet Committee and 
the Reception Committee, and the names of the Past Presidents 
from the beginning of the association in 1878 to 1926. 

The attractive program also contained a beautiful etching of 
the Rittenhouse Mill, the first paper mill built in America, by 
William Ryttinghuisen, near Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

This mill made annually from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred reams of paper, the quality of which was identified by the 
use of the word “Company,” designating the original partnership as 
the first watermark in the United States. 

The Rittenhouse Mill continued in operation until 1700 or 1701 
when a freshet occurred which destroyed the mill. Through the 
help of William Penn and other Friends, a new mill was built in 
1702, which was again rebuilt prior to 1770. 

This artistic menu was engraved and printed by the Osborne 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey, on Arabis American Hand- 
craft, provided through the courtesy of the American Writing 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass. 

D. I. Everest, president of the association, was toastmaster and 
seated with him at the speakers’ table were: F. L. Stevens, Henry 
W. Stokes, M. E. Marcuse, Felix Pagenstecher, W. N. Gillett, S. 
L. Willson, Henry A. Wise, Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry, Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, J. C. Mallalieu, Norman W. Wilson, 
Magnus W. Alexander, A. G. Paine, Jr., Harry W. Mathewson, 
A. C. Hastings, George W. Sisson, Jr., and Dr. Hugh P. Baker. 

Before introducing the speakers, Mr. Everest took advantage of 
the occasion to congratulate the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion on reaching its 25th Anniversary and expressed the wish that 
the association would round out many more quarter centuries. 

The toastmaster reminded the audience of the fact that during 
the past year the association had been regretfully forced. to 


accept the resignation of Dr. Hugh P. Baker as Secretary-Treas- 
urer and called on Past President George W. Sisson, Jr., for a 
few remarks. 

Mr. Sisson paid a warm tribute to the former secretary-treasurer 
and spoke feelingly of his long and valued services’ to the or- 


ganization. On behalf of the executive officers and members he 
presented Dr. Baker with a magnificent silver service and called 
on the’ gathering for a rising vote of thanks, which was given. 

In expressing his sincere gratitude to the executives and mem- 
bers of the American Paper and Pulp Association, Dr. Baker 
declared that his connection with the organization had been ‘a 
great experience for him and praised the cooperation he had re- 
ceived during his long term of office. He spoke with feeling of 
the many valuable friends he had gained and expressed the hope 
that he would be able to materially assist the association in his 
new sphere at the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

In a few well chosen remarks, the chairman then introduced 
Marvin Bristol Rosenberry, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, who gave a thoughtful and instructive address on 
“Administrative Law and Business:” He said in part: ™ 

“I appreciate the fact that one who undertakes to interest a 
group of laymen in the discussion*of.a legal problem sets himself 
a difficult task. You gentlemen are here from every part of the 
country for the purpose of promoting your mutual interests as 
related to transportation, supplies of raw materials, techgique in 
your business, and the orderly marketing of your products. It 
should not be an imposition to ask you to give your attention 
for twenty or twenty-five minutes to some of the great: funda- 
mental changes which are taking place in the structure of our 
legal system as well as in political theory in this country. 

“It is my thesis that the further growth, development and appli- 
cation of administrative law in this country is a matter which 
concerns intimately and directly each one of you, By adminis- 
trative law is meant that body of law which has come into exist- 
ence by statute and decision relating to boards, bureaus and com- 
missions, prescribing their structure, powers and functions and 
fixing the limits of administrative regulation and control. When 
is a business affected by a public interest so that it may become 
subject constitutionally to legislative regulation? It is practically 
impossible to lay down any rule or principle by which what may 
happen in this field ten years from now may be predicted. The 
business of a common carrier has from the first been recognized 
as one affected with the public interest. The insurance business 
has long been so recognized; the business of slaughtering animals 
for food is directly concerned with public health and so subject 
to regulation. The activities of companies supplying light, heat 
and power to the public have long been conceded to be properly 
in the field of governmental regulation. If one were to classify 
the various activities which have been regulated and attempt to 
deduce therefrom a rule he would find that the basis of regula- 
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tion was neither in the nature of service performed, the size of 


pardttias whch i nor,,any other. single..attribute,....It seems ap- . 
mt 


par hat wher in ‘the legislative mind a situation ari “where 
regifition is thought tobe mecessary, ‘the legislative determ tion 
iat“ regard is practically conclusive. Who would have thought 
e years ago that\the legislatures might regulate “the: re- 
Otiandiord and tenant.to the extent of fixing rental values? 
vide grew out.of the war. but it survived the war, 

“Phe. greatest danger that we have to fear, in my judgment, i 1S 
that jnbity and clamorous minorities will attempt ro force upon. the 
publie their economic opinions through the medium of administra- 
tive agencies. There is_a constant temptation to go beyond regu- 
lation into the field of management. Reduced to its simplest terms 
it is an effort to acquire and exercise power. 

“May I close with this suggestion: that it is a duty of every 
citizen to give some part of his time and talents to the public 
service. The development of administrative law opens a way by 
which our government will tend more and more strongly away from 
the constitutional to the parliamentary system. We should recog- 
nize the facts as they exist, realize the inevitableness of the further 
growth and development in this field of governmental activity and 
endeavor, not in our individual or personal interests, but in the 
interest of the general welfare to so guide it and so limit and 
circumscribe its development that it will be an aid to further 
progress and not a Frankenstein which may destroy its: creator.” 

The Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton made. an intensely patriotic 
address, which, however, was not without its humor. In an im- 
passioned eulogy of George Washington, the “Father of His 
Country,” he described the outstanding. characteristics of our first 
president and declared that he was. productive, resourceful and 
generous. 

Dr. Boynton congratulated the association on the developments 
of the past year and wished it success in the forthcoming year. 
Touching religion, he said that the Bible was the best friend that 
the paper industry ever had. He also talked extensively on travel 
and business and interspersed his remarks with numerous witty 
stories and rhymes. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION BANQUET 
~Lhe thirteenth annual dinner-of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry was held on Wednesday evening 
at the Hotel Commodore, with several hundred members and 
guests present. 
By. way of special entertainment this year, those attending wer 


treated to a little “touch of Scotch.” Preceding and during th 


dinner the guests listened to bag pipe selections by Angus Me. 
Millan Fraser, pipe major of the Lovat Pipe Band. While the 
dinner was in progress Mr. A. E. Campbell also entertained 
with some song selections, while Miss White and Miss Wilson 
introduced some typical Scotch dances. 

E. C. Tucker, president of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, presided as toastmaster, and with 
some very appropriate. and pointed remarks introduced the 
speakers of the evening. These were Dr. Edward R. Weidlein 
and Dr. Hillis Godfrey. 

Dr. Weidléin was to have made a prepared speech entitled 
“Organization Industrial Research.” In his opening remarks, 
however, he stated that he would depart from this prepared 
form by speaking extemporaneously on the problems of indus- 
trial, chemical research work. He went on to cite the work be- 
ing done by the Mellon Institute, stating that they had served 
several thousand firms and worked out quite a number of 
problems for those who made use of the Institute’s facilities, 

He cited various stages in the development of some of their 
recent work—these problems being worked out by way of ad- 
vising new uses, therefore, new markets, for existing products, 
and not artificial creations for existing products. He dwelt on 
the uses of the Institute’s research work, its information in 
general as attested to by the rapid development of interest in 
the work of the organization. He stated that in their organi- 
zation they could not proceed along the lines of definite scien- 
tific theory, but simply solved their problems during the process 
of general evolution as their research work progressed in any 
particular subject. 


BANQUET OF THE TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY, HoTeL COMMODORE. 
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on BANQUET OF THE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE Paper INDUsTRY, WALDORF-AsTorIA HOTEL. 

in 

in The next speaker of the evening introduced by Chairman Ev- sible. Good stories, clever similies and maxims were skillfully 
ni- erest, was Dr. Hillis Godfrey, who spoke on “Education and employed to drive home his points, and that he scored was with- 
en- Wealth.” This subject was very cleverly handled by Dr. God- out question. 

ess frey and his remarks were very well received by the members “How to Fail” proved illuminating, informative, entertaining and 
ny amusing, but, nevertheléss, contained a serious message that will 


present. 

His topic was more or less an unusual one, but his grasp 
of these problems proved very enlightening from an economic 
standpoint. 


PAPER SALESMEN’S BANQUET 


Good fellowship reigned supreme at the ninth annual banquet 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry held on 
Monday evening in the Roof Garden of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
President James H. Coy made an efficient toastmaster. 

Whimsical, different, practical, with bits of idealism, shafts of 
mild sarcasm and much good humor, is the deduction that best 
describes the address of F. D. Van Amburgh, editor and publisher 
of The Silent Partner, the only speaker on the program. Advice 
on how to succeed, seldom, if ever, is given by the unique method 
employed by Mr. Van Amburgh, for his address “How to Fail” 
was a straight from the shoulder talk on the qualities necessary for 
success in any field. 

Mr. Van Amburgh gave valuable counsel applicable to any man’s 
needs. “How to Fail” is a serious message, a sort of sugar coated 
dose of deep significance taken with much laughter; a pleasant 
dose of practical advice all the more effective because the speaker 
gave it all in a most kindly manner and used himself as the 
horrible example. 

Beginning with a few amusing stories, Mr. Van Amburgh gave 
an inventory of his own faults and frailties and then proceeded 
along more general lines to fit his experience to that of most men, 
for he claims that the shortcomings and virtues of humanity are 
pretty equally distributed and that certain characteristics are so 
general as to be found in all men, the thing needed being knowl- 
edge of self and a firm determination to correct our faults and 
work unceasingly for self betterment. 

Mr. Van Amburgh is so much an actor and “How to Fail” so 
near an act rather than a lecture, address or talk, that to quote 
him literally seems hardly the thing to do, even if this were pos- 


long be remembered. 

During the course of the evening old songs and new were ren- 
dered by an excellent orchestra with verve and aplomb, the gather- 
ing joining vociferously in many of the choruses. 


COST ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 

An unusually large and enthusiastic gathering attended the 
luncheon of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria. The presiding officer 
was Colonel B. A. Franklin, vice president of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, who made an excellent chairman and kept every- 
one in a good humor with his tirtvely and’ witty remarks. 

C. Oliver Wellington, C. Pw A, gave an intelligent and compre- 
hensive address on the problem “What Can We Do to Increase Net 
Profits?” He demonstrated the fact that profits can only be se- 
cured throvrh a knowledge of exact costs.and discussed various 
accountancy problems involved in the computation of such costs. 
Not only can a paper manufacturer not know the price at which 
his paper should be sold without a knowledge of costs, but ade- 
quate cost accounting methdéds will increase profits by pointing out 
sources of wastage in practical mill operation. Referring to the 
problem of over-production, Mr. Wellington pointed out that every 
ton of paper forced on the market simply deferred the time when 
the manufacturers could expect reasonable profits for their 
operations. i 

“What Price Management” was the them@ of an instructive 
and exceptionally well delivered address by J. P. Jordan. He 
showed that the main point was the psychology of the situation 
and stressed the fact that all men, including superintendents. and 
foremaif; contributed to the production of their organization’ He 
demonstrated the evolution of cost methods, and cited the various 
things that enter into efficient management. 

Mr. Jordan described the proper setting up of an organization 
in a comprehensive manner, and stressed the importance of ex- 
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ecutives making certain that their cost methods fit their organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Jordan said that the secrets of success in industry today 
lay in planning out methods whereby every possible worker may 
be put on an incentive basis, so that every man would have the 
feeling that “this is his own business.” He advised the executives 
not to limit bonuses and said that if everyone could quadruple his 
salary, all he could say was “God bless him.” 


WASTE MERCHANT’S BANQUET 

The New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, 
Inc., held its twentieth annual banquet in the North Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor on Wednesday evening, February 22, and it proved 
as entertaining as usual. 

The efficient members of the banquet committee had arranged a 
most excellent menu and an interesting entertainment. The at- 
tendance totalled 200 and tables were reserved for the occasion by 
the following organizations: 

Charles Arentzen, D. Benedetto, Inc., C. F. Bradley, RP. Canovai 
& Sons, Inc., Vito G. Cantassano, Jas. Carrano & Son, Geo. Car- 
rizzo Company, Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Delia Waste Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Economy Baler Company, W. K. Emery, S. J. 
Fisker, Inc., Gaccione Bros. & Co., Gatti Paper Siock Corporation, 
R. F. Graham, Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., R. J. Hopper, E. J. Kelier & 
Co., W. P. Kohler, Leshner Paper Stock Company, Chas. A. Mas- 
tronardi, Melrose Paper Stock Corporation, Geo. W. Miller & Co., 
Inc., A. J. Moran & Co., Inc., National Association Waste Mate ial 
Dealers, Sterling Mill Supp!y Company, Walker Govlard & Plehn. 

The entertainment program consisted of the revue of the Suwan- 
nee Club assisted by the orches:ra from the same club, togeiher with 
a novelty quaziet, the entire cast being billed as “A Night Down 
South.” 

The various Committee members are deserving of the highest 
praise for their efforts in providing the association members and 
Quests with an excellent dinner and a most versatile evening. 

The members of the Committee were Walter H. Martens, Chair- 
man, Charles Passannante, and Alfred J. Moran. 


BANQUET OF New YorxK 
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~ THE PRESIDENT’S LUNCHEON 


The. luncheon tendered to former presidents of the Americay 
Paper and Pulp Association was held at noon Tuesday, With 
President D. C. Everest presiding. This luncheon usually proves 
especially interesting, inasmuch as it brings together the official 
heads of the various associations closely allied or affiliated with 
the parent organization. There were no formal addresses, byt 
general discussions of such topics as are particularly pertinent to 
all phases of the industry were indulged in. Those present at the 
luncheon were as follows: 

Orricers AND Memners or Executive Committee: D. C. Everest, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., president; S. |. 
Willson, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., vice 
president; Felix Pagenstecher, Bryant Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., vice president; J. P. Hummel, Hummel-Ross Fibre 
Corp., Hopewell, Va.; Milton E. Marcuse, Bedford Pulp and Paper 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Norman W. Wilson, Hammermill Pa- 
per Company, Erie, Pa.; W. L. Carter, Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Past PRESIDENTS OF THE AssociATION: A. C. Hastings, West 
Harwich, Mass.; Walter J. Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper Com- 
pany, Housatonic, Mass.; George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River 
Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; Henry W. Stokes, York Haven 
Paper Company, 906 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED AssociATIONS: Fred J. Rooney, The 
Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association; Arthur Havemeyer, Package Paper 
Co., Springfield, Mass., American Wexed Paper Association; Don- 


ald Lowe, Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J., Cardboard Manutfac- ‘ 


turers Association; Ralph B. Knott, Eastern Mfg. Co., Bangor, 
Me., Cost Association of Paper Industry; Minor M. Beckett, Beck- 
ett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, Cover Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; J. S. Wiley, Berlin & Jones Co., 547 W. 27th street, New 
York City, Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers; R. N. Fowler, 
Hampden Glazed Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., Glazed and Fancy 
Paper Manufacturers Association; Irving McHenry, Mid-States 
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Gummed Paper Co., Chicago, Ill., National Association Gummed 
Tape Manufacturers; J. H. Coy, Flambeau Paper Co., Chicago, 
Il, Salesmen’s Association; E. C. Tucker, Chemical Paper Mfg. 
Co, Holyoke, Mass. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry; P. S. Fiske, Parker-Young Co., Boston, Mass., Wrap- 
ping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau; E. H. Naylor, Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association, Springfield, Mass.; A. J. Stew- 
artson, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 

PresipeNTS OF ALLIED Associations: J. C. Mallalieu, Geo. W. 
Millar & Co., 1284 Lafayette street, New York City; W. N. Gillett, 
Chicago Paper Company, 801 S. Wells street, Chicago, National 
Paper Trade Association; H. W. Mathewson, Paper Supply Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., National Paper Trade Association; 
Henry Burn, Robert Graves Company, 929 3rd avenue, Brooklyn, 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Association; G. H. Rady, E. J. Keller 
Company, 200 5th avenue, New York, National Association Waste 
Material Dealers; W. N. Wilkinson, Supply & Equipment Associa- 
tion, 33 Rector street, New York; W. J. Alford, Continental Paper 
Company, Bogota, N. J., Paperboard Industries Association; J. M. 
Weaver, Keasbey & Mattison, Ambler, Pa., Asbestos Paper Manu- 
facturers Association; Walter E. Trum, National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association, 214 Sullivan street, New York. 

Ernest T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; O. M. Porter, American Paper & Pulp Association, 
18 E. 41st street, New York. 


WAXED PAPER LUNCHEON 

The American Waxed Paper Association held its first luncheon 
on Wednesday at noon time, with a full attendance of its mem- 
bers. The speakers were B. W. Scribner and H. R. Caldwell of 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., and Ray Vance, 
president of the Associated Consulting Economists. Mr. Vance 
was the former president of the Brookmire Economic Service. 

Both Mr. Scribner and Mr. Caldwell gave very interesting talks 
on defining the operations of the Bureau of Standards with rela- 
tion to the Waxed Paper manufacturers’ interests. Mr. Vance 
spoke on specific economic conditions as they apply to general 
business. 

BINDERS’ BOARD LUNCHEON 

Those present at the luncheon of the Binders’ Board Manufac- 
turers Association, held on Wednesday afternoon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, voted the event a thoroughly enjoyable and instructive 
function. While no business was transacted at this event, ideas 
were exchanged and various matters of interest discussed. 

The following officers were elected for 1928-1929: 

President—E. C. Betz, Consolidated Paper Company, Monroe, 
Mich. 

Vice-President, E. H. Norton, C. H. Norton Paper Com- 
pany, North Westchester, Conn. 

Secretary, O. M. Porter, New York. 

PAPER MAKERS’ ADVERTISING CLUB 

The luncheon of the Paper Makers’ Advertising Club, held on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by those present. Matters of interest to the members were 
discussed and the importance of advertising to the paper industry 
was emphasized. 

GUMMED TAPE MANUFACTURERS’ LUNCHEON 

The National Association of Gummed Tape Manufacturers 
held a most enjoyable luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Thursday afternoon. Numerous matters of interest to the 
members were freely discussed. 

GLAZED AND FANCY LUNCHEON 

The Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association held 
a luncheon at the Canadian Club, Hotel Belmont. An informal 
discussion of vital matters of particular interest to the members of 
the organization took place. 
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START MACHINE WORKS AT GLENN FALLS 


H. D. Wells, associated with Trimbey Machine Works, and H. G. 
Rohde formerly associated with Farrel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, have organized the American Paper Machinery and Engin- 
eering Works and are building a modern manufacturing plant at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., for the purpose of producing a line of superior 
machinery for paper mills. 

H. D. Wells, mechanical engineer and sales engineer, is well 
known to the paper trade, having represented Trimbey Machine 
Works and Glens Falls Machine Works during the past fifteen 
years. He is one of the former owners of the Glens Falls Ma- 
chine Works and has wide experience in the machinery field and 
also in the manufacture of paper; a combination unexcelled for 
building the best in paper mill machinery. He is thoroughly versed 
in the needs of paper mills and knows their requirements. 

H. G. Rohde, mechanical and steam engineer, has wide experi- 
ence in the machinery field and also in the manufacture of paper, 
having been associated with Farrel Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Allis-Chalmers Company, National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, Arrowhead Paper Mills, and Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company. He is a genius at constantly improving and building 
machinery to last. 

Their line of machinery is: Continuous Filters, Pulp Screens, 
Pulp Thickeners, Pulp Washers, Save-Alls, Pulp Wood Grinders, 
Rotary Sulphur Burners, Pulp Presses, Wet Machines, Plug 
Valves for Stock, Centrifugal Stock Pumps, Rotary Pumps. This 
line of machinery is the result of improving the machinery of an 
old ard reliable line of pulp and paper mill machinery. 


TEXAS GULF BUYS SULPHUR DEPOSITS 


Negotiations which the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has been 
conducting with the Sun Oil Company for acquisition of the oil 
company’s sulphur rights on property in Matogorda county, Texas, 
have been concluded, according to the New York Sun. Under the 
agreement reached the Texas Gulf Sulphur has obtained all of 
those rights and will proceed with the development of the prop- 
erties. 

The Sun Oil Company's sulphur properties adjoin those of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company on the great Boling Sulphur dome. 
in Texas. They are reported to be of extraordinary extent. The 
Sun Oil Company controls 350,000 acres of land in that area. It 
recently was stated that the sulphur deposits have a sulphur con- 
tent of from 10 per cent to 65 per cent, with a general average 
of 30 per cent. The possible maximum recovery was estimated at 
80,000,000 tons. 

Just what the terms of the agreement with the Sun Oil Com- 
pany are was not learned today. It is known that the Sun offi- 
cials were asking for a cash payment of upward of $1,000,000 
and a royalty on the entire sulphur output. 


WORK OF SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 


Some of the splendid things accomplished by the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association were reviewed the 
evening of February 16, by Fred Rooney, national president, who 
was the chief speaker at a joint session of the Michigan Division 
of Superintendents and the Kalamazoo Valley Division of the 
Cost and Technical Association of the Paper Industry held at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This gathering was held at the Park-American 
and brought out a generous attendance. 

President Rooney said his organization plans to do greater 
things in the future than have been accomplished in the past. He 
expressed his favor of joint gatherings of those interested in 
various phases of the paper industry. 

Ivar Lundbeck, of the Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, gave a 
fine paper on “Sources of Dirt in Pulp and Paper.” He outlined 
certain methods to eliminate that evil. Hugh Smith sang a group 
of Scotch songs. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF;PAPER MEET 


American Paper and Pulp Association Holds Fifty-first Annual 
Convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


D. C. Everest of the Marathon Paper Mills Co. Is Reelected President of the Organization For the 
Ensuing Year—Major O. M. Porter Who Has Been Acting Secretary Is Elected Secretary—Special 
Committee of Five To Investigate Matter of Reorganization of the Association and To Report Either 
at a Special Meeting in the Fall or at the Next Annual Meeting—Other Associations Elect Officers. 


HE fifty-first annual meeting of the American Paper and Pulp 
UT aseciaton held in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 

on Tuesday attracted a record attendance and proved that the 
change from Thursday to Tuesday was advisable. President D. C. 
Everest called the session to order at 10.50 am. The minutes of 
the preceding annual meeting were approved without reading. A 
special report of former executive secretary Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
covering the period from 1920 to 1928, printed and bound, was 
distributed to all those present and was accepted without reading. 
Oliver M. Porter presented the treasurer’s report, and the budget 
for the forthcoming year as recommended by the executive com- 
mittee was unanimously approved. 

In an important address, President D. C. Everest declared that 
constructive plans for the development of the association in the 
future, suggested by authorities of high standing and importance in 
the paper industry, have sug- 


tions now in use by other prominent industries in the United 
States. Whether this shall be an organization which deals with 
only the general problems of the industry and shall seek to 
extend the work through organization of unorganized groups, 
thus bringing together a stronger general organization or whether 
it shall become a unified organization with a general manager and 
with the several associations and committees as departments of 
the parent association depends on the final approval of the as- 
sociation as a whole. 

On the proposal of Norman W. Wilson, the president was unani- 
mously authorized to appoint a special committee of five mem- 
bers to investigate the subject and to submit a plan of organization 
to the membership either at a special meeting to be called in the 
autumn or at the next annual meeting. 

The rest of the morning session was taken up by O. H. Cheney, 
vice-president of the American 


gested to the executive com- 
mittee the necessity for a 
change in the form of organ- 
ization. 

The arguments in favor of 
some changes were so strong 
and seemed to have so much 
merit that it was decided to 
submit this subject to the meet- 
ing and to ask the approval of 
the membership of the appoint- 
ment of a committee which 
would, during the year of 1928, 
investigate the subject and sub- 
mit a plan of organization to 
the membership either at a 
special meeting to be called in 
the fall or at the next annual 
meeting. 

It is contemplated that ample 
time shall be taken for the in- 
vestigation so that every branch 
of the industry will be given 
an opportunity to submit their 
suggestions and to avoid rush- 
ing into some new plan of or- 
ganization which will not prove 
workable or an improvement 
on the present form. 


The idea suggested is that 
of an American Paper In- 
stitute, fashioned along the 
lines of several other organiza- 


TD. C. Everest, Presipent 


Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, who gave a remarkably 
well informed address on 
“Meeting the New Competi- 
tion,” and Ernst Mahler, vice 
president of the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, who analyzed 
the functions.of the operating 
superintendents and the tech- 
nical superintendents. He de- 
clared that it should be the aim 
of the up to date paper manu- 
facturer to produce products 
better and more economically 
and to cultivate wider markets 
for paper and paper products. 

Promptly at 2.30 p.m., the 
afternoon session got under 
way in the Myrtle Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. C. M. 
Baker, engineer of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion presented a report on 
Waste Utilization and Stream 
Improvement which was great- 
ly appreciated and demonstrat- 
ed the importance of the work 
his department has undertaken. 
Milton E. Marcuse afterwards 
introduced a number of resolu- 
tions in his capacity of chair- 
man of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, all of which resolutions 
were promptly adopted. 
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Fred J. Rooney, president of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, described the program of his 
organization and the benefits derived thereby. His remarks re- 
garding co-operation between the management and the superin- 
tendents were to the point and were appreciated by the gathering. 

Discussing “Lawful Combinations in Industry,” Henry A. Wise, 
counsel for the Association, said that trade associations are no 
longer in disrepute because of efforts to restrain competition, but 
that most of the existing organizations in all industries have as 
their chief objectiVe the securing of pertinent facts regarding 
their industry, so that competition may be free and unrestricted, 
but with a full knowledge of sources of supply, technical de- 
yelopments and other absolutely legitimate basic information. 
Trade associations of today, he said, were not price fixing or- 
ganizations, but as in the paper industry, most industries elim- 
inate from their trade association activities any matters involving 
prices, distribution of territory or any questionable practice. 
“Justice,” he said, “is portrayed as blindfolded. There is no 
reason why an industry should be similarly handicapped. With- 
out knowledge failure is certain.” 

Walter J. Raybold, chairman of the nominating committee, re- 
ported that his committee had unanimously decided to nominate 
the present officers for the following year and the secretary was 
instructed to cast a ballot for their re-election. The officers for 
the forthcoming term are, therefore: 

President, D. C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills Company; Vice 
President, S. L. Willson, American Writing Paper Company; Vice 
President, Felix Pagenstecher, Bryant Paper Company. 

Executive Committee: Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford Paper Com- 
pany; Norman W. Wilson, Hammermill Paper Company; Milton 
E. Marcuse, Bedford Pulp and Paper Company; W. L. Carter, 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company; J. P. Hummell, 
Hummell-Rose Fibre Corporation. 

Secretary, Oliver M. Porter. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


D. C. Everest, the president of the association delivered his 
annual address as follows:— ibe , 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to see so many of the faithful sup- 
porters of association activity present this morning at the open- 
ing of this, our fifty-first annual meeting. You will recall, that 
at our last annual meeting it was proposed that we change the 
regular day of holding the meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association from Thursday to. an earlier day during the 
week and that we make it a full day session instead of trying 
to crowd it into one half day as heretofore. The decision as to 
the day was left to the executive gommittee which decided on 
Tuesday as being the best day for such meeting and through co- 
operation with the affiliated associations have arranged that the 
holding of most of the meetings of the various groups, ordinarily 
held on Tuesday, be postponed to a later date or that only short 
meetings be held so as to give their members opportunity to at- 
tend the meetings of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
The continuance of the meetings of the parent association on 
Tuesday will depend upon the success of this meeting. 

It seems logical that the meeting of the parent association which 
has in charge the arrangements for this annual program should 
be held on Tuesday, thus giving opportunity to lay before the 
members either as a whole, or as affiliated associations such mat- 
ters as the executive committee feels should be submitted. I 
sincerely hope that it will be found that this plan is feasible 
and that we may have a full attendance at the business meeting. 
It is the intention to present at these meetings only such matters 
as are of vital importance to the membership and to augment our 
regular business program with speakers of national reputation 
who will discuss problems which should be of interest to every 
person engaged in the industry. 

The Work of the Past Year 

During the past year the work of the association has followed 

Practically along the same line as during the previous administra- 
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tion. In his address last year President Norman Wilson recom- 
mended several things which he thought should be done for the 
good of the Association. Some of these suggestions have been 
carried out. Others have been delayed owing to developments 
which came about due ‘to suggestions made to the executive com- 
mittee during the current year. 

Mr. Wilson, as a member of the executive committee, is fa- 
miliar with what has transpired and I am sure, feels that the 
present administration has not been negligent in failing to carry 
out or put in force all of his recommendations. Dr. Baker, in 
his secretary's report, which has been printed and will be distrib- 
uted at this meeting, has very well covered the work of the cur- 
rent year and of the activities of the association during his term 
as secretary extending over a period of eight years. Dr. Baker 
served this association well during the eight years he was with 
us and it was with deep regret that the executive committee ac- 
cepted his resignation in order to permit him to accept the man- 
agement of a new department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, known as the Trade Association Department. 
Into this new work I am sure that Dr. Baker will put the same 
thought and energy which he has displayed in his connection with 
this association and his success in his new field is assured. 

Major O. M. Porter, who has been associated with Dr. Baker 
for so many years in the work of this association and who has, 
at all times rendered valuable service was appointed by the execu- 
tive committee as Acting Secretary. He has carried on the work 
in an excellent way. 

Three outstanding features of the Association service have been 
developed and are now contributing to the welfare of the industry. 
First, The Statistical service which was developed by Paul S. 
Hanway and which is constantly proving of increased benefit to 
those who use this service. 

Second, the work of the National Stream Purification Com- 
mittee of the Pulp and Paper Industry which resulted in the 
engaging of Clarence M. Baker, who was formerly State Sani- 
tary Engineer of Wisconsin as engineer for the committee and 
who has already rendered valuable service in connection with this 
work and who will speak during the afternoon session on the 
results accomplished and the plans for the future. 

Third, the excellent work of Dr. Baker in his survey of the 
pulp and paper industry in the West Coast states. There had 
been so much talk of development along the West Coast that the 
executive committee decided that we should have some definite 
information as to the extent of this development and accord- 
ingly Dr. Baker was sent to the Coast to make a survey, the re- 
sult of which has been published, through the courtesy of some 
of our members, and circulated among the membership. There 
was also prepared by the Tariff Committee the complete tariff 
history of duties on pulp and paper from the beginning of this 
government down to date. This is the most comprehensive and 
understandable statement of tariff history applying to this in- 
dustry which has been published. 

I wish to thank the officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee and others who have fet and counseled with us during the 
past year, for their loyal support and helpfulness in carrying on 
our work and also to acknowledge, with deep appreciation, the 
excellent work of the secretaries and the staff of the association 
who have conducted the affairs of the organization so efficiently. 
I also desire to“express my appreciation of the hearty co-opera- 
tion and support of the trade press during the past year. It has 
been extremely helpful in getting before the members and non- 
members, full publicity relative to our work. 


Developments for the Future 


During the past year several gentlemen of high standing and im- 
portance in the industry have suggested to the executive committee 
the necessity for a‘ change in the form of organization in this 
Association. As it developed, this seemed to be the most important 
suggestion which has come to the attention of the executive com- 
The arguments in favor of some changes were so strong 
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and seemed to have so much merit that it was decided to submit 
this subject to this meeting and ask the approval of the member- 
ship of the appointment of a committee which would, during the 
year of 1928, investigate the subject and submit a plan of organ- 
ization to the membership either at a special meeting to be called 
in the fall or at our next annual meeting. It is contemplated that 
ample time shall be taken for the investigation so that every 
branch of the industry is given an opportunity to submit their 
suggestions and to avoid rushing into some new plan of organ- 
ization which will not prove workable or an improvement on the 
present form. There has been some criticism advanced that we 
have changed our form of organization too frequently in the 
past and that we should, have adopted some plan and stuck to it, 
but with the changes in the industrial situation in this country 
in the last fourteen years and the constantly changing conditions 
with which we are now confronted, it seems only reasonable that 
forms of trade associations and their activities might well change 
with the changing industrial situation. We are today in the 
throes of what has been termed the “New Competition,” about 
which, we will learn more from one ot our distinguished speakers. 
If we have new competition, and there seems to be no doubt that 
we have had, since the war, a new something, which is rather 
disturbing to industry, then we ought to meet it with a plan 
of organization suited to present day needs. 

As we are organized today we have the central organization 
known as the American Paper and Pulp Association with affiliated 
organizations of three kinds, as follows: 

1. Affiliated association of manufacturers of different kinds of 

paper, such as writing, wrapping, et cetera. 


2. Affiliated association of groups of specialist employees, such ° 


as technical men, superintendents, salesmen, and cost ac- 

countants. 

3. Operating committees, which in turn are subdivided into two 
groups: 

a. Self sustaining groups, 
operating outside the 
American Paper and 
Pulp Association, but in 
harmony with it, such 
as the Import Commit- 
tee and the Committee 
for the Perpetuation of 
the American Paper 
Industry. 

b. More or less self sup- 
porting groups such as 
the National Waste 
Utilization and Stream 
Improvement Commit- 
tee, operating out of the 
Association office. 


The present situation un- 
doubtedly, as operated, results 
in some duplication of work, as 
for instance, the collection of 
statistics by the central organ- 
ization.and also for groups by 
the group associations. This 
results in internal questions, in- 
volving the line of demarca- 
tion between the group and the 
general organizations. 

Also, there is a possibility of 
similar difficulty as between 
other groups; for instance the 
Import Committee’s work in- 
volves a study of foreign con- 
ditions, while the Association 
has a Tariff Committee to di- 
rect legislation, and also needs 
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the same information for export trade developments as that te. 
quired by the Import Committee as a basis for its effort to enforce 
the law. 

The present situation is the result of a long developmen: of the 
various groups along their own particular lines, which .; times 
seem to involve intrusion of one group’s activities into the field 
of other groups. New activities have developed, and it has been 
necessary to finance them separately. 

The result is that while highly organized, there is undoubtedly 
an overlapping of various groups, and that the organization has 
become so detailed as to fail of its purpose at times, that is, the 


alignment of the entire industry for the achievement of generally 
desired results. 


Three solutions are open: 

1. Continuance of the present situation. 

2. Amalgamation of operating committees in the organization. 

3, Formation of a new super-organization, to combine all exist. 

ing activities in such a manner as to eliminate overlapping and 
still to allow different groups to maintain their present inde. 
pendence in group problems. 

The first solution is most simple, but the organization is anoma- 
lous and will always have the elements of unnecessarily duplicated 
overhead. In theory it is not correct even though it has been 
possible for all groups under the existing arrangement to ac- 
complish some excellent results. I believe, however, that with 
adequate financial support and with more definite allocation of 
work and cooperative effort between this and the affiliated organ- 
izations, in the elimination of duplication of activities the situation 
can be materially improved and strengthened. 

The second solution has its chief difficulty in the unwilling- 
ness of well ‘organized groups to be placed on an equal basis 
with other groups perhaps not so well organized. Also we have 
the difficulty of taking over the operating committees which are 
financed by members and non- 
members. 


The third solution seems to 
offer opportunity for avoiding 
group jealousies and rivalries, 
and at the same time to offer 
the centralized supervision by 
the entire industry of the whole 
fabric of association activities 
which would seem to be theo- 
retically advisable. Perhaps the 
thing we need is a dictator to 
direct all the activities of 
manufacture, conversion and 
distribution but up to date no 
one has been able to suggest a 
man who possesses the neces- 
sary God-like intelligence to 
carry on successfully such an 
ideal work. 

The idea suggested is that of 
an American Paper Institute 
fashioned along the lines of 
several other organizations now 
in use by other prominent in- 
dustries in the United States. 
Whether this shall be an or- 
ganization which deals with 
only the general problems of 
the industry and shall seek to 
extend the work through or- 
ganization of unorganized 
groups, thus bringing together 
a stronger general organization 
or whether it shall become a 
unified organization with a gen- 
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several associations and committees as departments of the parent 
association depends of course on the members and their expression 
to the proposed committee and the final approval of the association 
as a whole. 

We have today a gigantic industry, ranking seventh in the United 
States in value of product. We have annual sales of paper and 
paper products slightly in excess of one billion dollars. We have 
an estimated productive capacity of twelve and one-half million 
tons annually. In 1927 we produced slightly under ten million 
tons or eighty per cent of possible production. During the year 
we consumed something over eleven and three quarter million 
tons, indicating an importation of approximately two million tons 
most of which was news print originating in Canada. 

With this situation, in as high a consumptive year as we have 
ever had, it is not difficult to figure that we have a large potential 
productive capacity at home and in Canada, which cannot be 
utilized to advantage. If we had manufactured the entire amount 
used in this country last year, we would have still had seven to 
eight per cent of capacity available and not operating. The major 
portion of news print consumed in this country comes from Canada 
and this is a situation which will constantly continue. Canada has 
installed capacity beyond its domestic and foreign demand and 
undoubtedly will have this excess capacity for several years to 
come. With this potential productive capacity both at home and 
in Canada hanging over us, it should be evident to all that we have 
a condition to face which calls for the most intelligent handling 
of the business of the industry. We are over-produced by at 
least twenty-five per cent in totals with varying percentages be- 
tween the several groups or grades. The pulp and paper industry 
is in no different situation than probably ninety per cent of the 
industries in the United States. Does not such a situation demand 
that we have an organization embracing every branch of the in- 
dustry, organized in such a way as to be able to give promptly, 
accurate information as to production, importations, consumption, 
and all of the other vital statistics which are so necessary to the 
proper handling of our business? 

There is a wide variation of product in the paper industry but 
nearly all of these are, in a way, inter-related. We have need for 
a strong organization to handle the general problems of the indus- 
try. We need the cooperation and support of every pulp and paper 
manufacturer in the United States. There has been altogether too 
much of the idea that forty per cent of the concerns engaged in 
this business should carry the load for the balance, and while the 
forty per cent of concerns affiliated with the Association probably 
represent seventy-five per cent of the tonnage produced, yet the 
time is not far distant when all manufacturers must realize that, 
in this highly competitive over-produced industry, if things con- 
tinue on an unrestrained and unintelligent productive basis, it will 
result in such an undesirable condition as is usually expressed by 
the sinister phrase “a survival of the fittest.” 

We have built up through the cooperation of superintendents, 
engineers, technical staffs and machine builders, a highly efficient 
manufacturing department, capable of producing more products 
than ever before at lower costs. The machinery to accomplish 
such results is constantly in motion. In a business dependent on 
chemical and mechanical processes, we are apt to have new dis- 
coveries brought about through research, which will upset our 
whole present day system and add to the difficulties of an already 
complex situation. Are we to build up a gigantic machine, which, 
through our failure to regulate properly, its production or to de- 
velop uses and markets for its products, will destroy our business 
rather than make it more profitable? 

Would it not be better to lend support to an organized effort 
which will give the facts and enable those who produce to do so 
with the information as to the possible absorption of their prod- 
ucts and not overload the market with goods which creates a con- 
dition which in the long run is not of benefit to the public, nor 
to the concern which produced them? 

I appeal to the thinking men in this industry to help us to work 
out a plan which will tend to prevent the destructive factors of 
present day business from destroying this industry. 
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As the changing conditions due to the great war have forced 
our country into more consideration of internationally political 
and economic problems, so the changing conditions in productive 
capacities, the developments of new materials and consequent new 
locations, the constantly new competitive situations which have 
arisen, have forced this industry into the consideration of its 
problems on a national and even an international basis. 

There is no longer any need for sectional groups or associations, 
except for purely local problems. The South in its production of 
wrapping and bag papers and the West Coast in its diversified 
development is as important a factor in competition with a New 
York manufacturer today as are the mills located in Maine or 
Wisconsin and the competitive action of Central States mills or 
Eastern mills is equally as important to the South or West Coast. 
None is exempt. The action of the one affects the other. Some 
may think they occupy a peculiar position, safe and secure from 
the inroads to be made by others, but such is not the case. The 
trend in the industry has been toward further expansion which 
only tends to make the situation more acute. What we need is a 
breathing spell in building and expansion programs. This state- 
ment does not apply to any particular concern or section of the 
country. Concerns in which I am interested as well as those in 
which you are interested have been carried away in the mad 
scramble to produce more and reduce overhead. This program to 
“reduce” has far outrun the efforts of the plumper members of the 
so-called weaker sex and with far more disastrous results. We 
need an agency which can collect and disseminate information 
relative to every branch of the industry and which can have the 
cooperation of every manufacturer in these various branches. It 
seems to me that it is high time we were in position to give in- 
vestors and bankers who make further developments in this indus- 
try possible, accurate information as to the possibilities within the 

industry. 

Too many persons promoting new projects make accurate 
surveys of the source of raw materials, water supply, power, labor, 
location, and all the other factors of manufacturing and leave out 
of the picture the one important factor of whether or not the 
market will absorb the production. 


We have affiliated with this association several well organized 
groups and the better the organization, the better the condition 
existing in their business. It may be that the suggested super- 
organization may be of more benefit to the poorly organized or at 
present unorganized groups than to those which are well organ- 
ized and which have borne the burden of work and expense over 
the many years of association work, but, with the present tendency 
to shift grades within mills and to put through old mills onto 
other grades, the availability of accurate information through a 
comprehensive association become equally as important to the well 
organized groups as to the concerns which contemplate such 
changes. We need a unified association with cleser contact be- 
tween the several groups. ‘There was used in this country last 
year approximately only forty thousand tons of bleached sulphite 
for the manufacture of rayon and yet we hear of at least two 
projects for the manufacture of cellulose for this purpose, one 
from an annual plant growth and one from spruce wood, each 
with an estimated capacity of one hundred tons a day or a total 
of sixty thousand tons annually or one hundred and fifty per cent 
of the total consumption of last year. Where do these people 
expect to find their market? Do they expect those now engaged 
in that business to sit idly by and see their tonnage taken away? 
Here is a comparatively new development in the use of cellulose 
and one which, if properly developed, might mean a profit for 
some one in the industry, and yet if these proposed projects are 
carried through to a successful conclusion the competition is 
bound to eliminate the profit which should follow the development 
of a new use of this sort. We have had and will have many 
instances of this kind. It may affect your business today or it may 
affect my business tomorrow. Is there not some way by which 
some of this can be eliminated? Free and unrestricted competition 
may have been the life of trade under certain conditions, if such 
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Conditions .ever. didsexist, but today it is ruining more than ‘dne 
ihdusfry. - Practically every industry is faced with ‘the ‘sate 
condition. Are we, who make the carrying on of business »pos- 
sible, the one essential ‘industry: which furnishes the materialon 
which all business transactions are recorded; on which’ the’ prod- 
ucts are advertised; in which they are wrapped, protected’ and 
delivered and: without which products of our present day business 
could not exist, are we to be dragged into ,the-same unrestricted 
and ruinous competitive situation as the other essential and: non- 
essential industries? Something must be done to»stabilize condi- 
tions, either through intelligent action on the part of those engaged 
in the industry, or through governmental regulation, or supervision, 
or a combination of the two. I am not an advocate of government 
in business but unless industry finds a way to correct the abuses 
within itself, legally and intelligently, I see no other way out. 
Conditions could become so extreme as to force governmental 
regulation through public demand. 

What I would like to see done is to have this suggestion of 
the appointment of a committee approved at this meeting and to 
have the help and hearty support of every member during the 
coming year in assisting the committee in the preparation of a plan 
for the future operation of the Association. Whether this should 
involve an enlargement or extension of the present federated plan 
to include all general service activities or should involve the adop- 
tion of the so-called institute plan, is a matter for the membership 
and the committee to decide, but I feel that something should be 
done to put us in stronger position against the time when indus- 
trial problems become even more trying and more complex than 
they are today. ‘ 

We have much of the fundamental work begun, and we, 
meed coordination. I do not believe there is any industry 
which has as unique an organization as our Import Com- 
mittee and but comparatively few realize the wonderful 
work they have done. No industry with which I am familiar 
has such an excellent organization as the Technical Associa- 
tion for the discussion of its technical problems. Their pres- 
ent effort to excite interest in students in the various colleges 
and universities to train for the pulp and paper industry, will 
I believe, prove of great benefit and will help to improve the 
personnel of our organizations. This afternoon we will hear 
from one of the most prominent technical men in the industry 
on the subject of “Technical Control.” 

Probably no other industry has an organization comparable 
with our Superintendents’ Association, wherein such benefits 
for the men and for the companies which they represent, 
have been derived. We will hear from the president of this 
association today relative to their program. The Salesmen’s 
Association stands alone in its field and has, through its pro- 
motion of friendship and good will and its many other services 
to the industry, made itself an indispensable part of our asso- 
ciation work. The Cost Association has contributed greatly 
to the success of our business, and I hope the time may come 
when every concern may, through the operation of an uniform 
cost accounting system, have accurate information as to grade 
costs and so far as practicable can compare their relative profits 
on a machine hour basis. Twenty-four hours of machine oper- 
ation per day is all we have to sell and such a basis of determin- 
ing profits is well worth investigation. 

The Woodlands Section is doing and will continue to do 
an increasingly important line of work. The future of a large 
part of~the raw materials for this industry depends on the 
forestry :policy of this country. Research in forest practice 
and management and in wood utilization is the salvation of this 
industry .and will insure its perpetuation in this country. The 
recent employment of an engineer in the matter of stream puri- 
fication and the work being done by private and governmental 
agencies in the utilization of sulphite waste liquors bids fair 
to.turn what first looked like an item of expense in its disposi- 
tion, into one of profit to the industry. 

These and many other activities are being carried on, all of 


which prémise beneficial results to those who: participate in the 
work. 

You will recall that last year President Wilson called atten. 
tion to the financing of this organization and it was proposed 
to use the gross sales as the basis of contribution. Severaj 
letters were sent out and about one hundred and sixty of the 
members reported their gross sales for 1926. There were but 
few objections on the part of members to giving sales informa- 
tion. The plan was commended by many as being the only 
fair and equitable basis of assessment. With the data obtained 
Secretaries Baker and Porter worked out a suggested plan 
which the executive committee discussed at several meetings 
and it was decided to present this plan to this meeting, but 
shortly after, the matter of change of form of the Association 
was brought up and it was decided that the change in plan of 
financing should be included with the plan for the new asso- 
ciation rather than to change the scheme of financing now, 
and then be compelled to set up on some other basis"‘later, 
Accordingly it is the plan to go through this year on the same 
basis as heretofore and I sincerely hope that you will all ex- 
tend the same financial support as in the past. While the in- 
vestigation of some new plan of association is going on there 
will be no let up in the work as presently organized, in fact, 
we believe the association is in better position to render service 
than ever before and that the value of your connection with the 
association will constantly increase. I hope that the time will 
come when we do not have to secure the renewal of annual 
pledges, but that membership will be continuous and bills be 
rendered for dues without the necessity of securing new pledges 
each year. I ask that for 1928 you give us your pledges 
promptly for at least the amount you have pledged previously. 

One thing which I hope may be brought about in the future 
is closer cooperation with the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion and with the several organized converting groups. These 
organizations largely control our distribution problems. They 
are our salesmen. 

The National Paper Trade Association has under way a cam- 
paign of national advertising of paper. This is the outgrowth 
of several years of hard work on the part of their marketing 
committee. This plan should have our cooperation. Advertis- 
ing is made possible through the use of our products, and the 
increased use of our products should be made possible, through 
advertising. 

Costs in this industry may reach the irreducible minimum 
and the spread between present costs and that ideal condition 
amounts to but a comparatively small amount. Our hope and 
the hope of our distributors lie in the development of new 
uses and increased use for the purposes now known to the 
industry. The problems of the producers and the distributors 
are much alike and they, too, are faced with an “over produc- 
tion” in potential sales capacity, which is bound to react on 
the producer through the competition which exists in the re- 
sale of his products. 

There is only one boat in this industry and every one who 
has anything to do with pulp or paper is in it. 


Outlook for 1928 


I do not want to leave the impression that the immediate 
outlook in the paper business is not good. I believe that 1928 
will show a greater consumption of pulp and paper products 
than in any previous year. This may not be true of every 
branch of the industry but total consumption of all grades 
will show an increase. Whether we make this a profitable year 
depends on the common sense which we and our distributors 
display in the production and sale of our products. 

_In conclusion, permit me again to urge your general financial 
support of our present form of association during the coming 
year. I feel confident that out of the discussion which should 
follow the suggestion of some change in form of association, 
there will come many constructive ideas which will be adopted 
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and made a part of our present activities. Even if we do not 
eventually change our association structure, I am sure that 
with adequate financial support we can render better service to 
our members than ever before. That we can, through coopera- 
tion with our affiliated associations eliminate some of the dupli- 
cation of effort and definitely allocate certain classes of work 
which can be better performed by one than the other. It 
should be the aim of this association and its affiliated associa- 
tions to work these things out on a common sense basis so as 
to save expense and yet render equally as valuable or better 
service than heretofore. 

In other words, I hope we will not see a falling off in in- 
terest or support of the present association, simply on account 
of the suggestion of a new form, but let us carry on in the 
same manner as heretofore and allow the proposed committee 
to work out a plan to be presented later. I am confident that 
with your continued active support the association will render 
a better service than ever before, through the natural develop- 
ment of plans and classes of work which have been under 
way for some time and the adoption of new suggestions which 
may come to us. 

I trust that when the resolution is presented providing for 
the appointment of the committee you will take favorable ac- 
tion and let us see what can be suggested to improve our po- 
sition in the present industrial situation. 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, who on February 1 resigned as executive 
secretary of the association to become manager of the Trade 
Association Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, reviewed in an interesting manner the history of 
the association and continued the secretary’s report in part as 
follows :— 

There has never been a time in the years of development of 
American industry when there has been greater necessity than 
there is today for industry to make itself vocal in the economic 
and political life of the nation and it is particularly important 
that as the industry speaks for itself it shall speak with the force 
of a single voice. There is no way by which an industry, such 
as the paper and pulp industry, can present a united front in all 
of the complex problems which are pressing it from the outside, 
or by which it can speak as a unit, than through the trade asso- 
ciation. The very fact that this Association has had continuous 
existence for 51 years indicates the belief of a large part of the 
industry that it must have a means of expressing itself in all 
matters affecting the industry through a reasonable tariff, the polic- 
ing of the tariff law, the perpetuation of its supply of raw 
materials, or in such matters as taxation, freight rates, stream 
improvement, etc, 

While the Association does not yet speak for every group 
within the industry and while it may mean years of aggressive 
educational effort before all of the various groups in the industry 
unite as a single force behind the Association, yet there can be 
no question but that the increasing complexity of economic 
problems with which the industry is faced and the increasing 
competition in the domestic and foreign markets, will force the 
industry to come together and stand solidly back of the one 
agency which is representing the industry today, that is, the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Consistently, during the past eight years, the officers and staff 
of the Association have hammered at the fact that the Association 
is the only agency within the industry which could speak for the 
industry in any of the increasingly important outside contacts with 
other industries, with government, and with the public. This has 
resulted in giving the Association prestige, as the mouthpiece of 
the industry, that it has never enjoyed before. This ground must 
be held and further advances made and there is every indication 
that under the wise direction of the leaders of the industry great 
advance will be made in the next few years. Never again will 
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the industry: go through the humiliating experience which it went 
through several years ago in Washington when the chairman of 
an important congressional committee told a group representing 
different elements of the ‘industry to go out in the hall and settle 
their own differences and then come back and tell the committee 
what the industry needed as an industry. 


Statistical Service 


During the past year the statistical service of the Association, 
under the direction of Paul S, Hanway, has been functioning as 
a thoroughly effective service bureau. Statistics on pulp and paper, 
outside of the current statistical activities of the Writing, Cover 
and Tissue Associations, the Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Serv- 
ice Bureau, and the News Print Service Bureau, were found to be 
in a rather chaotic condition. It has been the work of the Statisti- 
cal Department during the past year to bring order out of chaos 
through developing sound sources of information and by properly 
segregating and organizing the statistics covering various grades 
of pulp and paper. During the year two series of graphic charts 
covering pulpwood, pulp and paper, have been produced and sent 
to the members of the Association. These graphic charts are a 
background for future statistical work in the industry. 

The statistical service has received splendid help in co-ordinat- 
ing and bringing together basic statistics from the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Bureau of the Census at Washington. It has 
had the fullest cooperation from affiliated associations and from 
the Paper Board Industries Association and the Southern Kraft 
Manufacturers Association, organizations not affiliated with this 
Association. 

Another outstanding accomplishment of the statistical service 
during the past’ year has been’ the much needed revision of the 
census schedules covering pulpwood, pulp and paper. It has been 
appreciated for some time that the census schedules were not in 
the form to give information of the greatest value to the industry. 
While the Association has had this matter up with the Bureau of 
the Census in years past, it has never been able until the past year 
to accomplish results desired and that largely because it did not 
have a trained statistician to make a thorough study of the whole 
census situation as affecting paper. Without such study it was 
impossible to bring the industry into reasonable agreement as to 
the changes desired. 

Early in the year the Association brought into existence a 
Committee on Statistics and it was particularly fortunate in secur- 
ing the help of C. B. Brown of the S. D. Warren Company as 
chairman of this committee. Two regular meetings of the com- 
mittee were held and these were largely attended by representa- 
tives from affiliated associations, from the Paper Board Industries 
Association and the Southern Kraft Manufacturers Association, 
and by representatives of the Bureau of the Census. It is very 
fitting that the Association should record the most sympathetic 
cooperation from Director Steuart and his associates in the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Following meetings of the committee Mr. Hanway did special 
work with association representatives in Springfield, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Washington, and finally almost unanimous agreement in 
the proposed changes was secured from organizations within the 
industry. These were accepted by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Biennial Census of 1927 will be based upon these revised 
schedules. In view of the fine way in which the Bureau of the 
Census has accepted almost complete revision of the census 
schedules for the pulp and paper industry we feel strongly that 
it would be decidedly to the advantage of the industry for indi- 
vidual mills to cooperate fully with the Bureau of the Census in 
the careful filling out of the schedules and their prompt return to 
the Bureau. 

Accurate and complete statistical reports are the most valuable 
guide posts to the manufacturer of today in determining trends of 
business and in satisfying himself as to the relation of his opera- 
tions to the industry as a whole. Even with the progress that has 
been made there'is much. to be accomplished. Great improvement 
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could be made in statistics covering pulpwood and pulp and it is 
hoped that the Association will not lessen in any way the effec- 
tiveness of its statistical service but that it will make the necessary 
effort during the coming year to develop more complete and ac- 
curate statistics on pulpwood, pulp and secondary raw materials 
used in the industry. 

A phase of the work of the statistical service which has met with 
fine response is the issuance of the Weekly Business Review. 

An Engineer in the Industry 

One of the first contacts which the Secretary had with Washing- 
ton after coming into the Association in 1920 was in connection 
with a drastic stream pollution bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Appleby of New Jersey. In cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of other industries which discharge waste into rivers 
and streams this bill was opposed and its passage prevented and 
that because if passed it would have been confiscatory in character. 
This led to an investigation of the stream pollution situation in 
the industry. Inquiries were sent to a number of national scientific 
organizations and governmental departments and with the ap- 
parent importance of the subject it was surprising to find out how 
little was known as to the effect of the discharge of various forms 
of wastes into streams and rivers. 

Gradually during the past 8 years, stream improvement laws 
have been passed in various states and in a number of instances 
the Association has been able to assist in modifying these laws 
and in bringing about a better understanding of their application. 
The growing menace of confiscatory stream pollution legislation 
in the states and in Congress emphasized the necessity of the 
industry attacking the problem for itself and in so far as possible 
solving it in such a way as to not only meet with the requirements 
of legislation but that waste might be saved to the financial benefit 
of the mills. 

The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
which has been very aggressive during the past few years in meet- 
ing technical problems with which the industry is confronted, 
several years ago appointed a Committee on Waste Disposal. 
Two years ago, after this committee had made a report to the 
Technical Association, a discussion of the report brought out the 
fact that the problem is industry-wide and is of so much im- 
portance that it should be met by an organization more repre- 


. sentative of the entire industry than even the Technical Associa- 


tion. Therefore, a resolution was passed by the Technical Asso- 
ciation calling upon the American Paper and Pulp Association 
to act for the entire industry. On the basis of this resolution by 
the Technical Association, a resolution was passed at the 49th 
Annual Meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
which authorized the president to appoint a committee to make 
an investigation of the situation and prepare recommendation. 
In the spring of 1926, Mr. Norman W. Wilson, then president, 
appointed the National Stream Purification Committee of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. This Committee met in Chicago in 
July, 1926, with very full attendance, including representatives 
from Engineering Departments of several of the states most con- 
cerned. The Committee finally recommended that the only way 
in which the problem could be met effectively would be for the 
American Paper and Pulp Association to employ a trained en- 
gineer. As the Association did not have funds available for an 
engineer, a sub-committee on Finance was appointed and this 
sub-committee, under the leadership of Mr. H. E. Fletcher of the 
Fletcher Paper Co. Mr. Ernst Mahler of the Kimberly-Clark 
Co., Mr. H. P. Carruth of the Mead Pulp and Paper Co., and 
with the assistance of sub-chairmen in various states, finally, in 
1927, raised a fund -of $10,000. 

It was not an easy matter to find a man to carry this work 
on a satisfactory basis but’ finally in the fall of 1927 Clarence 
M. Baker, State Sanitary Engineer of Wisconsin, was secured 
and he began his work November Ist. Following Mr. Baker’s 
appointment a second meeting of the general committee was held 
in Chicago in November, 1927, where plans for the first year’s 
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work were discussed and at this meeting it was felt desirable 
to change the name of the Committee to the National Wast 
Utilization and Stream Improvement Committee of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry. Mr. Baker went immediately into the field 
and by the time of the 51st Annual Meeting he will have visited 
practically all of the states east of Minnesota and north of 
Georgia in which the question of stream pollution is in any way 
an important one. Mr. Baker will make a brief report on his 
work to date at the Annual Meeting. 


Woodlands Section 


One of the first special activities developed within the Asso- 
ciation after March 1, 1920, was a Woodlands Section and when, 
three months later, O. M. Porter was brought into the Associa- 
tion as Assistant Secretary, it was with the understanding that 
he would develop the Woodlands Section. He handled the Sec- 
tion in a very effective way until the growing work of the Asso- 
ciation and the Woodlands Section made it necessary to employ a 
forester to give his full time to the work of the Section. 

So much’ interest was shown in the work of the Woodlands 
Section by the mills using pulpwood that special funds were 
then raised and on August 13, 1925, D. A. Crocker, formerly 
Vice-President in charge of Woodlands of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, was brought in as Secretary of this Section, 
Almost immediately Mr. Crocker went into the Lake States, 
spending a number of weeks in a careful study of the pulpwood 
situation there. Upon this field study was based a report, which 
was printed and given wide distribution. The report met with 
fine response not only from the industry but from foresters out- 
side, who are particularly interested in the pulpwood situation. 

Following the completion of the report on the pulpwood situa- 
tion in the Lake States, Mr. Crocker went into Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina, to make a field study of the pulp- 
wood situation there. Due to rather unusual conditions the report 
on the pulpwood situation in the Southern Atlantic States is not 
yet completed but it is expected that it will be ready for publica- 
tion early in the year. 

The field studies both in the Lake States and in the Southern 
Atlantic States were made possible by special contributions from 
pulp and paper manufacturers in those sections to cover the 
traveling expenses of Mr. Crocker and publication of his report. 
Very helpful financial assistance was received for this work also 
from the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and from the Supply and Equipment Association. 

Owing to limited funds and the growing importance of the 
statistical service and other activities in the Association it was 
felt wise to discontinue the services of a special secretary for 
the Woodlands Section and Mr. Crocker severed his connection 
with the Section on November 1, 1927. He continues as Secre- 
tary of the Salesmen’s Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Paper Industry on the West Coast 


The wide-spread interest evidenced today within the industry 
itself and by bankers and business men outside the industry in the 
further development of mills on the West Coast would appear to 
mean at least to the outsider that West Coast developments are 
entirely new and that it is a fertile field for a wide expansion of 
the industry. The industry knows well that there have been a 
number of fine, up-to-date mills operating on the West Coast for 
a number of years and has considered these western mills to be 
a very definite part of the industry of the country as a whole. 

Several factors have influenced the development of a ferment 
of promotion on the West Coast which has already resulted in a 
number of new mills and will doubtless result in further building. 
Among these factors are: first, the condition of the lumber indus- 
try on the West Coast; second, the rapid development of the 
industry in the South; third, the pressure of accumulated funds in 
the banks of the country for investment; and, finally, the turning 
of a number of the older Eastern companies to the West as a 
source of supply for pulp. The ferment of promotion working 
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to put out a great deal of matter for the trade, business and 
public press, and was particularly helpful in connection with pub- 
licity for annual meetings, special conferences, etc. 

Since Mr. Bullock left the Association to manage the Import 
Committee it has been necessary to discontinue certain activities 
which he carries on as a newspaper man. The informational 
phase of the service, however, has increased; it has been con- 
sidered a function of the association to meet this demand. 

The importance of a properly organized Information Service 
and of right contact with other industries and with the public 
generally is so great that as soon as funds are available it would 
seem as if the Association should again have the service of an 
experienced newspaper man. Such a man would be invaluable 
not only in extending the service of the Association as a clearing 
heuse for information but in taking the industry to the public 
and particularly the larger consumers of paper, in such a way 
as to make the public familiar with the intricate problems involved 
effort was made in this report to give a fair and reasonable in the manufacture and marketing of pulp and paper. It is safe 
picture of the situation and at the same time to indicate the to say that if it had been possible to continue Mr. Bullock as 
necessity for the most thorough investigation of all of the factors Director of the Information Service and if through him the story 
entering into the building and operation of a mill before develop- ee, portant cert alin oe tea apn 

y . ion but that the visit ° e 
oe sanity Bh ag es p rch oo yt " Pata on all tion which is promised from the overbuilding of the industry in 
the report have been helpful in emphasizing to the business men the West Coast states. 
of the Northwest the necessity for reasonable conservatism to Foreign Trade as an Outlet 
the end that development as it comes shall be sound, permanent } : “ 
and profitable. At no time has the Association or the industry _Consistently during the past eight years the staff of the Asso- 
opposed in any way the sound development of the industry in ciation has made every effort to secure facts as to foreign markets 
any section of the country. It feels, however, that so much is and foreign manufacturing conditions. So little accurate informa- 
involved in the financing and building of a mill and a profitable 4" 45 to the raw material situation and manufacturing condi- 
marketing of the product that it is justified in emphasizing the “O"S Scandinavia wes available to the Secretary in the early 
necessity for thorough investigation and full knowledge of all Y°#"S of his work that it seemed very desirable to secure first hand 
of the factors involved. information; therefore in the summer of 1922 in company with 

: . : . ; Mr. Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., past president of the Association, he 

With the large supplies of timber in the Northwest there is spent nearly two months in Scandinavia aud Germany. Because 
no question of gradual expansion of the industry in the North- of the limited funds of the Association he paid his oun expenses. 
sepa states, This development is bound to affect the indus- This trip of the Secretary has proven invaluable to his work in 
try in the East and South and it is, therefore, more than apparent the Association since 1922. It should be of exceeding value to 
Cat the industry in the country vaglin whole should take full the Association and the industry if a representative from the 
cognizance of trends of development in every section and should Association could wale enneal:telgs to the’ qule and genet que 
work more closely together along legal lines, always, of course, daclag counteles of Eusepe. 
to see thet progress in the industry is made on a sound, stable In this matter of foreign contact and information as to foreign 
and reasonably profitable basis. conditions the Association owes much to the Paper Division of 

In 1920, when the demand for information as to the industry the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This Division 
began to develop, both from within the industry and at that time was created upon the request of the industry through the Associa- 
more largely from banks and other outside agencies, it was felt tion in 1922 and the first Chief of the Division was selected by the 
that this service could be made of much more direct value if it Association. The work of this man, Mr. John Matthews, Jr., was 
could be put into the hands of a man who could give full time soon recognized in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to the service and to the development of the right kind of infor- and he was advanced to the position of Assistant Director of the 
mation for the trade and business press in particular. After Bureau. His duties as Assistant Director have prevented him from 
several months of discussion of this particular service the Secre- giving constant attention to the work of the Paper Division. His 
tary was authorized to employ a man of newspaper experience assistant in the Division has been doing good work but the service 
and Warren B. Bullock, who is now Manager of the Import rendered has not been all that it might have been, in large part 
Committee of the American Paper Industry, was employed in because of an apparent lack of interest in the industry in foreign 

December, 1920, as Director of the Information Service. Under trade and therefore in the work of the Division. In other words, 

Mr. Bullock the Service was extended along several different the Department of Commerce was very ready to develop a special 

lines. A monthly printed bulletin was issued which was sent Paper Division in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

not only to the membership of the Association but to some 200 merce but the Division has not been able to function as effectively 
banks in the different paper-making sections. The constant call as divisions serving other industries because it has not been used 
for informative material as to the industry from other national ag jt might well be used by the paper industry. 

industries, from organizations of business men, and from tech- Out of the contact of the Association with the efficient work 

nical schools, resulted in the development of what was in fact a of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce there came 

circulating library of available moving picture films as produced jnformation as to the valuable service given certain of the other 
by a number of the mills and one or more sets of colored lantern larger industries of the country by special trade commissioners 
slides were developed as a phase of the library. A surprising dis- who were provided by appropriations granted by Congress to the 
tribution of films and slides was given throughout the time that Department of Commerce. These men were selected by the indus- 

Mr. Bullock was in charge of the Information Service. This tries which they represented. Late in 1926 the Association made 

dist ribution has been continued somewhat since he left the Asso- formal request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

ciation, for inclusion in the appropriations to be asked for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1928, of an item for a special pulp and paper trade 


on the West Coast has already resulted in more building in the 
industry out there during the past five years than anywhere else 
in this country in the same period. More building is ahead and 
it is apparent, because of the way in which development has 
taken place, that there will be considerable grief experienced before 
reasonable stability is reached. 

Owing to the fact that no representative from the Association 
had visited West Coast mills for several years and owing to 
wide-spread interest in western development, the Secretary of 
the Association spent seven weeks on the Pacific Coast during 
the past season. Practically every mill was visited, conferences 
were held with industrial committees of Chambers of Commerce 
and bankers and talks were given before Chambers of Commerce, 
Iumbermen’s clubs, etc. A report on the visit to the West Coast 
has been published with assistance from the western mills, and 
giver wide circulation not only in the industry but among Cham- 
bérs of Commerce, banks on the Pacific Coast, and others. An 


As a newspaper man of long experience, Mr. Bullock was able 
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commissioner for Europe. Even though the Bureau felt that the 
industry had not made full use of the Paper Division of the 
Bureau they acceded to our request and put into their askings for 
the Department for the coming year an item of $15,000 for a 
pulp and paper commissioner. A special committee from the in- 
dustry, headed by Norman W. Wilson of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, past president of the Association, made a trip to Wash- 
ington in October, 1927, and appeared before the Director of the 
Budget in support of the item for a special pulp and paper trade 
commissioner. So many requests from other American industries 
for special commissioners were received that the Director of the 
Budget did not include in the budget report to Congress the item 
for special commissioners. Therefore, the Association went di- 
rectly to the Congressional Committee having these appropriations 
in charge and we are much indebted to Congressman Milton W. 
Shreve of Erie, Pa. Chairman of the Committee, for his interest 
and support of the askings for the industry. Through his support, 
and that of other members of Congress, appropriations were in- 
creased so that there is every evidence that a special pulp and 
paper trade commissioner for Europe will be made available for 
the year beginning July 1, 1928. Doubtless the Association will be 
asked by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
recommend men qualified for the position and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to find a man or men who know pulp and paper 
thoroughly, who can be appointed to represent the industry in 
Northern Europe, in particular. ; 
Research and Technical Control 


It is probable that the part which the American Paper and 
Pulp Association can play most effectively in research and techni- 
cal control in the industry is that of stimulating these activities 
through bringing to the industry information as to research and 
technical control in the industry in other countries and in other 
industries in this country. Much more can be done along these 
lines than it has been possible for the Association to accomplish 
with its limited staff and limited funds. 

The Technical Asscciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has 
gone much further and rightly so in emphasizing the value of 
research and technical control than has been possible for the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. Through the efforts of a 
secretary trained in the industry and through various committees 
to which have been assigned various technical problems of the 
industry, this Association has accomplished a great deal for the 
industry, both in stimulating interest in research and in technical 
problems and in serving as a clearing house of information as to 
the most modern practice in various manufacturing operations and 
in mill research problems. Beyond a doubt the Technical Asso- 
ciation can accomplish more and more for the industry as the 
years pass, particularly if the mills will give larger support to 
the Association in the way of corporate memberships. 

You will hear at this 51st Annual Meeting of the Association 
from an executive of one of the larger companies who is better 
qualified to speak upon the subject of technical control in the 
mills than any one connected with the Association. Mr. Ernst 
Mahler, Vice-President of Kimberly-Clark Company, has made a 
signal success of his work as a technical man in the industry and 
his paper on Technical Control, to be given at this meeting, should 
be given the most thorough consideration by the industry. 

Because of his scientific training and long contact with educa- 
tional work your Secretary has been deeply interested in the tech- 
nical phases of the industry and particularly in the furtherance of 
technical control in the pulp and paper mills of this country. Un- 
fortunately, the pressure of other work and the fact that the 
Technical Association is particularly interested in this subject has 
made it impossible for him to carry on activities which the Asso- 
ciation could well undertake to further technical control in the 
mills. The problem of bringing about technical control in pulp 
and paper mills is not nearly as simple as it appears to be to 
the outside chemist and engineer not familiar with the paper in- 
dustry. Regardless of the many improvements which have been 
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made in the mills there is, after all, comparatively little standard. 
ization in manufacturing processes possible for the industry. Rule 
of thumb methods stifl continue and because of the elements of ar 
in the manufacture of the higher grades of paper, in particular, jt 
is probable that standardization will come slowly. Until standard. 
ization is achieved but limited progress can be made in the direc. 
tion of complete technical control. 


Cost and Financial Service 

In view of the recognized importance of proper cost knowledge 
in the industry and in view of the fact that it would not be difficuk 
for the industry to determine the considerable number of mill; 
which do not have satisfactory cosf systems, it seems almost like a 
serious charge against the industry that more than 10 years of 
activity on the part of the Cost Association of the Paper Indus. 
try has resulted in only partial success in bringing proper cost 
methods into all of the mills. In seeking support for the Cost 
Association, large mills which are doubtless more harmed by the 
price cutting ‘methods of smaller mills than other mills of less 
consequence have indicated that they have their’-own cost systems 
and, therefore, are not interested in the Cost Association. Certain 
other mills indicate that they have gotten along fairly well without 
what they term an expensive cost system, and, therefore, they are 
not interested. Yet repeated unfortunate experience has proven 
that the mills, large or small, which do not have an adequate cost 
system and, therefore, do not know what it is costing to produce 
paper are the mills most likely to upset the market by radical and 
unreasonable cuts in prices not justified by market conditions, 
It is indeed surprising that the mill having a good cost system and, 
therefore, appreciating its value should not be the first to demand 
that the Cost Association shall be so aggressive in its educational 
work that the industry shall not go through another five year 
period without every mill having an adequate cost system and 
knowing its costs thoroughly. 

Linked up with the necessity for a proper knowledge of the 
cost of manufacturing and marketing pulp and paper is the de- 
sirability and further, what we believe will become a necessity 
as the years pass, of a thorough knowledge of mill finance. We 
hear much today of the importance of railroad finance, agricul- 
tural finance, shipping finance, etc., and these are considered to 
be vital national problems. The problem of mill finance is equally 
important to the paper industry and the time must soon come 
when the industry, through such an agency as the Cost Association, 
or a Cost and Finance Bureau of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, shall develop for the benefit of mill executives the 
same type of information as to mill finance as is now being so 
well developed by the Association as to production, shipments, 
stocks, consumption, etc. 

Committee Activities 

As indicated previously in referring to the value in Association 
work of standing versus special committees, the Association has 
tried to bring committees into activity only as there was a definite 
need for them. All too commonly in organized effort today a 
discussion of any subject.seems fairly well concluded if a com- 
mittee is appointed to go into the matter, with the result that 
the appointment of a committee is often the end of the activity 
rather than the beginning. 

It isa sound principle in trade association work to have as 
much of the work of the Association done by the members as 
possible and commonly the best way in which to secure the help 
oi the members is through service on a committee of real im- 
portance to the Association and its work. With this end in view 
the Association has had, during the past year, several committees 
at work upon necessary activities. These committees and their 
work will be described briefly. 

(A) Membership Committee 

During 1925 and 1926 the Membership Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Chas. A. Gordon, of Ox- 
ford Paper Company, was exceedingly active and did a splendid 
piece of work in adding largely to the membership of the Asso- 
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ciation. As membership activities are continuously necessary in 
the Association it seemed desirable to appoint a Membership 
Committee for the present year. However, after the appointment 
of the committee it was found that the proposed plan, which will 
be mentioned later, of changing the basis of membership dues, 
made it seem likely that the question of dues to be fixed for new 
mills as they come into the Association would be somewhat diff- 
cult to answer and might prove an obstacle in the work of the 
committee. Therefore, the Membership Committee has not been 
active during the past year. However, the officers and the staff 
of the Association have continued the usual membership activities 
and several new mills have been added to the Association and two 
associations have been affiliated or have declared their intention 
to affiliate. These are the Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of 
America, which came into the Association during the past sum- 
mer, and the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, which has just declared its intention to affiliate. 

In this connection, a new form of membership was decided 
upon during the past year by the Executive Committee of the 
Association. This action resulted from the application for affiia- 
tion from the Supply and Equipment Association, Inc., of the 
American Paper and Pulp Industry. This Association has been 
in existence for several years and has been very helpful to the 
American Paper and Pulp Association through lending its assist- 
ance in legislative matters and through direct financial assistance 
to such special activities as the Woodlands Section and the de- 
velopment of foreign trade. After the most careful consideration 
by the Executive Committee of the Association it was decided in 
the fall of 1927 to invite the affiliation of the Supply and Equip- 
ment Association as an allied organization, whose members should 
not have the right to vote or hold office in the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. It is expected that this affiliation will be com- 
pleted before the termination of the present annual meeting. 

(B) Tariff Committee 

As the question of proper tariff protection for the pulp and 
paper industry is of vital importance to the welfare of the in- 
dustry and as the tariff question, unfortunately, is still a political 
question in this country, the Executive Committee deemed it a 
wise precaution to have a strong Tariff Committee in existence 
for the purpose of watching the tariff situation carefully, that it 
might be ready to function when the need comes. Therefore, a 
strong committee was organized early in the year, with Mr. 
Milton E. Marcuse of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company of 
Richmond, Va., as Chairman. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Marcuse a careful study of the 
history of the paper tariffs of the United States was made during 
the past season and published in pamphlet form. This pamphlet 
has received fine recognition not only in the industry but from 
other industries and from various governmental departments. 
The Committee, through the Association, is constantly gathering 
information which should be of assistance if and when the tariff 
question is again actively before Congress. A meeting of the 
Association’s Tariff Committee will be held during Paper Week. 

(C) National Waste Utilization and Stream Improvement 

Committee for the Pulp and Paper Industry 

As the work of this Committee was described at some length 
under previous reference to an engineer in the paper industry 
no further reference will be made to its activities. Mr, Clarence 
M. Baker, the Association’s Engineer, who is Secretary of the 
Committee, will be at the Association headquarters at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel during Paper Week and it is expected that he will 
make a brief report on his work at the Annual Meeting. 


(D) Classification of Paper 
As clear and adequate definitions of various grades of paper 
and a satisfactory classification of paper are very important 
questions in the industry, a Committee of Classification and Defi- 
nitions was appointed by the Association some four years ago. 
This earlier Committee with the able assistance of Dr. Clarence J. 
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West of the National Research Council, developed what it had 
seemed impossible to get together up to that time and that is a 
series of paper definitions and workable classification. Report 
of this committee was printed by the publishers of the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL and given wide circulation in the industry. Though 
these definitions and the classification were never accepted officially 
by the industry, yet they proved of inestimable value and the 
surprising thing is, in view of the recognized value of the report 
of this committee, that such a series of definitions and classifica- 
tions were not gotten out by the industry years ago. 

During the past four years, and particularly in view of the 
important work of the Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry, and the necessity for better definitions and classification 
in connection with statistical activities, it was found that the 
definitions in particular needed revision. Therefore, early in 1927 
a Committee on Classification of Paper was appointed with Mr. 
R. Frank McElwain of the Crocker-McElwain Company as Chair- 
man. This Committee was made up largely of technical men, in- 
cluding Dr. Clarence J. West of the National Research Council, 
who had served so efficiently on the previous committee, and repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Standards and the Office of the 
Public Printer. Again Dr. West, who is Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee, carried the burden of the work of revision. A meeting 
of the Committee was held in Washington in December, 1927, te 
pass finally upon the revision of the previous report. This has 
now been issued in booklet form. Again it seems necessary te 
indicate that this series of definitions and classification have not 
been officially accepted by the paper industry. As important as the 
matter is, it is probable that complete and official acceptance of the 
revised definitions and classification by the industry will not take 
place for several years to come and in the meantime effort will be 
constantly made to correct, improve and complete the definitions. 

(E) General Committee on Carton Packaging 

As the result of an investigation of the use of fiber’ cartons 
for the shipment of sheet papers by Mr. Kimberly Stuart of: the 
Neenah Paper Company, and a report by Mr. Stuart on his work 
before the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, request 
was made by that Association to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association for the appointment of a general Carton Packaging 
Committee, to be made up of both manufacturers and merchants. 
Such a committee was appointed in 1926 and Mr. Kimberly Stuart 
was selected by the committee as its Chairman. A third meeting of 
this committee was held early in 1927 in Chicago and full reports 
were made as to investigations of practicability of using cartons 

for the shipment of paper by both manufacturers and merchants, 
members of the committee, and by Mr. Albert W. Luhrs of the 
Container Testing Laboratories, Rockaway, N. J. It was em- 
phasized in all of the meetings of this committee that the purpose 
of the committee was to investigate only and not to carry pro- 
motion of use of the fiber container, particularly as there was 
not unanimity of feeling among manufacturers and merchants 
as to the value of the fiber container. 

At the last meeting of the committee, held in Chicago in 
October, 1927, it was felt that the purpose for which the committee 
had been appointed was achieved and, therefore, the committee 
was disbanded with the appointment of a small special committee, 
with Mr. Stuart as Chairman, to bring. together the findings of 
the committee for publication in pamphlet form. As soon as 
the pamphlet is printed the committee will be disbanded and the 
work of the committee will be entirely completed. 

(F) Simplification and Standardization 

A committee on Simplification and Standardization, with Mr. 
S. L. Willson of the American Writing Paper Company as Chair- 
man, was appointed at the opening of the present year. As this 
committee has felt that its work is largely the dissemination of 
information as to simplification and standardization it has seemed 
best that it should function through the staff of the Association 
and, therefore, it has not been active during the year. The com- 
mittee has held itself in readiness to come together whenever ques- 
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tions of simplification and standardization might come before the 
industry. 
(G) Committee on Statistical Procedure for the Paper Industry 

As the work of this committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. C. B. Morgan of the S. D. Warren Company, was described 
at some length in the discussion of the statistical service of the 
Association, no further reference will be made at this point to 
the work of the Committee. As the committee in fact completed 
its activities with the acceptance by the Bureau of the Census 
of the revised pulp and paper schedules the committee has been 
disbanded. 

(H) New Uses of Paper 


Appreciating the work that has been done in a number of other 
industries in the development of new uses for commodities and in 
trade extension it was felt that something of help to the industry 
might be accomplished by a small but representative committee 
which could investigate the question of new uses of paper. There- 
fore, a committee was appointed in 1926 with W. L. Carter of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company as Chairman. 
Shortly after the formation of the committee it held a meeting 
during Paper Week of 1927 and plans were suggested for deter- 
mining the kind and character of paper imported into this country 
from foreign countries and also for determining the kinds and 
quantity of papers consumed by other industries. As the carrying 
out of these plans involved the expenditure of money they were 
put up to the staff of the Association. 

Feeling that there was value in the plans suggested by the 
committee it was reappointed for the year 1927 but little has 
been done during the year even though the plans as suggested 
would doubtless bring helpful results to the industry. 

This question of stimulating new uses of paper is of so much 
importance that it is hoped that the committee will be continued 
and financial means given the committee to carry out the work 
which it has proposed. 

Other Committee Activities 

Two committees, advisory in character, namely, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Advisory Committee on Transportation 
Legislation, appointed in 1926, were continued during 1927. The 
idea of these committees was to have groups of men especially 
interested in taxation and traffic available in case legislation or 
other matters came before the Association. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Taxation, through its Secretary, Mr. Thos. J. Burke of 
the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, has taken up a num- 
ber of tax matters during the past year and directly or through 
the American Paper and Pulp Association has put these matters 
before the members of the Association. 

Certain advisory committees for the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Standards, the Department of Agriculture, 
and certain of the government Forest Experiment Station, were 
cortinued from 1926 into the present year. These committees are 
in existence to serve as a liaison between the industry and the 
departments named. 

Joint Committees With Outside Agencies 

Two joint committees to function with outside agencies have 
been very active during the year. One of these is the Joint 
Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists, of which S. 
Goldman, English China Clays Sales Corporation, is Chairman, 
and O. M. Porter of the American Paper and Pulp Association is 
Secretary. The second joint committee is the Paper and Pulp 
Committee of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. Mr. 
Porter of the Association is Chairman of this committee and he 
has been able to make his committee a very active one during 
the past year. 

IV. Financing the Association 

Adequate support for the work of the Association has been a 
dificult problem not only during the past 8 years but apparently 
from the very beginning of the Association, particularly from 


the time it took on a paid Secretary. This problem ‘seems to have 
been met and apparently solved in one period and then, because 
the solution was not on a permanent basis, the Association was 
again faced with the problem in a subsequent period. 

When the present Secretary came into the Association in 19% 
he found it to be financed on the basis of what were in fact 
voluntary contributions from the affiliated associations. These 
voluntary contributions made up a large part of the income of 
the Association. Outside of this support there was a very small 
income from membership dues from a number of mills which had 
direct membership in the Association and which were grouped 
in what was then known as the Unclassified Division of the 
Association. 

A most thorough study of this whole situation has been made 
during the past year and a plan for the fixing of dues on q 
gross sales basis was submitted to the Executive Committee at a 
meeting in November, 1927. The plan seems to be a sound one and 
doubtless could be worked out on a basis that would be satisfac. 
tory to the entire membership. In fact, upon request from the 
officers of the Association more than 150 mills submitted their 
gross sales figures for 1926 on a confidential basis. These formed 
the basis for the development of the plan referred to above. 

This return indicates the interest of the member mills in a 
sounder plan of financing. 

For a number of reasons, however, it has seemed wise to the 
Executive Committee to delay action on the proposed plan of the 
fixing of dues on a gross sales basis and to continue the financing 
of the Association for the coming year on the same basis as that in 
existence during the past three years. 

Whatever the further development of the Association may be, 
the important problem before it will be the adoption of a plan of 
financing which will be considered fair and equitable by individual 
mills of all classes and which will produce funds adequate for the 
proper carrying on of the activities of the Association. 

Raw Materials for the Industry 

An adequate and a permanent supply of raw materials ot both 
primary and secondary character are fundamental to the future 
profitable operation of the pulp and paper industry. This is a 
truism which might well be applied to any American industry. 
However, the raw material problem is of unusual significance to 
the pulp and paper industry because its supply comes from what 
is today considered to be a slowly disappearing natural resource. 

The Secretary and the Association 

The secretary of a trade association of the type of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, with its many varied and important 
activities, must be more than a Secretary if he is to serve the 
Association effectively and the industry which it represents. The 
Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association must be 
in fact the general manager of a business organization made up 
of a great many individual business units. Industry is demanding 
much more from the secretary or the general manager of a trade 
association than these names indicate, when applied in the ordi- 
nary business corporation. The secretary must in fact be a leader 
in all-of the organized activities which make for mutually beneficial 
service and for better business. 

Should a larger and more comprehensive organization be de- 
veloped for the paper industry in the years just ahead built up as 
a superstructure upon the foundation which has been laid during 
the past 8 years, the governing board of the organization must 
expect to place a man in charge of the organization who can not 
only function as a secretary and a general manager but who shall 
also be a leader for the various elements involved and who can 
unify the industry in its efforts to solve common problems and 
strengthen its contacts with other industries, with governmental 
agencies and the public. 

The trend towards mergers in business has apparently influenced 
a number of industries in the direction of similar trends towards 
the merging of organizations serving those industries. Several 
industries have already merged their various associations into 
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superorganizations known as institutes and other industries are 
now considering such mergers of trade organizations. 

As already emphasized, acquaintanceship and friendly contact, 
plus the confidence which results from such acquaintanceship and 
contact, are very fundamental to the success of a trade associa- 
tion, It may be that this trend toward the merging of associations 
serving an industry has some danger in it. It seems more than 
probable that in certain of the industries where centralization of 
association effort has been carried through by dominant groups a 
reverse trend will appear leading back towards decentralization and 
the strengthening of the smaller groups where manufacturers pro- 
ducing a similar commodity can be more closely associated in meet- 
ing the problems inherent in the work of the smaller group. 

As men, in their development as human beings, apparently have 
to go through certain periods of growth, so organizations of men 
seemingly must proceed normally in their evolution from one 
period of development to another. As the paper and pulp indus- 
try is now organized and as the associations serving it have been 
gradually developing from one period or stage of growth to an- 
other, it is quite possible that the most satisfactory future develop- 
ment of the Association will be the steady advancement of the 
present organization by gradually increasing funds for its work 
and strengthening of personnel of its staff. 


Secretary Leaves the Association 


After eight strenuous and yet very worth while years it was 
difficult for the Secretary of the Association to come to a decision 
to leave the Association and the industry for work with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States at Washington. Decision 
to take the new work at Washington was arrived at finally only 
because of what appear to be the larger opportunities and wider 
contacts, which promise to result from the development of an 
entirely new department in the Chamber; namely the Trade Asso- 
ciation Department. 

While the experience of your Secretary in the work of the 
Association, since 1920, has often seemed to him to have been 
made up of more than the average number of difficulties in such 
work, yet it has been an experience of exceeding value and one 
which will be remembered always with appreciation and gratitude. 
Coming into the Association in 1920 with certain preconceived 
ideas of a business man’s organization, the process of adjustment 
to the new work with resultant necessity for changing preconceived 
ideas, was not an easy one. Hard work was put into getting ac- 
quainted with the details of the industry and with the work of the 
Association. Out of this hard work came a belief in the industry 
and the men back of it, and an enthusiasm for the work of the 
Association serving them, that made every experience seem worth 
while and every effort to improve the Association as a service 
organization seem more than justified. After eight years the 
Secretary is confident beyond a doubt that in no other industry 
in this country is there any finer group of business men than in 
the paper industry and the most inspiring idea to him in all of 
the work has been the opportunity of serving these men and the 
industry in a way that should make for more satisfactory business 
for the industry and that from every angle. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the men who have been of 
help to the Secretary in his work with the Association. With 
deep appreciation he takes this occasion to express his heartfelt 
thanks for the friendly counsel and help which these leaders of 
the industry have given so generously through the years. 

The Secretary has been fortunate in having as his immediate 
assistant the man who has been appointed to succeed him as 
Acting Secretary, and the other men and women who have worked 
with him in the Association through the trying years of reorganiza- 
tion and development. As with the executive in any organization, 
the Secretary has often been given credit for work that has been 
done by his subordinates. There has been team work and it has 
been this harmonious working together of the men and women in 
the offices of the Association which has made the years particu- 
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Association appreciate the hard work that has been put in by 
the staff in trying to bring about results and results that often 
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Few of the members of the 


seem to be of so little importance to the industry. It isn’t neces- 
sary that the members should appreciate the hard work of the staff. 
That is to be expected but it is fitting that the Secretary should 
give public recognition to the fine service which the Association 
and the industry has received from the men and women who have 
worked with him since 1920. 

In his new work as Manager of the Trade Association Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Wash- 
ington it may be that the Secretary will be in a position to assist 
the Association serving the paper industry and perhaps at times 
the industry itself. The opportunity for such assistance will be 
welcome indeed and it is hoped that these opportunities will come 
often enough so that the friendly contact of the years with pulp 
and paper manufacturers and the men and women in the Associa- 
tion may not be broken. May it not be that the friendly helpful 
contracts which we have been able to maintain with other men anu 
women through the years will count more, when the time comes 
ror summung up of life’s activities, than what we have been able 
to lay up m momes ana goods or even in the way of reputation, 
much as these may mean at times. 


ADDRESS BY ERNST MAHLER 


Ernst Mahler, vice president of the Kimberly-Clark Company 
delivered an interesting address explaining the functions of the 
Operating and Technical Superintendent. Mr. Mahler’s remarks 
were in part as follows :— 

I am not trying to preach a sermon, nor am I, in the slightest 
degree, trying to reform the management of our great industry, 
nor expound the greatness of the company which has entrusted 
me with its manufacturing department; but to tell you from a 
cold business standpoint, and from fifteen years of experience 
what my views are as to the management of the manufacturing 
division of any pulp and paper mill. 

I think we all agree that our industry in the last ten years has 
undergone vast changes. From one of the most highly profitable 
basic industries it has become, right in line with all other large 
industries, one of tremendous volume and narrow profit margins 
per unit. 

While this change has been going on, on the economié¢ side of 
the picture, the manufacturing itself has changed from an art to 
a science. While for many years paper or pulp making was a 
craft handed down from father to son, or acquired by each 
worker in many years of manual training, it gradually assumed, by 
force of necessity, its place among the big industries in which 
science plays the leading part. 

What I am talking to you about is not a lot of theories but the 
experience I have gained in working fairly successfully, with a 
large organization by injecting technical men into its management 
in conjunction with practical operators on a purely business basis. 
There are places for practical men and technical men in every 
organization, but the activities of both must be strictly defined, 
and each must be put only where these activities show a definite 
trend toward more efficient operation, and, therefore, the proper 
return for the compensation paid to them, 

Before discussing the functions of the technical man in the 
pulp and paper industry, and where he can be fitted in as a use- 
ful member of the organization, we should stop and reflect for a 

moment upon what the purpose of a paper or pulp mill is, and 
what such institutions are trying to accomplish. 

The purpose of the manufacturing business is to produce a prod- 
uct at a profit. Therefore, the vital function of the management 


must be to produce a product of the highest quality at the lowest 
possible cost. To enable a manufacturer to do this successfully, 
he must have a well organized supervising staff who have under 
them a well trained and intelligent working force. The processes, 
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either pulp or paper, in each individual mill must deliver an abso- 

lutely uniform product. Therefore, successful manufacturing calls 

for intelligent repetition of standardized methods by large, well 
coordinated groups of people. 

Paper mills in the past have been isolated units controlled by 
a master operator who did most of the thinking and planning 
for the entire manufacturing organization and who was quite 
often filled with notions and even superstitions. 

It is very evident in these days of strenuous competition, that 
first of all, large industries are gradually taking the place of 
small industries, and secondly that due to ever receding prices 
all the return a pulp or paper mill expects to make must be made 
largely through the efforts of its buying and manufacturing or- 
ganization, and not, as in the olden days through the efforts of 
its sales department. Therefore, in the present light, the manu- 
facturing department, which for many years in the past was 
nothing more or less than a necessary evil to keep a sales force 
busy, today assumed the most prominent place in the entire or- 
ganization set-up of a pulp and paper mill. 

Economic conditions have forced the paper and’ pulp industry, 
as probably the last one of the big basic industries of the country, 
to the necessity of scientific. management and to a recognition of 
the fact that their process is one of chemical engineering and that 
to be successful there must be a definite outline of duty for the 
superintendent or master operator, of whom ,we spoke just a few 
minutes ago, the chemist, the engineer, and the chemical engineer. 
In other words, management has become a problem of defining 
functions and of building men’to carry them on, and to coordinate 
them. 

By defining functions carefully so that each man has a clear 
space to grow in, by separating functions so that friction and lost 
motion between individuals is eliminated, and by coordinating these 
people in such a manner so as to maintain a balance, a condi- 
tion conducive to harmony and mutual helpfulness is obtained. 
Cooperation naturally results. It is, therefore, very evident that 
the superintendent should not be burdened with all the functions, 
such as maintenance, power, plant supervision, employment, and 
other auxiliary and developmental duties. Inasmuch as the 
success of a mill is based on producing a quality product at the lowest 
cost, the duties of the superintendent must be confined entirely to 
the operation of manufacturing the best pulp and paper with the 
least waste, to do which requires intelligent repetition of stand- 
ardized methods. 

The first division of the technical organization should be a 
Research Department. Now as far as research is concerned, I 
want to say this: If in years to come you are not going to have 
any competition, and if you do not need profits to pay dividends 
to your stockholders, then you do not need a research organization, 
but if you want to keep your business prosperous, you must build 
for the future and must be fortified to meet competition. There- 
fore, you must spend money for the development of new ways 
and means to be a leader in the particular- field to which your 
mills are devoted, or you must be satisfied that someorie else is 
going to take that leadership from you. I do not think it is 

necessary, that, at this stage of the game, a research laboratory 
in the pulp and paper industry should bother itself with the 
finding of new metals or with trying to disprove the Einstein 
theory, but that certain men who are qualified through the best 
theoretical training obtainable should attack problems in your 
mills that can be vastly improved, or where great economy can be 
introduced, such as in the white water problem or the sulphite 
bleaching problem, or any other such problems wherein savings 
would help in a large measure to overcome the reduction in 
prices. 

The next division is the Technical Division, which might be 
descriptively called ‘the building in’ division. It is their function 
to study the operations critically and scientifically, watch the 
product and process closely, stop small wastes, and work out, 
by a close study of the process, better practices and methods. 


The technical man’s contact with the operator is in meetings where 
they discuss operating methods and the product,. and jotntly work 
out with the operator standard process practices. When there are 
involved basic principles which are vague, the problem must be 
passed on to the Research Division for study. I shall refer to the 
standard practices a little later on. 

We now have, in practice, two superintendents for each de. 
partment; one is the Operating Superintendent and the other 
is the Technical Superintendent. Their duties summed up ina 
few short sentences line up as follows: 

OPERATING SUPERINTENDENT 

1. Have charge of all the tools of production, which are ma- 
terials, equipment, process and men. 

2. Keep the product up to the standards established. 

3. Develop foremen who teach the standard practices to every 
individual, and who make men assume their individual responsi- 
bilities. 

4. Watch for and develop understudies to follow through in the 
event of vacancies. 

5. Teach the foremen to check up on new men to see that only 
men who are up to our standard remain to be assimilated. 

6. Pass problems to the Technical Superintendent and help him 
by answering his questions. 

TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

1. Have charge of process or standard practice. 

2. Check up on all samples, testing station logs, and reports, 
daily, and go over the process in detail for variation or tendencies 
toward variation, reporting to the Operating Superintendent for 
corrections. 

3. Check up tickler against standard practice periodically to 
eliminate tendencies not apparent daily. 

4. Maintain a tickler file to remind the superintendent of periodic 
jobs like cleaning pipes, inspecting rolls, etc. 

5. Evaluate new ideas and, if profitable and approved, work 
out the solution with the help of other agencies, and with the 
help of the operating superintendent and the staff. After final ap- 
proval he must incorporate these ideas into standard practice and 
teach them in class. 

6. Develop standard practice in meetings with foremen and 
head operators. 

The development of the standard practices is a long and tedious 
undertaking, but I cannot see where there can be a substitute for 
doing each job the one best way if you want to make progress 
and meet or beat competition. In developing these standard prac- 
tices, it is very apparent what lack of knowledge there is and 
what wide variation of opinion exists on even the smallest job. 
The result of the development of one standard practice brings out 
the necessity for another one further down the line. For in- 
stance, you cannot standardize on the best way ot torming a 
sheet of paper if you do not standardize on the consistency; you 
cannot standardize on the consistency if you do not standardize 
work in the beater room; you cannot standardize work in the 
beater room if you do not standardize the pulp that goes into the 
beaters, and so down the line. 

It is not only necessary to standardize methods in your own 
mills, but when you have reached a certain point in thts program 
you will fird out the necessity of standardizing on everything 
you may buy from the outside that enters into the process of your 
manufacturing. This means standardizing on all purchased ma- 
terials. Therefore, it is found practical to set up an organization 
known as a Standardization Committee. This unit should be 
directed by a well trained engineer, whose duty is to work in con- 
junction with the Purchasing Department on one hand, and with 
the mill and technical organization on the other, so that nothing 
but the one best material is bought and so that the proper ma- 
terial is used in the proper place. In practice this means that 
you should buy only the best kind of oil, wrought-iron pipe, dye- 
stuffs, or most anything else, and that these materials should be 
properly applied to give the longest and cheapest service. 
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The greatest benefits that will be derived from the work of 
such a department are: First, that you will get the best service 
out of your purchases, and secondly, that by buying only the one 
best material and applying it to the proper place, you will reduce 
your warehouse inventories and liberate, thereby, a very large 
amount of your capital investment. In like manner, equipment and 
plant layout problems need study by a technical equipment division 
or plant engineer. An engineering and design division is needed 
to work out better, faster, more efficient, and more easily main- 
tained producing equipment. A very careful statistical and cost 
procedure is nécessary in order to learn from previous experiments 
and to bring out the sore places that need intensive study. The 
personnel problems also need technical study and research in 
building better leaders, better working incentives and conditions, 
scientific selective methods, better training methods, and all that 
goes to produce better morale and working conditions. 

An organization such as this cannot be developed by an outside 
agency, but must be built little by little to fit the individual needs 
of the specific plant. The present men must be gradually bent 
to assume the new positions. Such a development takes a great 
deal of time and patience. 

To start work in this line, a few figures must first be charted, 
best statistical, and as simple as possible. These, when assimilated, 
can be gradually developed to simple cost costs and to unit costs, 
with the material constantly getting more complicated. Then 
educational classes must take a definite part in the program, al- 
ways teaching problems specifically applying to the work. 

In our experience we at first thought men were only concerned 
with what they got in the way of pay, but we found out that a 
man’s interest can be obtained by letting him know how well he 
is doing his work compared to the others, thus developing a desire 
to excell. This is more effective than a bonus. 

There is no better way to get cooperation than by promoting the 
right man, because a good leader makes good men, and, conversely, 
no better way to lose cooperation and good will than by promoting 
the wrong man. 

Under the conditions outlined the tradesman or operator con- 
tacts in meetings with a technical man, and he perceives that 
underlying all that he is doing, there are vital principles, or rea- 
sons, and causes which control his operations. He contacts with 
foremen, who are trained in classes to lead, teach, and improve 
habits. The employment department selectively starts in men 
who have the latent qualities necessary for success. The educa- 
tional department provides courses of study. Out of this en- 
vironment there is bound to grow a new type of individual of 
much greater and broader knowledge than any men that industry 
has had in the past. : 

College men must be very carefully assimilated. In our com- 
pany they are passed, first into the Research Departrnent where 
they are given technical problems and taught to refer to scientific 
books so as to solve their problems in a technical way. They are 
studied to find the type of work for which they are best fitted. 
All departments must requisition the Research Department for 
technical help. When requisitions arrive, these men are passed 
to the technical, laboratory, or research job for which they seem 
suited. If not satisfactory, they are released. If satisfactory, 
their training does not stop here. From then on they are re- 
sponsible to their department Technical Staff Superintendent for 
growth. He outlines study courses for them, examines them 
periodically in knowledge, and criticizes their attitude toward their 
Problems to see that a technical or scientific attitude is main- 
tained. In other words, the new technical man is checked up to 
see to it that he gets the equipment or knowledge and experience 
necessary to successfully do his work. 


All the foregoing lines up, as far as organization is concerned, 
as per the chart I am showing you here. I fully realize that I 
have only lightly touched upon all the various points, but I hope 
I have given you a few thoughts which might apply to your own 
manufacturing department. 
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In closing, I may just for a minute pause and reflect on the 
status of the pulp and paper industry at the present time. Due to 
the over-development of the industry in Canada, we are in the 
midst of over-production and the inevitable result thereof ; namely, 
prices which are closely approaching bare cost, and in many grades 
below cost. The result from such an uneconomical condition will 
be the demoralization of the pulp and paper industry, provided the 
industry itself does not take the proper steps to bring its house 
in order. These steps are: 

1. To produce the produce better and more economically. ° 

2. To create a wider market for pulp and paper products. 

The general procedure up to now has been that whenever a mill 
has brought out a new use for paper or pulp a great many mills 
have tried to imitate these products, which in itself has neither 
increased the market over-all nor has it in the long run shown 
a proper return to the men who created the new market or the 
imitation. If all the mental energy that is being used in trying 
to imitate each other would be employed to enlarge the outlets 
for our products it would not be very long before production and 
consumption would come into their proper proportions. 


STREAM PURIFICATION PROGRESS 


Clarence M. Baker, recently appointed engineer of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, delivered an interesting and 
instructive address at the afternoon session, on “Policies in 
Waste Utilization and Stream Pollution.” He said, in part: 

“In developing the activities of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in waste utilization and stream improvement, 
there appears to be three distinct lines of work for the engi- 
neer, viz: development and coordination of research in waste 
utilization and stream improvement, both at individual mills 
and in specialized groups of the industry; collection, assemblage, 
and dissemination of information on the subject, both through 
general statements and upon request; representation of the in- 
dustry before state and other officials active in stream develop- 
ment to prevent radical leigslation or policies and develop prac- 
tical cooperation procedures. 

“In order to successfully carry out this program individual 
mills of the industry must cooperate with the engineer in furn- 
ishing information regarding research done, in progress or con- 
templated. In other words, there must be a free, unrestricted, 
and sincere exchange of ideas and data with the engineer act- 
ing as a clearing house to furnish information, not regarding 
one mill to another, but general information applicable to spe- 
cial or general problems. On the other hand, the engineer 
must respect and carefully guard confidences placed in him, 
that information received be not so used as to cause an in- 
justice to any mill, other organization or individual. 

“From the data at hand and studies already made it is evi- 
dent that the paper industry is in many sections of the country 
a material factor in stream pollution. Any successful program 
must include active cooperation between the industry and state 
officials. A practical solution of the problem involves the de- 
velopment of economical processes for utilization of these 
wastes. If there is to be a proper coordination of activities 
there must be cooperation between the various mills of the in- 
dustry in exchange of ideas, and the development and applica- 
tion of research. 

“In order to develop and carry out this program, it is recom- 
mended that: committees representative of the pulp and paper 
industry be organized in each paper manufacturing state; work- 
ing agreements be developed among the various specialized 
interests of the industry to study their own particular problems 
regarding waste disposal. In connection with this it will be 
necessary to raise funds to conduct essential research; mills 
cooperate with the association’s engineer by fmnishing data 
regarding research done, in progress, or contemplated, together 
with such other information as will assist in his activities; .mills 
initiate a regular program of sampling and analyzing their 
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waste, either individually or in connection with state officials. 
The data thus secured will not only indicate the extent to 
which the mill may be a factor in stream pollution, but often, 


also, opportunities for the installation of profitable recovery 
processes.” 


MEETING THE NEW COMPETITION 


O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the American Exchange and 
Irving Trust Company, gave an illuminating address on “Meet- 
ing the New Competition” at the morning session. In the 
course of his speech, he said: 

“It is a fundamental fact that the paper and pulp industry 
is what it is today because of the growth of advertising. The 
prosperity of the paper industry is bound up with faith in 
advertising—the faith of the business man who uses it and 
the faith of the consumer who reads it. Any marked change 
in the consumer acceptance of advertising or in the attitude 
of business towards those types of advertising which use paper 
must vitally affect the paper and pulp industry. The paper 
industry is economically on a sound basis as long as adver- 
tising is on a sound basis. The chief reason why we now use 
nearly twelve times as much news print per capita as we -did 
fifty years ago is advertising. Advertising is the reason why 
a New York newspaper uses up about 2000 acres of forest a 
year. 

“I need not tell you of the persistent trend towards mergers 
and consolidations in your industry and of the increasing com- 
plexity of the international ramifications of the leading units. 
It was inevitable, also, because of the vital necessity for huge 
volumes of water in the manufacturing process, that those in 
the industry should go into the power field. In fact, as paper 
manufacturers, some concerns have naturally become good 
power producers. The reason why I bring up these two de- 
velopments is that, while they are inherently sound, they have 
also been a source of confusion to the economics of the in- 
dustry. Is it inevitable that constantly growing aggregations 
of plant and capital in the industry mean better profits for the 
whole industry? Does a plant have to be a big plant and a 
growing plant to be efficient and profitable? And of what 
benefit is it to the paper industry as a whole if some plants 
can sell pulp and paper at a loss and still make money by sell- 
ing power? 

“How can facts be used to overcome the constant menace 
of over production? I don’t know what the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission and Congress have de- 
cided in the last five minutes on the proper use of trade asso- 
ciation statistics. But the paper industry is here confronted 
with the identical problem of most other industries. It must 
take thought and action to work out its own destiny—but there 
is just as urgent a duty to all American business, to our whole 

economic existence, for all industries to join together on some 


rational and legal and sound economic program for meeting 
this problem.” 


RESOLUTIONS 
- Milton E. Marcuse, chairman of the Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, all of which were unanimously 
adopted : 
Dr. Hucu P. Baker 
Wuereas, Dr. Hugh P. Baker has been signally honored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in his appointment as 
head of its new Trade Association Department, and 
Wuenreas, Dr. Baker has ably handled the affairs of the Assoc- 
iation during the past eight years, be it therefore 
Resotvep, That this Association expresses its appreciation of his 
aggressive service in the interests of the industry, and wishes him 
all possible success in his work. 


ForESTRY 
Wuereas, The Paper Industry of the United States is a wood- 


using industry, with growing dependence on the productive ca. 
pacity of American timberlands, and 

Wuereas, There is ample forest land in the United States to 
furnish the raw material for the wood-using industries of th 
country in perpetuity if protected from fire and properly managed, 
and 

Wuenreas, The practice of forestry by the Paper Industry jig jp 
reality a business problem involving equitable taxation and adequate 
returns on invested capital, and 

Wuenreas, Aggressive leadership is needed to secure the neces. 
sary fundamental research for the application of practical forestry 
to sustained production, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the Association, in recognizing the necessity for 
aggressive leadership for the solution of this problem, recom. 
mends active support of its Woodlands Section as the means of 
crystalizing action by the paper industry to this end, and further. 
more does hereby record its unqualified approval of the pending 
legislation covering adequate forest research, known as the Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary Bill. ; 

OrrictaL Ruites For WEIGHING, SAMPLING AND TESTING 

Woop Pur 

Wuereas, A Joint Committee representing the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, the Association of American Wood Pulp 
Importers and the Technical Association of the Paper and Pulp 
Industry, has prepared tentative rules and regulations looking 
toward a high, uniform standard of pulp sampling and testing, 
and 

Wuenreas, This committee’s Rules have been accepted generally 
throughout the industry, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the Association formally approves and adopts 
the Rules and Regulations for Weighing, Sampling and Testing 
Wood Pulp as proposed by this Joint Committee. 


Costs 

Wuereas, Modern Competition demands the greatest efficiency 
and lowest possible costs consistent with quality and service, and 

Wuereas, There appears to be some lack of appreciation of the 
value of adequate and uniform cost accounting methods throughout 
the Industry, and 

Wuereas, The Cost Association of the Paper Industry is wel? 
equipped to carry on educational work looking towards the general 
adoption of practical cost accounting methods, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the Association approves the work of the Cost 
Association and urges its support generally by the Industry. 


ForeicN TRADE 


Wuenreas, There appears to be opportunity to develop foreign 
markets for the paper industry of the United States, Be It THEReE- 
FORE ; 

REsoLveD, That the Association favors cooperative effort to stim- 
ulate foreign demand and increase foreign trade, and requests the 
most active cooperation of the United States Department of Com- 
merce through its Paper Section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in facilitating this work. 

TAXATION 

Wuereas, Economy in federal and state administrations should 
be continued, and 

WuHenreas, It is evident that their present efficiency can be main- 
tained, with some general tax reduction, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the American Paper and Pulp Association re- 
commends that as rapidly as budgetary necessities permit the 
federal tax rate applicable to corporations be reduced to a figure 
not in excess of 10% (or to an equalized rate in case of any 
change in the rate schedule of the personal income tax) and be 
it further 

Resotven, That the Association recognizes that the extent of any 
reduction in this tax must be governed by the state of the Treasury 
and the surplus balances available in the near future for such 
reduction; and, since the United States Treasury, through its 
Bureau of the Budget, is the only agency which has at its disposal 
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all the facts necessary to estimate future surpluses over normal 
expenditures, the Association indicates its approval of action fol- 
lowing the estimates of the Treasury as guiding in this matter. 


WasTE PREVENTION AND STREAM IMPROVEMENT 


Wuereas, One of the larger common problems confronting the 
Paper Industry of the United States today is that of waste pre- 
vention, and, 


Wuereas, This involves efforts on the part of individual mills, 
communities, states and the Federal Government, to prevent un- 
necessary waste and stream pollution, and 

Wuereas, The Association has realized the necessity of attack- 
ing this problem on a broad, cooperative basis, through the employ- 
ment of a trained, sanitary engineer, be it therefore 

Reso.vep, That the Association records its desire to develop 
the closest possible cooperation with other agencies, and particular- 
ly with state officials studying this problem, and stresses the neces- 
sity for adequate financial support of this work, under the di- 
rection of its engineer, Mr. C. M. Baker. 


NATIONAL Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Wuereas, There are two elements essential to the success and 
progress of the American Paper industry, namely, the manufactur- 
ers and the merchants, and 


Wuereas, The paper merchants of the United States are or- 
ganized through the National Paper Trade Association, and 

Wuereas, The National Paper Trade Association is now cele- 
brating its Silver Anniversary—twenty-five years of organized 
service to the paper industry,—be it therefore 

Reso.vep, That the American Paper and Pulp Association in 
convention assembled at its 51st Annual Meeting, does hereby ex- 
tend its congratulations to the National Paper Trade Association 
and best wishes for continued success. 


In MEMORIAM 


Wuenreas, In the wisdom of Almighty God, leaders of the in- 
dustry have been taken from our councils during the past year, be 
it therefore 

Resotvep, That the Association voices its sorrow at their loss, 
and its appreciation of their constructive work for the industry: 

Among those are: 

Charles B. Bird, Bird & Son 

Robert Gair, Robert Gair Company 

John A. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark Company 

Eugene Maurer, Central Paper Company 

Lawrence E. Nash, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
James W. Oakford, Cherry River Paper Company. 
Matthias Plum, Jr., Waverly Paper Board Company 
Garrett Schenck, Great Northern Paper Company 

A. H. Scott, Scott Paper Company 


WOODLANDS SECTION 


The Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association held its annual meeting on Thursday, with morning and 
afternoon sessions. A number of interesting papers were pre- 
sented. Foresters from Michigan, Wisconsin, Maine, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania and New York were among those in attendance. 
The problem of growing trees to provide a crop of the raw wa- 
terial used by the paper industry was discussed by technical for- 
esters and paper mill executives. 

Forrest H. Colby of the S. D. Warren Company, Bangor, Me., 
discussed the general problem, pointing out that without pulp wood, 
the paper mills are helpless. 

George W. Sisson, Jr., of the Racquette River Paper Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y., declared it to be an economic waste to deny proper 
use of public forest areas areas to industry, and pointed out that 
Proper handling of public forests would allow utilization of the 
timber, and actually improve the condition of the fores*. 

Julian Rothery, of the International Paper Company, New York; 
John F, Preston, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; and 
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W. H. Kenety, Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn., dis- 
cussed the individual forestry problems of their respective com- 
panies, including Canadian as well as United States forestry de- 
velopment. C. W. Hurtubis, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa., discussed cooperative production of pulp wood by paper com- 
panies, 

F. J. Sensenbrenner of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, 
Wis., spoke on “Forest Taxation.” 

“Water power is the one natural resource which renews itself 
annually. We may use our water power to the fullest extent and 
next year we have just as much as we would have had, had we 
utilized none. Not so with our forests. When we use a tree, that 
tree is gone. But fortunately our forests can be renewed. It is 
the element of time needed whicch impels us to think once, twice, 
and many times more, before venturing upon the herculean task 
of re-forestation. 

When we plant trees and try to visualize a forest, it is not even 
for our children but for our grand-children or great grand-chil- 
dren But we must renew our forests. When I say “we,” I do not 
have reference to any particular group of business men, nor any 
particular association or associations. I mean the people—all the 
people—the people who use the products of the forest—the people 
who use lumber and paper, and that means all. 

Milton E. Marcuse in his address before the Natural Resources 
Industries session on May 4, 1927, said: “The Nation should not 
suffer for lack of wood products, if our citizens can be induced to 
undertake the growing of trees as a business, and if this under- 
taking can be begun without delay.” 

Leaving out of consideration the original cust with the com- 
pounding interest charges, the two big drawbacks or problems are, 
Fire and Taxes. Can we induce our citizens, as Mr. Marcuse sug- 
gests, “to undertake the growing of trees as a business?” 

There must be a reasonable opportunity for profit, otherwise it 
would not be a business. In order that the business may hold out 
any hope for profit, the problems of Fire and Taxes must be 
solved. Taxes are a necessity, but unfriendly fires are not. Never- 
theless, fire and taxes seem to go hand in hand with civilization. 
The people—settlers, hunters, and tourists—must be educatea among 
the lines of fire prevention. Much is being done along an educa- 
tional line, but more should be done. We must work to reduce 
the fire hazard to the minimum. 

The states appreciate the importance of forestry laws, but educa- 
tion will do more to put out a fire at its inception than the most 
drastic laws. To prohibit the building of a campfire would be as 
futile as prohibiting the drinking of “fire water.” 

Where legislation is needed is in easing off on current taxes. Let 
the “business of growing trees” pay its proportion of taxes, but let 
tthose taxes be paid out of the business not from year to year as the 
“business” is growing, but out of the “business” when it has ma- 
terialized. Industries consuming forest products spread into prac- 
tically every State in the Union. The people of every State are the 
ultimate consumers. The Nation as a whole is vitally interested 
in the conservation of our forests. There is no question as to 
available lands for re-forestation. There are millions upon mil- 
lions of acres suitable forthe. purpose, but under: past condi- 
tions lying unproductive—mere wastes. We can hardly expect the 
present generation to attempt to bring back the forests for future 
generations, if they must pay additional taxes annually for the 
privilege. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States expressed itself 
on the question of taxing growing trees, in these words: “Taxation 
of growing timber should be based upon the principal of yield tax 
with reasonable uniformity among the States in such taxation.” 

Whether the forestry policies as evidenced by the legislation in 
the states of the past few years will have the desired effect of re- 
placing to some extent our denuded forests, time only will tell. It 
may well be that greater inducements will have to be offered before 
we can hope for concerted action on the part of the present owners 
of the vast areas of cut-over lands. An absolutely satisfactory so- 
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lution of the problem will require much further study and experi- 
ment. Conditions peculiar to different localities may require differ- 
ent treatment, but the forestry laws of the different States should 
be as nearly uniform as practicable, taking local conditions into 
consideration. 

There should not be such discrepancies in the forestry laws as 
there is between the Michigan Law and the Wisconsin Law as to 
the “yield tax” as it is called in the Michigan Law, and the “sev- 
erance tax” as it is called in the Wisconsin Law. Yield tax in 
Michigan, 26% stumpage value. Severance tax in Wisconsin, 10% 
stumpage value. 

According to the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
“More than one hundred and thirty new forestry laws or amend- 
ments to prior acts relating to forest taxation, fire protection, and 
re-forestation” were passed in the year 1927 by the Legislatures of 
over forty of the States. But, of course, it is not quantity of laws 
but quality that counts. 

In 1927 the appropriate amendment was adopted to the Wisconsin 
Constitution, so that the Legislature might pass laws encouraging 
re-forestation. As a result, we have Chapter 454, Laws of 1927, 
being Chapter 77 of the Wisconsin Statutes. I will quote the open- 
img paragraph of that Chapter. 

“It is the intent of this chapter to encourage a policy of pre- 
serving from destruction or premature cutting the remaining for- 
est growth in this state, and of reproducing and growing for the 
future adequate crops of forest products on lands not more useful 
for. other purposes so that such lands shall continue to furnish 
recurring forest crops for commercial use, all in a manner 
which shall not hamper the towns in which such lands lie from 
seceiving their just tax revenue from such lands.” 

The first part of that paragraph sets forth concisely just what 
we are working for and the last part explains why complete ex- 
emption from current taxation is not accorded to “Forest Crop 
Lands.” 

Another interesting address during the proceedings was made 
by D. C. Everest, president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association entitled “Business Leadership in Forestry.” 

The formation of a spruce production corporation was reported 
upon by Professor A. B. Recknagel of Cornell University, chair- 
man of a committee to study the question, who reported prog- 
ress with no decision as to what steps if any should be taken. 
He reported that it is profitable to grow spruce on abandoned 
farm lands in New York State. In the light of economic de- 
velopment it is not proper to allow these lands to remain idle. 
It has been demonstrated that on such lands spruce can be 
gtown furnishing the necessary raw material for pulp mills that 
have no other source of supply. A committee of the New York 
Section of the Society of American Forresters is now studying 
this problem and expects to complete its report early in the 
summer. 

Other speakers at the afternoon session were Donald Bruce of 
California, who urged that a company should establish its for- 
estry ‘policy upon business principles; S. C. Copeland on problems 
involving forest fire prevention. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce spoke on the necessity for forest re- 
search. The session closed with an address by D. C. Everest, 
president of the American Paper and Pulp Association, urging 
that business, as such, should take the leadership in promoting 

the cause of forestry. 


SALESMEN’S ANNUAL MEETING 

The ninth annual meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry was held in the East Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday morning. The principal speaker was O. P. 
Pearson, statistician of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. “The Outlook for the Automobile Industry” was his 
theme. 

Mr. Pearson declared that in less than thirty years the automo- 
bile industry has established itself as one of the key industries of 
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the country. It has woven itself into the fabric of our industrial 
commercial and social life such that its welfare is inextricably 
bound ‘up with the economic well being of the United States 
Business men have begun to look upon it as a barometer of gen. 
eral business conditions. When the automobile industry prospers 
they feel that the ‘industrial and commercial activity of our country 
as a whole should prosper, and when the automobile industry suffers 
a slackening in its activity, general business likewise becomes dull, 

Comparison of the figures on automobile production over a period 
of years with indexes of general business conditions, stated Mr. 
Pearson, reveals that the rises and declines in automobile output 
coincide with the fluctuations of general business. Which is the 
cause and which the effect has not been definitely established but 
undoubtedly each influences the other. More automobiles are pro- 
duced and sold when business conditions are good. On the other 
hand, business may be generally better because the automobile in- 
dustry is active. Some writers have claimed the prosperity in the 
United States during the last five or six years has been due almost 
entirely to the great activity in the automobile industry. 

The trend of automobile production in 1928 will reverse that of 
1927, declared the speaker. 1927 began fairly high and then de- 
clined toward the end of the year. 1928 will begin relatively low 
and increase its trend as 1928 advances: The output for the entire 
industry in the first quarter will be less than the first quarter 1927, 
The second quarter this year will equal or perhaps slightly exceed 
the second quarter of 1927. The last half of 1928 will surpass 
the corresponding period of the preceding year with an increase of 
over 100 per cent in the last quarter. 


In conclusion, Mr. Pearson expressed the opinion that the ex- 
pected increase of activity in the automobile industry during 1928 
should have a stimulating effect on business in general in view of 
the fact that its influences are widespread, purchasing materials and 
giving employment to workers on a large scale. It should help 
make 1928 a prosperous year—better than 1927. The paper industry 
should share this improvement. 


J. A. Kavanagh, .statistician for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association said the situation in the paper industry should parallel 
that in the automobile industry. He pointed out that the paper 
industry has not exploited the domestic and foreign markets as 
the automobile industry has done, and that under the Webb-Pom- 
erene act our nation’s tariff policy is aggressive for the develop- 
ment of foreign trade, not merely protective against foreign compe- 
tition. This should enable the paper industry to develop to a degree 
not yet known. 

The following officers were elected for 1928-1929: 

President, James H. Coy, Chicago, Flambeau Paper Company. 

Vice-Presidents—New England Division—Thomas Compton 
Walsh, Boston, Hollingsworth & Vose Company; New York Divi- 
sion—Samuel C. Knode, New York, Albemarle Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company; Miami Valley Division—R. T. Houk, Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, The G. H. Mead Company; Chicago Division—Harold R. 
Knott, Chicago, Eastern Manufacturing Company. 

Chairman Membership Committee, Walter E. Perry, Holyoke, 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company and Crocker-McElwain 
Company. 

Chairman ‘ Educational Committee, F. W. Main, Mittineague, 
Worthy Paper Company. 

Chairman Social Committee, R. D. W. Ewing, New York, 
American Writing Paper Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, D. A. Crocker, 18 East 4Ist street, New 
York. 


COST ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Exceptional interest was shown in the twentieth semi-annual 
meeting of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday and Thursday. 

On Wednesday the proceedings were opened by President Ralph 
B. Knott whose “Address of Welcome” was timely and to the 
point. Thomas J. Burke, the indefatigable secretary, presented a 
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“Wage Survey” report and led a discussion on “Labor Turnover 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 

T. D. Nevins, vice-president of Miller, Franklin & Bassett, Inc., 
New York, gave a thorough and comprehensive discourse on 
“The Distribution of Selling Expenses” which was followed by an 
interesting discussion. At 1 p. m. a luncheon meeting was held, 
an account of which appears on another page of this issue. 

The only speaker at the afternoon session was Reginald Traut- 
schold, consulting engineer and editor of the Power Plant Section 
of the Paper Trape JournAt. Mr. Trautschold’s subject was 
“Cost Reduction in the Power Plant.” He described the power 
plant as a complex unit and analyzed the interest which extends 
to efficiency in power utilization, citing a typical example. He 
explained the aim of the Power Plant Section of the Parer TrapE 
Journat, and showed the mutual interests of manufacturers and 
users of power plant equipment. Mr. Trautschold cited several 
examples of statistics compiled on the conduct of the section. 
Instrument Control in Cost Cutting was illustrated by reference 
to these examples. 

Mr. Trautschold compared the use of instruments by the man- 
agement to the use of machinery by the operatives, drawing de- 
ductions to emphasize the importance of instrument control in 
managerical direction of industry. He also explained the valuation 
of intangible benefits and cited examples of ignorance. 

Mr. Trautschold concluded his address by presenting examples 
of the partial accounting of improvements realized by instrument 
control which are of considerable value, citing examples in several 
paper mills. 

At the morning session on Thursday, C. M. Baker, engineer of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, spoke on “Cost Reduc- 
tion by Waste Utilization,” while J. A. Grimes, special representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., gave an 
interesting address on “The Government Plan for Standardizing 
Depreciation Rates in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 

In the afternoon, Dr. E. O. Merchant, Statistician of the Can- 
adian News Print Company, Ltd., gave a valuable talk on “The 
Business Outlook and Its Bearing on Sales Estimates and Budgets.” 
One of the most interesting conventions of the Cost Association 
was closed by a speech by Arthur R. Burnet, statistician, the sub- 
ject of which was “Cost Reduction by Waste Utilization.” 


TISSUE PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Tissue Paper 
Manufacturers Association was held Tuesday morning, the fol- 
lowing officers being elected for the ensuing year: President, L. 
W. Ranck, Crystal Tissue Company; Vice President, J. M. Con- 
way, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company; Vice President, John M. 
Rieg, Erving Paper Company; Secretary-Treasurer, E. H. Naylor. 

Executive Committee: L. W. Ranck, Crystal Tissue Company; 
J. M. Conway, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company; John M. Rieg, 
Erving Paper Company; E. H. Benson, Regal Paper Company; 
E. J. Kiefer, Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company. 

There was an unusually good attendance and many matters of 
importance to this branch of the industry were discussed, including 
prevalent conditions as well as future prospects in the tissue paper 
market. 


WAXED PAPER ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the American Waxed Paper Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday and Thursday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with a full attendance present, for the discussions of 
their usual trade problems. The election of officers took place 
at Thursday’s session, when the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Donnelley, Central Waxed Paper Company; Vice- 
President, A. Havemeyer, Package Paper Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. Wright, Waterproof Paper & Board Company. Ex- 
ecutive Committee‘ W. L. Carter, Nashua Gummed Coated 
Paper Company; R. A, Hayward, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company; W. J. Eisner, Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Company. 
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SOUTHERN KRAFT ASSOCIATION 

There was a satisfactory attendance at the meetings of the 
Southern Kraft Association, held on Monday and Wednesday 
afternoons and numerous matters of interest to the makers of 
Southern kraft were freely discussed. The following officers were 
elected: President, A. C. Goodyear, president of the Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Bogalusa, La.; vice president, P. M. Tallon, 
secretary-treasurer of the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hope- 
well, Va.; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Dobson, 1007 New Orleans 
Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


GUMMED TAPE MANUFACTURERS 

At their annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday, 
the following officers were elected by the Gummed Tape Man- 
ufacturers Association for 1928-1929: 

President, Irving McHenry, Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Vice-president, E. C. Smith, Nashua Gummed) and Coated 
Paper Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Secretary-treasurer, O. M. Porter, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York. 

Executive Committee:—-The above and L. A. Bassett, Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Company, Holliston, Mass.; W. K. Gerbrick, Cen- 
tral Paper Company, Menasha, Wis.; W. A. Wylde, Liberty 
Paper Company, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


U. S. PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the United States Pulp Producers 
Association held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday afternoon, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—W. H. Savery, Shenandoah Pulp Company, Har- 
pers Ferry, Va. 

Vice-President—N. S. Stone, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Mosinee, Wis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. M. Porter, New York. 

Executive Committee: J. P. Hummel, Hopewell, Va.; Normaa 
W. Wilson, Erie, Pa., and J. M. Ward, Detroit, Mich. 


WRITING PAPER ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association took place on Wednesday morn- 
ing, with the following officers being elected for 1928: President, 
D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis.; vice presi- 
dent, B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Company; vice president, 
F, A. Leahy, Eastern Mfg. Co. 

Executive Committee: L. C. Anderson, W. B. Oglesby Paper 
Company; I. N. Esleeck, Esleeck Mfg. Company; E. P. Bagg, 


- Parsons Paper Company; C. B. Clark, Riverside Fibre and Paper 


Company. 
' COVER PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


The annual meeting of the Cover Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday afternoon, at which the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Minor M. 
Beckett, Beckett Paper Company; vice president, Col. B. A. Frank- 
lin, Strathmore Paper Company; secretary-treasurer, E, H. Naylor, 
Springfield, Mass. : 

Executive Committee: Minor M. Beckett, Col. B. A. Franklin, 
Willis H. Howes, Knowlton Bros., Inc. 


BRISTOL BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


The Bristol Board Manufacturers, with N. W. Harrower acting 
as chairman, held an informal conference on Tuesday morning. 
The meeting drew a good attendance and the discussions regarding 
trade problems proved very interesting to the manufacturers 
present. The Bristol Board Manufacturers have no regular asso- 
ciation, but nevertheless constitute a rather important branch of 
the paper industry. 
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WRAPPING PAPER MANUFACTURERS FINE AND SULPHITE BOND DIVISIONS 

Conferences of members of the Wrapping Paper Manufac- The Fine Paper and Sulphite Bond Divisions of the Writing 
turers Service Bureau were held Thursday morning and after- Paper Manufacturers Association held separate conferences op 
noon in the tea room of the Waldorf-Astoria. The schedule of Tuesday afternoon. These meetings were presided over by the 
topics to be discussed proved quite interesting to the members vice presidents from the regular association. The meetings were 
and there was the usual general discussion covering trade sta- very well attended and the usual problems pertaining to the sey. 


tistics and vital business matters were thoroughly covered. eral distinctive grades of paper were gone into very thoroughly, 
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ference on Wednesday morning at the Waldorf-Astoria. From  ufacturers Association held a meeting Tuesday afternoon, at which Dahl, - 
the attendance, this branch of the industry was well represented. many topics having a special bearing on these particular grades a 1 
At the meeting trade matters of importance were considered, in of tissue paper were discussed with beneficial results to the manu- pose J 
relation to the present market. facturers present. Mass. 
Davis, * 
is, | 
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. . . . . ° . ju 
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DEXTER & SONS IMPROVEMENT 


The new addition to the paper mill of C. H. Dexter & Sons, 
Inc., at Windsor Locks, Conn., covers a ground area 80 by 98 feet 
and adds about 30,000 square feet of floor space. Construction 
of this new four-story building is of reinforced concrete with red 
brick filled bays and steel window sash painted a bright green. A 
large freight elevator of the electric type, automatically operated, 
has been installed along with a passenger elevator. 

One of the notable features of the new addition is the use in 
the office of window glass admitting the much talked-of ultra- 
violet rays, claimed to have the health-giving results of outdoor 
exposure to the sun. This is said to be the first industrial estab- 
lishment to have such an installation, though it has been intro- 
duced in numerous hospitals and sanitariums. 

The first floor is devoted to manufacturing and includes several 
mill offices. The second floor, slightly above the road level on the 
upper or canal side, is used for storage and shipping and has a 
covered truck entrance with air-locking deyice to prevent the rest 
of the floor from becoming chilled while 
The third floor is used for finishing, sorting and packaging prod- 
ucts. Floors in these stories are of wooden blocks, chemically 
treated for durability and fire resistance. 

Special interest attaches to the top floor, used for offices ex- 
clusively and commanding a superb view in all directions. En- 
trance is through a waiting room giving a broad view of the 
general office and accounting department. A long passage way 
leads past various offices, filing room and lavatories to the private 
offices of President Arthur D. Coffin and the other prominent 
executives. Other space is devoted to sales and correspondence 
and offices of the superintendent and advertising manager. Walls 
and partitions on this floor are tinted a greenish blue, except in 
the executive offices, which are tinted to harmonize with the dark 
walnut desks and furniture. The entire fourth floor is covered 
with marbled inlaid linoleum and the executive offices are fur- 
nished with dark gray rugs. 

A striking exterior feature is a tower with hospitable doorway 
and high illuminated clock. On the north side of the roof of the 
new building has been mounted the huge “Dexstar” illuminated 
sign, with letters. four feet high, and exhibiting the trade mark 
of the concern. Originally the trade mark was a star, but to get 
a more instinctive mark and one that would avoid litigations the 
word “Dexstar” was coined. 

The Dexter papermaking establishment is 93 years old, but in 
the numerous additions and replacements the original building has 
entirely disappeared. In the early years of the industry heavy 
cover papers were made and manila rope and rags were used as 
‘materials. In recent times the plant has operated entirely on 
high-grade thin papers. . 

Half a dozen distinct lines are manufactured, each possessing 
special interest and sales strength. erm per is made for 
various uses, including carbon copies. mails and the in- 
creased volume of foreign pe neatste are factors in pro- 


ks are being loaded. . 


moting a demand for such paper. Tissue paper for decorations, 
artificial flowers and wrapping of gifts is a big seller and em- 
bossed tissue paper meets a demand for wrappings where a spe- 
cial air of elegance is sought. Another line is for the wrapping 
of silverware, jewelry and various metals and is chemically treated 
to prevent tarnish. A line of carbonizing tissues is produced for 
coating by manufacturers of carbon paper. Finally a line of con- 
denser or insulating tissues is made for use in radio and electrical 
apparatus, a product for which, needless to say, a large and 
growing demand has developed. 


MANNING MILLS’ NEW PUMPING STATION 


The new pumping station of the J. H. Manning Paper Company 
on which construction work was started last fall has been :com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $80,000. The station and equip- 
ment are the last word in plants of this nature. The pumps and 
other equipment are electrically driven and are controlled from a 
switchboard in the paper mill two blocks away. 

The new station is erected on the bank of the west sprout of 
the Hudson River and is to furnish the entire water supply for 
the Manning mills. Since the Manning plant was erected in 
Green Island a number of years ago the company has secured its 
water from the state basin. In recent years this supply has been 
found unsatisfactory and the company two years ago began to 
lay plans for using the cleaner water from the Hudson River. 

As the first step in these plans the firm purchased the Odd 
Fellows Hall property with a large frontage on the Hudson 
River. Later application was filed in Washington for permission 
to install the necessary pipes in the bed of the river. This per- 
mission was granted last summer and contract for. construction of 
the pumping plant was awarded shortly after. The project called 
for the installation of nearly a quarter of a mile of water main 
extending from the new station to the paper mill. 

The uncertainty regarding the supply from the state basin is 
believed to have had some influence on the company’s decision to 
switch to the Hudson River for its water supply. For several 
years past there has been widespread agitation for the abandon- 
ment of the Champlain Canal which feeds the state basin. On 
two occasions a bill barely escaped passage in the Legislature 
providing for abandonment of the canal. 


GEORGE FORRESTER VISITS COAST 


George Forrester, representing the International Paper Company, 
has been spending some time in the Pacific Northwest, making a 
survey of the paper and pulp industry, as well.as some of the saw- 
mills. He visited a number of paper plants in Washington, and 
spent some time at the St. Helens plant in St. Helens, Ore. While 
Mr. Forrester would not commit himself on the purpose of his 
trip, there seems to be some idea in paper circles that his com- 
pany may be interested in operating a plant in the Columbia river 
territory. 
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TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Technical Association of the P: 
and Paper Industry is Held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


E. C. Tucker, Vice President of the Crocker-McElwain Co., and the Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Hol- 


yoke, Mass., Is Reelected President—Ronald G. Macdonald, Acting Secret f the Associati 
Secretary-Treasurer—Report of the Officers and Various Cleneidinons Shaw That a pm igep en 


Organization Both in Membership and Usefulness io the Industry Has 


ulp 
New York 


That the Expansion of the 
Been Exceedingly Gratifying 


HE Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


r 
r held its thirteenth annual convention at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York from Monday to Thursday inclusive of 
this week. All the meetings were of a very interesting and helpful 
character and were well attended by the technical men of both 


this country and Canada. E. C. Tucker, the president of the as- 
sociation, delivered his annual address as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Today we open the thirteenth annual meeting of this association. 
The year just ended marks another milestone of successful pro- 
gress. The growth in the-membership during this past year has 
been very gratifying to your officers and is a tribute to the inter- 
est the membership as a whole 1s 
taking in the work of the asso- 
ciation. Each year it has seemed 
that the rapid growth of the as- 
sociation must be reaching a peak, 
but each succeeding year the 
growth of the last year has been 
exceeded. I must call attention 
to the members, however, that 
the mere numerical growth of 
your association is only desirable 

“aS a recognition of the excellent 
work the association is doing and 
the continued high place it holds - 
in the pulp and paper industry. 
Committees 

May I at this time bring forc- 
ibly to the attention of newer 
members and repeat to the others 
that the continued advancement 

of the association depends in no 
small degree on the interest in 
and the accomplishment of the 
standing committees. As oppor- 
tunity presents to interest your- 
selves in the work of an individ- 
ual committee do not fail to do 
so. There you will find the double 
opportunity to be of service to 
the industry and at the same time 
broaden your own knowledge of 
the subjects at hand. And here I 
want publicly to commend the 
chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees and the men who have 
worked with them during the 
past year for the high service 
which they have rendered. The 
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E. C. Tucker, Present 
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committee work is the most important work the association is doin 
and insofar as this work is actively furthered and led by alert a 
just so far will your association hold its high place in our industry, 
May I urge upon you a full attendance at the sectional and com- 
mittee meetings and a prompt aligning of yourselves with the com- 
mittee or committees with whose work you should be closely in touch 


Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the association was held in Middletown 
Ohio. It was carefully planned, highly instructive, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by an attendance which taxed the hotel facilities to their 
limits. In behalf of the association, I want at this time openly to 
thank the local committee whose untiring work made this meeting 
. $0 thoroughly worth while. May 

I also express the appreciation of 
the association for the courteous 
hospitality extended by the mills 
and manufactories in and about 
Middletown that contributed in 
so large a degree to the success 
of the fall meeting. 

At the annual meeting of our 
association two years ago we rec- 
ommended to the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association the ap- 
pointment of a national commit- 
tee on stream pollution. This 
committee was appointed and at 
the fall meeting of the Technical 
Association the American Paper 
and Pulp Association announced 
the appointment of C. M. Baker, 
formerly sanitary engineer with 
the State Board of Health of 
Wisconsin, to take charge of this 
work and to devote his whole 
time to this important problem. 
The difficulties presented in this 
work are such as to merit the 
best thought of every technical 
man in the industry, and I be- 
speak for Mr. Baker the full co- 
operation of this group both as 
an associatior and as individuals, 
to the end that everything pos- 
sible may be done toward the im- 
provement of the waters and 
streams in pulp and paper mak- 
ing states. 

Your association has just en- 
tered. into a contract for the 
printing of a revised and en- 
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arged booklet on Paper Testing Methods. The first edition of this 
work compiled by one of your committees was so popular that it 
had to be reprinted within a year and now the reprint is exhausted 
and we are to have a new edition. 

The continued interest and enthusiasm of the membership of the 
association in the work handled under the Service to Members plan, 
has resulted this year, in the largest number of inquiries and re- 
ports ever before handled. If you are not availing yourself of this 
important service you are doing an injustice both to yourself and to 
the company with which you are employed. So diversified are the 
inquiries under this plan that there must be something of peculiar 
interest to each of you. Personally I feel that I have gotten real 
yalue out of this service during the past year and I expect to get 
even more in this next year, This plan you will remember bears a 
strict resemblance to a national indoor sport, in that everybody who 
plays must ante. On the other hand it is quite dissimilar in the point 
that every who antes in this game is bound to win. Please get in 
touch with the Secretary and tell him the subjects of special inter- 
est to you in order that you may receive the special inquiries re- 
lating to them and then ante with your own views and opinions. 

There is one other way in which you can get the benefit of this 
whole service. Induce your company to become a corporate member 
in the association, at an annual fee of $100 and you will then get 
a complete transcript of all special inquiries and replies. I assure 
you that you will find this well worth while. 

It was with genuine regret that your executive committee ac- 
cepted the resignation of W. G. MacNaughton as secretary and 
treasurer of your association to take effect December 1, 1927. Mr. 
MacNaughton has been with the association many years and under 
his skillful guidance has brought it from the period of adolescent 
youth into the vigor of full early manhood. Too much cannot be 
said of the helpfulness to the association of Mr. MacNaughton’s 
attentive leadership. He brought to the association a wide know- 
ledge of both men and processes and an earnestness and sincerity of 
purpose which has contributed largely to its growth and prestige. 
Mr. MacNaughton left the association to take up larger duties with 
the News Print Service Bureau. While we regret his leaving we 
cannot but take some measure of satisfaction in knowing that 
others besides ourselves appreciated the excellent work Mr. Mac- 
Naughton had done and his prospective value to the industry. We 
are glad that he stays in New York, and that his counsel and 
continued interest in the work of the association is thus assured. 

After a careful survey of possible candidates and a thorough 
examination into his ability and fitness, your executives appointed 
Ronald C. Macdonald as acting secretary to complete the unexpired 
term of Mr. MacNaughton. Mr. Macdonald’s training and experi- 
ence fits him well for this work. He is a graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; was for two years with the Pejeb- 
scot Paper Company; two years at the Research Laboratory of 
the Oxford Paper Company; and has lately been with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company on the staff of Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering. The start Mr. Macdonald has made on the work 
of the association augurs well, I believe for its continued growth 
and standing. 

About three years ago we had presented at the Annual Meeting, 
a paper on vacuum drying by Ogden Minton, a member of this as- 
sociation. We rejoice now with Mr, Minton in the excellent prog- 
ress he has made in the commercialization of his process. He has 
rendered outstanding service to the industry and well deserves the 
commendation of this Association. 

Two years ago W. O. Mason presented his paper on the Mason- 
ite process. This process is now being carried out on a commercial 
scale and has met with unprecedented success. Mr. Mason has 
made a signal contribution to our industry and as president of this 
association it gives me pleasure publicly, to make acknowledgment 
of this contribution. 

Careful attention to the report of the secretary-treasurer will 
show the finance of your association to be in excellent condition, 
thus making possible the best we can give in service to our industry. 
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May we look forward to this next year as the year of greatest op- 
portunity for service the association has yet had. 


Ronald G. Macdonald, acting secretary of the association pre- 


sented the following report: 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
This report should be looked upon as a weighted index of the 


records of the Technical Association for 1927. The association 
experienced a change of secretaries on December Ist, on which day 
Mr. MacNaughton became engineer of‘ the News Print Service 
Bureau. However, about 95 per cent of the duties of the secre- 
tary’s office were performed under the direction of Mr. Mac- 


Naughton. 
Membership 


In 1927 there were 101 new members elected. Taking into con- 


sideration 51 resignations the net growth in membership was 50. 


On December 31st there were 504 members, 161 Associate Members 
and 96 Junior Members. This makes a total of 761 individuals. 
In addition to this the association had 56 Corporate Members. 
Special Tappi Reports 

Under the Service to Members Plan, the association members co- 
operated in preparing thirty-one special reports dealing with import- 
ant technical and manufacturing problems relating to pulp and 
paper making. The titles of these reports include the following: 

1 No. 60 Sulphite Practice Discussed 
2 No. 61 Humidity Conditions in Carton Plants 

3 No. 62 Steam per Ton of Sulphite and Newsprint 

4 No. 63 Control of Relative Strength of Paper with and Across 
the Grain 

5 No. 64 Sulphate Rotary Burner Operation 

6 No. 65 Smudging in Lithography with Coated Paper 

7 No. 66 Surges on Electrical Transmission Lines 

8 No. 67 Sulphate Recovery Room Chemical Losses 

9 No. 68 Slime Troubles 

10 No. 69 Rag Stock from Holland Blues 

11 No. 70 Plant Maintenance in Board Mills 

12 No. 71 Hanging Pulpstones 

13 No. 72 Effect of Grain Direction in Lithography 

14 No. 73 Data on Soda Pulp Digesters 

15 No. 74 Two-Sidedness in Color of Paper 

16 No. 75 Washing, Riffling, Screening and Dewatering Sulphite 

17 No. 76 Unslaked Lime vs Hydrate for Manufacture of Bleach 

18 No. 77 Shower Pipes for Board Machine Cylinders and Felts 

19 No. 78 Screen Equipment for Bleached Sulphite 

20 No. 79 Control of Air Porosity in Making Paper 

21 No. 80 Sulphite Digester Design 

22 No. 81 Rubber Couch Rolls for Wet Machines 

23 No. 82 Preparation of Chips for Sulphite 

24 No. 83 Roll Edge Protection 

25 No. 84 Wavy Paper 

26 No. 85 Forced Circulation 

27 No. 96 Drier Canvas Troubles 

28 No. 87 Pulp Quality from Sapwood and Heartwood 

29 No. 88 Troughs for Button and Cable Conveyers 

30 No. 89 Splices for Supercalendered Paper 

31 No. 90 Stationary vs Tumbling Digesters for Sulphate 


Fall Meetings 
In October the Association met at Middletown, Ohio, and as is 
customary, a large portion of the program was devoted to visiting 
mills in the Miami Valley district. The Local Committee and the 
operators of the industrial plants provided an excellent program 
which was appreciated. 
It may be said at this time that the fall meetings lend themselves 
to a schedule which includes 
1. Plant inspection trips 
2. Recreation 
3. Symposiums. 
There are many problems that are of common interest to a large 
proportion of the membership. Such problems include in part: 
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corrosion resistance, severe ser- 
vice conditions, power applica- 
tions, steam consumption, eco- 
nomics, stuff preparation, train- 
ing, material handling, pumping, 
etc. A concentrated study of 
any one or two of these basic 
subjects would be -appropriately 
handled at the fall meeting. 

At the Middletown meeting a 
resolution was passed approving 
the features of the McSweeney 
Bill, H. R. 17406 and in particu- 
lar that part relating to an in- 
ereased annual appropriation for 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin. At the 
present time interest is being cen- 
tered on this bill and also on the 
Brown Bill, H. R. 8561 which 
deals specifically with the sub- 
ject of an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the conduct of scien- 
tific experiments, investigations 
and research relating to the dis- 
posal of waste material 
pulp and paper mills. 


Cooperation of the Lockwood 
Trade Journal Co. 


from 


In a report of this nature it 
is fitting that recognition be made 
ef the assistaace rendered to the 
Association by Henry J. Berger, 
editor of the Paper Trade Jour- 
mal and by the Lockwood Trade 
Journal Company. While it is 
true that the relationship existing 
between TAPPI and the pub- 

* fishers of its papers is of mutual 
benefit it is also worthy of note that the spirit in back of this co- 
eperation is harmonious, enthusiastic, and liberal. 

In addition to reserving space in the Paper Trade Journal each 
week for the publication of papers, etc., by the Technical Associa- 
tion the Lockwood Company will make a worthwhile contribution 
to the preparation of the Technical Association Papers and will 
assume the financial burden of publishing, “Paper Testing Methods,” 
“A Bibliography of Paper Making Materials,” and “A Bibliography 
of Paper Making from 1900 to 1927.” 


Committee Activities 


It is evident that the individual committees have as their objec- 
tive the compilation of data relating the special problems that are 
of interest to them and to the pulp and paper industry. The pub- 
lications of the Technical Association assist investigators in study- 
ing the record of work accomplished or in progress. The current 
year is interesting in this regard inasmuch as the Association will 
be instrumental in publishing several books as indicated in the re- 
port of Clarence J. West’s Committee on Abstracts and Biblio- 
graphy. The Association is indebted to Mr. West and his as- 
sociates for the many large, accurate and complete bibliographies 
that they have prepared for us. 

Three new committees were organized a year ago and have car- 
ried on important Association activities. These include the com- 
mittees on Stuff Preparation, Roofing Felt, and the Mechanical 
Handling of Materials. The interest in the subject of stuff prep- 
aration is reflected by the interesting program of this committee’s 
sectional meeting. The Roofing Felt Committee has devoted its first 
year to the problem of creating interest on the part of the felt 
manufacturers in its work. Heretofore the technical men of this 
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branch of the industry hive bey 
more interested in the troatmey 
of the finished paper with asphal, 
etc., than they have in the pro. 
lems involved in making the te 
per base. There is clear gy, 
dence that the Roofing Felt Con. 
mittee will be instrumental in {o. 
cusing more attention on the jy. 
per problem in the next year o 
two. 

Through the appointment 9 
C. M. Baker as engineer of the 
American Paper and Pub 
Association further interest has 
been awakened in the subject of 
waste utilization and stream im. 
provement. The great quantity 
of data that has been compiled 
by the Technical Association wil] 
be of material assistance to the 
mills that cooperate in the soly- 
tion of the problem. 

Added impetus is evident in the 
work of the Committee on Train- 
ing for the Industry. To clear 
up some of the confusion that 
seems to exist relative to the 
purpose of this committee I may 
say that it is concerned with the 
preparation of men in the tech- 
nical schools for work in the in- 
dustry. To attain th” end men 
representing the industry occa- 
sionally address students in col- 
leges and define 
technical and production prob- 
lems of the industry. During 
summer vacation periods an ef- 
fort is made to place many stu- 
dents in temporary employment in pulp and paper mills so that they 
may become intimately acquainted with practical operating pro- 
cedure. 

The broad field covered by the Heat, Light and Power Committee 
enables it to deal with the many ramifications of the problems of 
power and steam generation and distribution. In regard to the lat- 
ter, there is an apparent need for more specific information re- 
lating to the amount of power required to drive equipment, ex- 
pressed in terms of a ton of product prepared in one hour. To 
obtain data such as this it will be necessary to have cooperation 
on the part of both the paper and equipment manufacturers. 


some of the 


Acknowledgments 
In the day by day personal service to members the secretary is 


grateful for the wholehearted cooperation that he has received 


from members, the Forest Products Laboratory and the Bureau of 
Standards. Since relinquishing his duties as secretary of the As- 
sociation, Mr. MacNaughton has given generously and unstint- 
ingly of his time and knowledge in assisting his successor. In no 
small measure is the success of this meeting and the work of the 
Association due to the assistance of Miss Kramer and Miss Blair 
of our office staff. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: 

President, E. C. Tucker; Vice president, P. H. Glatfelter; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. G. Macdonald. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, E. C. Tucker; P. H. Glat- 
felter; Allen Abrams; D. C. Everest; H. O. Keahy; R. H. Laft- 
man; B. T. McBain; M. A. Krimmel; E. R. Low; W. G. Mac- 
Naughton. 
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Technical Association Papers and Reports 


Presented at the Annual Convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, February 21 to 23, 1928—Representative Men of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry Throughout the Country Discuss Numerous Important Problems of Timely Interest. 


Radio Control of Moisture in Paper Drying 


By W. D. 


Since the adyent of radio telegraphy in recent years few applica- 
tions of the principles learned from this invention have been ap- 
plied to commerc.al purposes. Great advances have been made in 
the science of radio telegraphy and telephony and the use of these 
methods of communicatia1 has enormously increased. 

In the last few years, due to our discovery of the possibility of 
detecting minute changes in weight and length by measuring the 
changes in capacitance of a condenser an immense field has been 
opened up and a new method of measurement has been made 
practicable. 

This discovery enables one to weigh or measure continuously, 
without physical contact with the substance to be weighed or meas- 
ured, and brings into the field of measurement moving bodies, such 
as materials moving in a continuous web, also changes of length 
of such a minute amount that no caliper can accurately detect. 
This information can be continuously showing the variations from 
normal and it may be made the means of controlling mechanisms 
to direct and modify these variations. 

In the past there has been no method of determining the 
weight of a given area of a moving web or material, and all weigh- 
ing had to be done after the completion of the operation or by 
means of taking a sample from the moving web, cutting it to a 
definite size and weighing it. This latter method only gives the 
weight of a very small proportion of the whole and all changes 
had to be based on the evidence obtained from this small sample, 
whereas the new method gives a continuous record of all the ma- 
terial passing through the condenser plates. 

Development of Weighing by Radio 

About three years ago Albert Allen, an amateur radio enthusiast, 
who was working in an experimental department of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company tuned his radio set in on a station and 
while listening to a concert, put a piece of paper between the 
plates of his tuning condenser. This act had the effect of throw- 
ing his radio out of tuna but by regulating the dial the station 
was tuned in again. He noticed that every time he placed this 
piece of paper in the condenser his dial had to be moved the same 
definite amount to get back on the station. On experimenting 
with different weights of paper he found that there was a definite 
relation between the weight and the change in capacity. From this 
the deduction was obvious that if you could indicate or record the 
changes of capacity you would be actually recording and indicating 
the changes in weight. In order to test this out commercially an 
oscillator circuit and pick-up circuit were built. The oscillator was 
built to be operated by 110 volt alternating current which was put 
through a transformer, transforming the current up to 450 volts 
on the plate and down to 7% volts on the filament. 

In conjunction with the oscillator a pick-up circuit was designed 
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with a variable condenser to enable one to tune in to the oscil- 
lator wave length. Another fixed condenser was connected in 
parallel in the tuned circuit. This latter condenser consisted of 
two metal plates located a fixed distance apart, and through which 
the material to be weighed had to be passed. The changes in ca- 
pacity of this condenser was caused by the variation in weight of 
the material passing through. 

The pick-up circuit must be tuned somewhat below resonance 
so that any increase of capacity would tend to tune the circuit 
towards resonance and consequently less capacity would tend to 
tune the circuit away from resonance. It now remained to indi- 
cate or record the varying amounts or current picked up by the 
tuning circuit. This has been done by passing the radio frequency 
current through a thermocouple, turning it into direct current, 
and reading the quantity of this current on a milliammeter. The 
milliammeter is graduated so that definite changes in weight are 
indicated or recorded. The capacity of a condenser is governed 
by three things: 

(1) it varies directly as the area of the plates; 

(2) it varies inversely as the distance between the plates, hence 
doubling the distance halves the capacity; 

(3) it varies according to the dielectric constant of the medium 
between the plates. 

By altering one of these factors the capacity can be changed. 
In order to weigh material it is essential that the only one of 
these factors needed to be changed is the dielectric constant. The 
dielectric constant of air is 1 and that of rubber is approximately 
4 depending on the grade of rubber that is used. A total sub- 
stitution of rubber for air increases the capacity four times, and 
a partial substitution of rubber for air increases the capacity in 
a weighted ratio depending on the proportions of rubber and air 
that are located between the plates. 


Avoiding Temperature Effects 


One of the early troubles in the weight meter that was dis- 
covered and finally overcome was the effect of temperature on the 
readings. In the first place changes in temperature altered the size 
of the condenser plates and eventually by conduction altered the 
shape of the frame holding the plate, moving them nearer to- 
gether or further apart. 

It was therefore necessary to use or attach a temperature com- 
pensator or design a condenser which would not change with the 
temperature variations. The former was worked out first, with 
good success, but as it added another circuit and a condenser very 
sensitive to temperature changes, it was decided to design a con- 
denser frame which would be unaffected by heat. This has been 
done by combining changes of design with the use of invar steel 
which has a negligible coefficient of expansion and is ideally suited 
for use as a material of construction in this instrument. 
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Voltage Control 

Another seemingly overwhelming difficulty encountered with the 
first commercial installation was the tremendous variations in the 
line voltage from which the oscillator received its power. Fluctua- 
tions of as much as 40 to 50 volts were not uncommon. Ballast 
tubes, separate alternators, line transformers, and many other com- 
plicated and expensive remedies were tried. The final solution, 
however, was not only superior in performance to the other meth- 
ods, but required no additional equipment of any kind. As a power 
oscillator of the type used in the weightmeter is in reality a 
miniature radio transmitting station, one might imagine that radio 
reception in the vicinity of a mill in which the verigraphs are em- 
ployed would not be at all desirable. This apparatus, however, 
in no way interferes with radio reception. The oscillator is tuned 
to a wavelength slightly in excess of 600 meters so as to be out of 
range of the broadcasting frequency range and in addition to this 
the oscillator is so completely shielded that an exceedingly sensi- 
tive super-heterodyne located but a hundred yards away is unable 
to pick up the carrier. The leads to the indicating meters which 
are often exposed for long periods do not carry radio-frequency 
current inasmuch as the thermal-junction belonging to each meter 
is located within the shielded oscillator cabinet. 


First Installation in Rubber Factory 


In order to develop this machine along the lines where it would 
be most useful and to use it where fluctuations in weight were 


Fic. 1 
Hygrometer Element Used for Measuring Moisture Content of Paper. 


most uncontrolled, it was decided to put installations in rubber 
factories and work out the difficulties of rubber control before 
applying it to the control of any other type of material being 
manufactured. 
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Fic. 2 
Recorders for Moisture Content and Basis Weight of Paper. 


From numerous experiments it has been found that different 
substances present different problems and although the basic 
principles are the same, the design of the weighing condenser and 
modifications in the oscillator circuit are necessary to fit this in- 
strument to existing conditions. Considerable experimental work 
has been done on the project of weighing paper in the web as it 
was being made on the paper machine but due to the present close 
control of paper weights as compared to rubber, the rubber indus- 
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Fic.. 3 
Curve Showing Moisture Content of Paper Under Manual Control. 
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DOT LINE represents automatic control at 8 per cent moisture on news print. HEAVY LINE represents moisture control on same machine by type of 

control originally used before using our automatic. Period of test 18 hours CROSSHATCHED SECTION shows variation between the two methods. 

NOTE.—Old form of control ran for about 6 hours at 7 per cent; also the period of an hour when it was over 10 per cent and probably blackened. Average 

moisture 8.2 per cent. Minimum tolerance (from 7.6 to 9.2 per cent; per cent time between 7.5 and 8.5) 94 per cent. Average moisture 7.5 per cent. Maxi- 
mum tolerance (6 to 11 per cent; per cent time, between 7.5 and 8.5) 39 per cent. 


try was chosen for the initial development. The machine now 
is used for weighing rubber and has made possible large savings to 
the rubber industry. It is the product of several years experi- 
mentation and the solving of numerous mechanical and electrical 
problems similar to the details of temperature control that have 
been explained. 


Fic. 5A 
Close Up of Hygrometer and Spreader. 
Measurement of Moisture Content of Paper 
In regard to the paper field, the principle of measurement by 
changes in capacitance has been applied with great success to the 
recording of moisture in the sheet and the automatic control of 


Fic. 5 steam for the driers. Variations of moisture is held within very 
Hygrometer Located Between Calender and Reel Over Which the Web of 2 -row limits. One of the largest news print concerns in the 
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Fic. 4 
Curve Showing Moisture Content of Paper Under Automatic Steam Regulation. 
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world has been able to obtain an increase of moisture content. of , in hold. 
one and one half per cent by use of this machine. It is further- accurate 
more enabled to make a more uniform sheet and is using less wood on the | 
pulp to make a desirable sheet. . his felts 

It is well known that many substances vary ir length with sample. 
changes of moisture content. By using a hygroscopic element to “plays s 
move one plate of a book condenser in a tuned radio circuit, almost a fewer © 
any degree of multiplication can be secured with negligible friction than fr 
and thereby enable the recording instruments to be placed at a paper a 
distance from the machine. : from © 

A hygrometer was built in which the sensitive element consisted - i in the f 
of a hygroscopic material. One end was attached to the hygro- : Any 
meter case and the other end to the movable plate of a book con- _# arn, allowat 
denser. (Fig 1.) This condenser was put in parallel with the ' , ’ reduce 
tuning condenser of the tuned circuit so that any change in the > tg em | a mort 
length of the element changed the tuning of the circuit and in ‘ “all | Close | 
turn varied the amount of current picked up. These changes were Bs ica | and us 
recorded by the milliammeter. As there was a definite relationship : | 
between the movements of the ribbon and the amount of current , > To | 
recorded on the milliammeter, it was easy to calibrate the milliam- : can contro! 
meter so that a definite change in current represented a definite 2 : change 
change in the moisture content of the paper. It was found by autom: 
experiment that changes of less than 0.25 per cent of moisture 
in the paper could be recorded. 

A Continuous Record Possible 


One of the advantages of a continuous record of moisture (Fig. 


Fic. 8 


Another Arrangement of Automatic Valve Mechanism. 


to show differences of 1 per cent or more. This variation is due 
to actual differences in moisture content added or substracted as 
the case may be from the error introduced by the human element 
in testing. It is unsafe to rely on the accuracy of moisture tests 
closer than 0.5 per cent under the best conditions or closer than 
1 per cent under ordinary mill conditions 

When regulating the steam supply to the dryers on the evidence 
of single samples poor results are likely to be obtained, inasmuch 
as the trend of the paper moisture is not evident. A sample may 
2, 3, 4) is that a true story of the moisture content is shown at a be very dry but tending to become more moist when a decrease in 
glance. Individual paper samples give misleading results due to steam would shortly make the paper too wet and steam supply 
the quick variations in moisture from sample to sample. Two would have to be increased again to dry it out. The backtender 
samples torn from a paper machine a few seconds apart are liable ona paper machine under ordinary conditions has a difficult task 


Fic. 5B 
Closeup of Hygrometer and Spreader. 
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Fic. 6 
Hygrometer in Another Installation Located Above the Reel Drum which 
Carries the Web of Paper. Automatic Valve Control for Exhaust and Live Steam, 
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in holding a uniform moisture content in the sheet if he has no 
accurate method of knowing what the moisture is and has to rely 
on the feel of the paper, the steam pressures, the appearance of 
his felts, etc., and in addition the evidence obtained by an occasional 
sample. On account of these difficulties the average backtender 
“plays safe” and keeps the paper moisture at a minimum because 
fewer troubles develop on a machine from paper that is too dry 
than from paper that is too wet. The troubles from extra dry 
paper are passed along to the printer or converter and the troubles 
from extra wet paper occur on the paper machine and are obvious 
in the form of wrinkles, wet streaks or blackened paper. 

Any device which will hold the paper just below the maximum 
allowable moisture content will permit the paper manufacturer to 
reduce the cost of his paper and will give the printer or converter 
a more desirable product, easier to print and free from static. 
Close moisture control is of inestimable benefit to both makers 
and users of paper. 

Automatic Control of Moisture Content 

To practically apply the information recorded, an automatic 
controller was developed which would make the necessary steam 
changes to hold the moisture constant. This controller is the only 
automatic device which controls the moisture and is based on the 


Motor Operating Steam Valves. 
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Picture of Verigraph Installation on a Paper Machine. 


actual moisture of the finished sheet. The hygrometer is usually 
located between the last stack and the reel. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 

The first electrically operated valve 
mechanism (Figs. 7 and 8) controlled from the milliammeter, elec- 
trical contacts being made in the milliammeter and thereby operat- 
ing the valve motor. The needle of the milliammeter was set at the 
moisture reading required. No contacts could be made until 
the needle moved from this position. As the paper becamc 
damp the current increased and caused the needle to move 
up the scale and make a contact which would open the steam valve 
to a definite amount. 

The milliammeter mechanism makes a contact every fifteen 
seconds. The time of contact varies from four to five seconds 
according to the setting of the contactor. If the paper 
gets drier than the amount it was set for the steam supply is 
decreased. ; 

This simple form of control was found by experience to have the 
same weakness all other forms of automatic control have had in 
the past. It did not take into consideration the time lag between 
that of changing the steam supply and the effect of this change on 
the paper. In other words, steam would be turned on or off until 
the condition of the paper came to normal and by that time too 
great a change had been made in the driers. 

If the time elapsing between putting on steam and producing an 
effect on the paper is five minutes it means that steam changes 
would take place for at least five minutes more than is necessary. 
This causes the moisture in the paper to hunt between extra dry 
and extra wet. The problem was to cut down this hunt to the 
narrowest possible limits. This was accomplished by a mechanism 
called a “corrective follow up,” which operated by means of a 
follow up and a corrective timing device which could be set to 
synchronize with the steam lag. The steam is altered only when it 
is actually needed. The instrument will make no further changes 
over the initial correction unless the moisture again changes within 
the time lag period. The determining of the best time lag period 
to set the instrument for varying conditions, and the amount of 
steam to be changed for a definite change in moisture is a problem 
which varies with different machines. 

The moisture problem on a paper machine is of an individual 
character for each machine. Each problem is based on certain 
principles and modified by conditions inherent to the particular 
machine and the grades run on it. 


development was an 


Summary 


To sum up, this machine will in the first place give a continuous 
record of actual moisture in the paper, and from this information 
will automatically control the moisture and hold it within con- 
siderably narrower limits than it has been possible to obtain in the 
past. 
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Radio Moisture Control French Patents 


I. Process and Device for Determining the Moisture Content 
of Paper on the Paper Machine* 


This invention relates to a process and to a mechanism by means 
of which the moisture content of paper can be determined directly 
on the paper machine without having to tear off a portion of the 
sheet, and the moisture content can be indicated continuously and 
automatically at any desired point as the paper is being made, with- 
out interfering in any way with the operation of the machine. 
This can be obtained by exposing at any given moment a limited 
portion of the surface of the sheet to an element which is affected 
in some suitable manner by the moisture content of the sheet at 
the point where the instrument is placed, and measuring the condi- 
tion of the element under the effects of the moisture content, or 
variations in moisture content, of the sheet. 

On interposing a dielectric sheet between two conducting plates, 
there is obtained an electric condenser, the electric characteristics 
of which will depend on the area of the plates, their distance apart 
and the nature of the dielectric. Consequently, if an element 
capable of easily giving up or absorbing moisture is selected as the 
dielectric, the characteristics of the condenser will vary according 
to the moisture content of the dielectric, since the nature of the 
latter is altered on changing its moisture content. 


Hygroscopic Element Used 


The present invention makes use of a condenser with a dielectric 
which is sensitive to humidity conditions, and means are provided 
for subjecting this dielectric to the humidity conditions of the 
paper web on the paper machine. Several of the electric character- 
istics of condensers vary according to the nature of the dielectric; 
but the capacity lends itself best to the purpose of the invention. In 
the description which is given below of one embodiment of the 
invention, the capacity changes due to the moisture content of a 
hygroscopic dielectric have been used; but the use of any other 
electric characteristic which varies with the moisture content of the 
dielectric falls within the scope and spirit of the invention. 

Though various methods are suitable for measuring the capac- 
ity and indicating its variations with changes in the dielectric, 
an exceptionally sensitive and eminently suitable method consists 
in using the condenser as a tuning element for a high-frequency, 
oscillating electric circuit, the variations in the capacity of the 
condenser varying the frequency of the circuit. These variations 
in frequency can easily be measured and indicated. 


Fig. 1 is a perspective view of part of the mechanism of the in- 
vention. Determining moisture on the Paper Machine. 

Fig. 2 is a detail view, to a larger scale, along line 2-2 of Figure 
1, the figure showing also diagrammatically the connection of the 
electric circuits and associated mechanisms. 

Fig. 3 is a cross-sectional view, to a larger scale, along line 3-3 
of Figure 1. 

Fig. 4 is a detail perspective view, showing the construction of 
the hygroscopic dielectric element. 

(1) represents two spaced bars or pipes, over which passes the 
paper web A and which are supported at the ends by suitable 
frames (2). A receptacle or vessel (3) open at the top, is mount- 
ed so as.to slide along bars (1) the opposite edges (4) being shaped 
so as to rest on the bars. Inside the vessel, and completely below 
its top edge, is an electric condenser comprising a lower plate (5) 
and an upper perforated plate (6). These plates can be attached 
to the bottom (7) of the vessel, as by bolts 8 made of some insulat- 
ing material such as bakelite, insulating washers (9) being placed 
between the plates so as to keep them the required distance apart. 
Anchoring bands 10 are provided on the bottom (7) of the 


Oh - aactma Patent No. 618,406, issued to Atlantic Precision Co., Boston, 
ass. 
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receptacle (3) at the ends of plates (5) and (6), for attaching the 
ends of the hygroscopic dielectric. 

Any convenient hygroscopic dielectric can be used; but rayon 
(artificial silk) is particularly well suited for this purpose. It can 
conveniently be used in the form of a ribbon, the ends of which 
are embedded in a material such as sealing wax (12) (Fig. 4), 


and the edges of which are then cut allowing to remove the filler 
threads and leaving only the warp threads extending between the 
embedding sealing wax (12) at each end, which is then attached 
to the anchoring bands (10), as by screws (13). If desired, the 
dielectric can be treated with a hygroscopic salt, such as cobalt 
chloride, to increase its sensitiveness. 


There is thus obtained a condenser consisting of the plates (5) 
and (6), between which is a dielectric which can absorb or give up 
moisture according to the humidity of the surrounding atmosphere, 
which in turn depends on the moisture content of the paper web 
passing over the open top of the receptacle (3). Any variation 
which takes place in the electric characteristics of this condenser 
will therefore depend on the variations in the moisture content of 
the dielectric, which is proportional to a certain extent to the 
moisture content of the paper web. Ass in the case of all mutually 
interdependent conditions, measuring any one of these characteris 
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tics will give a measure of the moisture content of the paper, and of the condenser formed of plates (5) and (6) and the hygroscopic 
variations in the latter will be represented by corresponding varia- dielectric (11). To this receiving circuit is connected, by means 
tions in the electric characteristics of the condenser. Of the of a transformer (43), a current-indicating instrument such as 
yarious electric properties the capacity is the one most easily thermo-galvanometer (45). 

measured to obtain the moisture content of the paper, and in order Supposing that the transmitting circuit sends out waves of the 
that the instrument may be sufficiently sensitive to indicate small desired frequency, condensers (41) and (42) can be adjusted so 
variations in the moisture content, the condenser is best used as that circuit (R) will be tuned to resonance with circuit (S), at 
tuning element for an oscillating electric circuit, resulting in a which point a maximum electric current will pass through the 
variation of the frequency of the circuit with changes in the  galyanometer (45). If, now, the humidity conditions of the at- 
moisture content. For this purpose, the condenser may be used mosphere surrounding the dielectric (11) are changed, such as may 
in conjunction with transmitting or receiving radio circuits. be caused by the moisture in the paper web passing over the con- 


1g the 


rayon 


t can 
Which Transmitting Circuit denser, the dielectric will absorb or give up moisture, and the 
4) In Fig. 2, (S) is a transmitting circuit of this nature, which may capacity of the condenser will change, throwing circuit (R) out 


be of any suitable type capable of generating electric oscillations of of resonance with circuit (S) and reducing the intensity of the 
the desired frequency. As shown, this transmitting circuit com- Current passing through galvanometer (45). Condenser 41 and 
prises a three-tube element (25), having an A-battery (26) and 42 can then be adjusted to tune circuit (R) back into resonance 
B-battery (27) and tuning devices comprising an inductance (28) With circuit (S), the change in condensers (41) and (42) repre- 
and a condenser (29). The latter is variable, so as to permit of senting the change in capacity due to the moisture in the hygro- 
modifying or adjusting the frequency of the circuit as required. scopic dielectric, and consequently in the paper sheet. 

The grid (30) is connected through grid leak (31) to a coil 32 When the two circuits have been tuned to complete resonance 
which is in inductive relation with the inductance (28) and which with each other, they are thrown out of resonance by either an in- 
is connected with the filament circuit. Resistance (33) is con- crease or a decrease in the capacity of the tuning condenser. In 
nected in series with B-battery (27) to protect the tube, and a con- either case the galvanometer reading falls and does not show 
denser (34) can be shunted around this resistance so as to permit whether the moisture content of the paper has increased or de- 
high-frequency waves to pass. This equipment can be protected, creased. The instrument, however, may be made to indicate the 
as by a shield (35), outside of which projects loop (36), the latter direction of the change by tuning the circuits to a point somewhat 
being in effect an extension of coil (28) and serving as a con-_ to one side of the maximum point of the resonance curve, so that 
nection for the receiving circuit, represented at (R). This re- the direction of the variation of the reading will indicate the 
ceiving or detecting circuit comprises a coil 40 losely connected . nature of the change in the moisture content of the paper. Under 
with loop (36) and tuned by means of the variable condensers (41) these conditions, the instrument can be graduated to read directly 
and (42), one of which is a vernier condenser, and also by means’ in terms of the moisture content of the paper.—A.P.-C. 
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II. Device for Automatically Measuring and Adjusting 
the Weight of Paper on the Machine* 


This invention relates primarily to a mechanism for controlling if desired, the mechanism can be so arranged as to automatically 
the weight of paper as it is being made on a paper machine, but adjust the flow of stock on the machine to keep it constant. 
certain features of the invention can be put to other important 


The Figures 


uses, 
> Up till now it has been current practice to periodically take Fig. 1 is a plan of part of the mechanism. 
" samples of the sheet of paper on the machine, dry them and weigh Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are cross sections of details along lines 2-2, 


them, and if the weight found varies appreciably from that which 3-3, 4-4, respectively, of Fig. 1, Figs. 2 and 3 showing in addition 
is desired the required adjustment is made at the slices or at the parts of the electric circuits diagrammatically. 


stock inlet of the machine. Another sample is then taken, dried Fig. 5 is a perspective view of a detail of the condenser. 
and weighed to see if the adjustment has had the desired effect, Fig. 6 is a cross section of a detail of part of the same con- 
and this process is repeated until the sheet is found to be of the denser. 
correct weight, within the tolerances permitted by trade usage. Fig. 7 is a section of a detail of part of the moisture-com- 
This method of regulation is slow and tedious, and frequently pensating condenser. 
results in returning a considerable quantity of stock to the beaters. Fig. 8 is a somewhat diagrammatic view of the mechanism for 
Once the machine has been properly regulated, it is practically im- | automatically controlling the stock feed. 
possible to prevent variations in operating an 6° Ghee eee co © quEeate ae 
- conditions on the machine, which result in oe 46. wi —- ee oe 
s sted Ha in the weight of the ful —s | eee (== ot! 
; -S F 
“ Continuous Weighing o 4/ Nw \33}: 
It According to the invention, a continuous 50 "\ ££ P 33 : ar 
indication of the weight of the paper can : "4 ye IS 3: 3: 1 
) be obtained without having to take samples or ‘ole « y (e) 23433 t 
affecting the operation of the machine in any b M\ Aii4t: 2: ' 
ip 7 a ee = a a. ______ I 
4 way. The necessary adjustments in the ad- vA ’ a a LES ee 
b mission of the stock to the machine can then if === 
. be made at any desired instant, and the ze 
2 Weight of the paper can easily be maintained fF 
f constant within reasonable limits. Not only 
* can the weight of the paper be indicated but, 
y * French patent No, 620,381, delivered to Atlantic 


Precision Co,, Boston, Mass. 
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Fig. 9 is a cross sectional view along line 9-9 of Figure 8. 
- Fig. 10 is a diagram of a resonance curve. 
Arrangement Described 
Referring first of all to Fig. 1 to 7, in which (1) indicates 
spaced supporting angle-irons extending transversely across the 
machine at any suitable point, preferably just behind the last drying 
roll, the paper web (a) passes over the angle-irons and also over 
a metal plate (2), which is one of the 
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into its operating position while the machine is running, and jn 
order to relive the machine tender of the trouble of keeping the 
plate raised while he is threading the paper, and in order that 
he may not be tempted to block the plate in its raised position, a 
dash-pot mechanism (Fig. 4) can be provided to act so as to 
slowly lower the plate (10) into its operating position and to allow 
of its being raised rapidly when required. The dash-pot mechanism 


conducting elements of a condenser. -As Ay. SS 2 1 la 
“« 


best seen in Fig. 6, the plate (2) is carried ss 
by the horizontal edges (3) of the angle- LE 
irons (1), and soft rubber blocks (4) are 

interposed between them to allow of slight 4 

angular adjustments of the plate. A p 247 
screw (5) passes through a hole in each 5.7 WA 
corner of the plate (2) and through one of 
the rubber blocks (4), and is screwed into 
edge (3). These screws connect the plate 
(2) electrically with the angle-irons, 
so that the condenser plate is grounded 
through the frame of the paper machine. /- 
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Over the web (a) is an upper condenser 
plate (10), which, as shown, is carried by a s 


bracket (11), fixed to the oscillating shaft 


~ Nt 


(12), journalled in brackets (13), which Fig. 2 
are attached to the angle-irons near the ends. Plate (10) is elec- 
trically insulated from bracket (11); and, as shown in Fig. 6, this 
can be effected by passing the bolt (15) through a soft rubber pad 
(16) and an insulating packing (17) at each one of the three arms 
(18) at the lower end of bracket (11). On the upper face of each 
one of the supporting arms (18) is an insulating washer (19), 
against which press the adjusting nuts (20) and (21), which are 
screwed at the upper end of bolt (15). The three arms (18) fur- 
nish a three-point support for plate (10), so that its position is 
easily adjusted by means of the bolts (15) ; and when the bracket 
(11) is lowered, plate (10) is parallel to and spaced from plate (2). 
The lower plate could also be supported at three points, instead of 
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at four as shown. The distance between plates (2) and (10) 
when bracket (11) is lowered can be adjusted, for instance by 
means of screw (25) passing through a threaded extension of one 
of the arms (18) and resting on the extension (30) of one of 
the supporting brackets (13). A nut (31) can be used to prevent 
the adjustment of screw (25) from being disturbed. 

In order to facilitate the threading of the paper (a) through 
the machine, the plate (10) can be raised to the position shown in 
dotted lines in Figure 2; for this purpose, one end of the oscillating 
shaft (12) carries a hand lever (35), which can be raised by the 
operator. It is desirable that the plate (10) should be lowered 
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also prevents the vibration of the machine from disturbing the ad- 
justment of plate (10) relative to plate (2). As shown in Figs. 1 
to 4, the dash-pot comprises a cylinder (40), pivoted at (41), on 
an extension to bracket (13). Inside cylinder (40) is a piston 
(42) with a small opening (43) and a large central opening (44), 
the latter normally remaining closed by valve (46) which is pressed 
against its seat by spring (47). The latter is compressed between 
the upper face of valve (45) and a cap (48), which is screwed at 
the upper end of the valve chamber (49) and has a central open- 
ing (50) through which passes the valve-stem (51). The upper 
end of the valve-stem is connected to the connecting rod (52), the 
upper end of which is connected to arm (53), and the latter is 
keyed to the oscillating shaft (12). When the 
operator raises the hand lever (35), the shaft 
(12) turns and the valve (45) is first raised 
from its seat, thus allowing air to pass through 
the opening 44; on further raising the hand 
lever, the piston (42) rises freely. As soon as 
the pressure on lever (35) is released, spring 
(48) presses against valve (45) thus closing 
opening (44), and the combined weight of 
plate (10) and arm (11) tends to turn the 
oscillating shaft (12) in the opposite direction 
and to force piston (42) to the bottom of its 
cylinder, the air escaping from under the piston 
through the small opening (43). The size 
of this opening is calculated so as to keep 
a #F plate (10) raised for a sufficient length of time 

to easily allow the paper to be threaded, and 
/ plate (10) is ultimately brought to its proper 

position relatively to plate (2). 

Plates (2) and (10) are the conducting plates 
of an electric condenser, the electric consisting 
of the paper web and the layer of air between 

the paper and the plates. When the mass of paper passing between 
the plates varies, the relative amounts of air and paper in the 
dielectric also vary, and the electric characteristics of the con- 
denser are correspondingly modified. The variations in the electric 
characteristics of the condenser thus afford a means of detecting 
and measuring variations in the paper between the plates, and as 
the latter are not in direct contact with the web, the paper can 
pass through without trouble and a continuous indication of its 
weight can be obtained. 

The particular characteristic which is made use of in this inven- 
tion is the capacity of the condenser. It can be measured by any 
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appropriate means; but in order that small changes in weight may 
be easily detected with certainty, the capacity of the condenser is 
represented as being used to tune the frequency of one oscillating 
electric circuit relatively to that of another oscillating electric 
circuit with which it is connected. As shown in Figure 3, the 
circuit tuned by the capacity is a receiving circuit (R) connected to 
an oscillating transmitting circuit (S). Any suitable oscillating 
circuit can be used; and in order to obtain optimum results it 
should be as stable as possible. Circuit (S) is a low-power radio 
circuit, comprising a transmitting tube (50) with a filament or A- 
battery (51) and a plate or B-battery (52), the plate circuit being 
tuned by an inductance (53) and a variable condenser (54), (55) 
represents a coil in inductive relation to coil (53) which is connect- 
ed with the grid of tube (55) through grid outlet (54). A re- 
sistance (56) is provided next to B-battery (52) for protection, 
and the latter is shunted by means of condenser (57) which forms 
a by-pass for high-frequency currents. This transmitter is pre- 
ferably protected, as by a grounded shield (58), a portion of the 
circuit passing outside the shield in the form of a loop (59), which 
is a continuation of coil (53) and with which the receiving circuit 
(R) is loosely connected. The latter circuit comprises the coil 
(60) which receives the waves from loop (59), and across this 
coil are shunted the variable tuning condensers (61) and (62), one 
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of which is a vernier condenser to allow of accurate tuning. 
Around condensers (61) and (62) are shunted the plates (2) and 
(10) and a thermo-galvanometer or other current-indicating device 
(65) is connected in any suitable manner, e.g., by means of trans- 
former coils (63) and (64). 


Suppose, now, that we have a suitable frequency in the trans- 
mitting circuit (S), for any given capacity of the condenser 
(2-a-10) the receiving circuit (R) can be tuned to resonance with 
(S), and the current through (R) is then a maximum and gives a 
maximum reading on thermo-galvanometer (65). Any variation 
in the capacity of the condenser formed by plates (2) and (10) 
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and the intervening sheet (a) caused by variation in the weight 
of the latter will throw the receiving circuit out of resonance with 
the transmitting circuit; the current passing through the receiving 
circuit will decrease and the reading on (65) will be corresponding- 
ly lowered. The receiving circuit can then be brought back to 
resonance, if desired, by varying the capacities of condensers (61) 
and (62), this change being evidently a measure of the change in 
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the capacity of plates (2) and (10) and the intervening sheet due 
to the change in the mass of the latter. 


Principle Explained 


Fig. 10 shows a resonance curve for this type of receiving cir- 
cuit. It is evident from this curve that fairly small variations 
in wave-length from the resonance point (X) correspond to con- 
siderable variations in the current passing through the circuit. As, 
however, the current falls on either side of the resonance point 
(x), a decrease in the current does not indicate whether the tun- 
ing capacity has been increased or decreased; it is therefore 
considered preferable to adjust the receiving circuit to one side of 
the resonance point (+), so that an increase in the current will in- 
dicate a variation in the capacity in one direction and decrease in 
the current will indicate a variation in the opposite direction, the 
particular direction of the change in capacity depending on which 
side of the resonance point the receiving circuit has been adjusted. 

It is seen, however, that the variation in the wave-length of the 
receiving circuit (R) is due to changes in the mass of relatively 
moist paper; and as the moisture content itself varies, it also 
affects the capacity of the condenser, and a device must be pro- 
vided to correct for variations in the moisture content, in order 
that the dry weight of the paper may be ultimately obtained. The 
desired correction is obtained by using a supplementary condenser 
the electrical characteristics of which are determined and modified 
by the moisture content of the sheet; and preferably the correction 
is obtained by tuning the transmitting circuit (S) to correspond 
with this modification. 


Moisture Compensation 


The supplementary condenser is represented in Figures 1, 3 
and 7 by a lower plate (70), carried by the angel-irons, (1), and 
placed at such a distance from plates (2) and (10) that there is 
practically no induction between the two condensers; above plate 
(70) is the upper plate (71), which is perforated to allow passage 
of air. Between plates (70) and (71) is placed a hygroscopic 
dielectric substance (72). The most suitable material for the 
purpose consists of rayon (artificial silk) made from cellulose, 
which may conveniently be used in the form of a ribbon, the ends 
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of which have been embedded in sealing wax and the middle por- 
tion cut in such manner that the filler threads can be removed, 
leaving the warp threads with the ends embedded in the wax. If 
desired, this element can be treated with a hygroscopic salt, such as 
cobalt chloride, to increase its sensitiveness to variations in hu- 
midity. The supplementary condenser comprising the plates (70) 
and (71) and the hygroscopic dielectric is placed entirely below 
the sheet (a). The guide-bars (75) placed on either side of the 
condenser-plates and the guide-bars (76) at both ends, form a 
sort of shallow box, the top of which is closed by the travelling 
web (a). ‘The hygroscopic dielectric is placed near the sheet in 
such a manner that the moisture in the paper will moisten the air 
inside the box formed by the guide-bars within which is placed 
the supplementary condenser. The hygroscopic dielectric will then 
absorb or give up moisture to an extent approximately propor- 
tional to the moisture-content of the paper. The construction 
and method of placing the supplementary condenser are not oi 
themselves claimed as part of this invention but are described in 
detail in the application filed the same day by the present inventor 
for “A Process and Device for Measuring the Moisture Content 
of Paper.” 

The supplementary condenser is constructed so that its capacity, 
due to the moisture content of the hygroscopic dielectric, balances 
in the reading on the instrument that portion of the capacity of 
the main condenser due to plates (2) and (10) and the intervening 
sheet of paper. The final adjustment of this correction can be 
obtained by taking a hygroscopic dielectric which is a little too 
large and removing a portion. As the area of plates (71) and 
(72) and the distance between them is fixed, and the changes in the 
dielectric are due exclusively to absorption or loss of moisture, 
variations in capacity can be due only to changes in the moisture 
content. Plates (70) and (71) of the supplementary condenser 
are shunted by condenser (54) of the transmitting circuit (S) to 
vary the frequency of this circuit, and the closeness of the res- 
onance with fhat of the receiving circuit determines the reading 
on instrument (65). 

Since, with proper care, the only variation which comes into 
play is due to changes in the amount of dry paper, instrument 
(65) can be calibrated to read directly in weight of dry paper. 

Automatic Regulation 

It is thus seen that the mechanism described affords the operator 

a constant indication of the dry weight of the paper as it passes 
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over the condenser, and if this weight is not sufficiently close to 
that required, he can, in any suitable manner, regulate the amount 
of stock fed on to the wire of the machine. If desired the 
mechanism can be connected to a device which will automatically 
regulate the flow of stock. Such a device is represented some. 
what diagrammatically in Figs. 8 and 9. Referring to these two 
Figures, it will. be seen that the pivot (80) of the indicating 
hand (81) of instrument (65) can carry a contact arm (82) which, 
when the hand (81) indicates too great a variation in weight, 
makes contact with one of the terminals (83), threaded on screw 
(84), carried in bearings (85) on supporting frame (86). The 
terminals (83) are provided with arms (87) which abut against 
the central portion (88) of the supporting frame (86) to pre- 
vent the terminals from rotating with the screw. The latter is 
rotated by means of motor (85), which receives its current from 
any suitable source, such as (86) (this is evidently a misprint, 
both on the Figure and in the text, and should presumably be 
(89) in both places—Trans.). (90) refers to the head-box which 
regulates the flow of stock on the apron of the paper machine 
by means of the slice (91). The latter is carried by a hollow tube 
(92) screwed onto the threaded shaft (93), which is carried in 
the bearings (94) screwed on the wall of the head-box. Between 
the bearings (94) is the gear (95) keyed to the shaft (93) and 
meshing with the pinion (96) keyed to the shaft of motor (97). 

If the indicator (81) brings the arm &2 in contact with either 
of the terminals (83), motors (85) and (97) are excited simultan- 
eously, motor (97) adjusting the position of slice (91) so 
as to admit the proper amount of stock to obtain the required 
weight of the sheet, and motor (85) displacing the terminals (83) 
in the same direction as the arm (82) to break the contact be- 
tween the two and cut off the current from the two motors. If 
the contact is broken before motor (97) has effected the proper ad- 
justment of the slice, the arm (8&2) will again be displaced in the 
same direction to make contact with the terminal (83) and 
further adjustment will take place, the operation repeating itself 
until the weight of sheet is within the required tolerances. Ii, 
on the other hand, the adjustment by means of motor (97) has 
been carried too far, the indicator (81) will turn in the opposite 
direction, bringing arm (82) in contact with the other terminal 
(83) and reversing motor (97). In this way, the flow of stock 
on to the wire is automatically regulated to keep the weight of 
the sheet constant within the required tolerances.—A.P.-C. 


Clark’s Radio Moisture Control Patent 


Apparatus for Determining, Indicating and Controlling the 
Moisture Content of Paper and like Materials. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATION, No. 12,691, A. D. 1926 


I, James p’ArGAVILLE CLARK, of 418, Old Kent Road, London, 
S. E. 1, a British subject, do hereby declare the nature of this 
invention to be as follows:— 

In this apparatus I make use of.the fact that the dielectric 
capacities of air, cellulose and other like materials and wate: 
are appreciably different. In its simplest form I place a sheet of 
absolutely dry material between two plates forming an air con- 
denser when the increase of capacity as measured by any well 
known means gives a measure of the substance or thickness of 
the material. If now I place a_ sheet of the same material 
having a certain moisture content between the plates the increase 
of capacity of the plates will give a measure of the substance or 
thickness of the material and of the amount of moisture contained 
therein. The difference between these two determinations will 
give a measure of the moisture present. 

Ry tke use of a thermionic tube, a spark coil or other well 
known means and by placing an inductance in parallel with these 
plates in a well known manner, I form an oscillating circuit. By 
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inserting an additional inductance or capacity made variable | 
may cause this circuit to oscillate at any desired frequency. 

If a sheet of material is placed between the plates the capacity 
of the two plates will be increased and the circuit will oscillate 
at a lower frequency. If the sheet is now either moistened or 
dried the frequency will be either lowered or raised. By measur- 
ing the frequency of the circuit by means of a wavemeter or 
other well known means, and by making allowance for the effect 
of the dry material a measure of the moisture content is readily 
determined. 


In place of an apparatus for measuring the frequency of the 
oscillating circuit so formed, I may place in the proximity of 
this circuit other tuned circuits constructed so that their naturai 
periods can be arranged to be different. By means of the 
variable inductance or capacity in the oscillating circuit while a 
sheet of material with a certain moisture content is in between 
the plates, I may cause it to oscillate with a frequency corres- 
ponding to one of the tuned circuits in proximity which will then 
oscillate in resonance. By varying the moisture content of the 
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material between the plates, I then alter their capacity and so 
cause one or other of the tuned circuits to oscillate. By con- 
necting a neon lamp, electric bulb or other device to each of these 
tuned circuits, I have an indication of the moisture content of 
the material. 

In place of using a sheet of material I may mount the plates 
of the oscillating circuit on a machine making a continuous 
web of paper or like material so that the web passes between 
them and by means of the variable inductance or capacity in 
this oscillating circuit cause it to oscillate with a frequency cor- 
responding to that of one of the tuned circuits in its proximity. 
If now the web becomes drier or thinner it will raise the frequency 
of the oscillating circuit and cause one of the circuits tuned 
to a higher frequency to resonate and if the web becomes wetter 
or thicker the frequency of the oscillating circuit will become 
lower and a circuit tuned to a correspondingly lower frequency 
will resonate. In this manner I may have a number of tuned 
circuits each connected to a differently colored lamp or other de- 
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vice and by means of the variable inductance or capacity in the 
oscillating circuit tune it to the natural frequency of one of the 
tuned circuits when the material, its thickness and its moisture 
content are normal.’ If now the thickness or the moisture con- 
tent alters one of the other tuned circuits will be caused to 
resonate and by means of the distinguishing lamps or other de- 
vices indicate whether the thickness and the moisture are above 
or below normal. 

In place of, or in addition to the indicating devices in these 
tuned circuits, I may insert an electric relay in the nature of 
a rectifying crystal or thermionic tube or other well known 
device so arranged that upon one of the circuits oscillating the 
relay is operated and a local circuit closed which could then be 
made to cause a bell or other warning device to sound, to open 
or close a steam valve thereby increasing or decreasing the amount 
of steam being used to dry the web, or to operate any other de- 
vice or apparatus as may be desired. 

May 18, 1926. 
JAMES p’A. CLARK. 


Improvements in or relating to a Method and Means for Determining, Indicating and/ 


or Controlling the Moisture Content and Quality of Materials. 


This invention relates to a method and means for determining, 
indicating and / or controlling the moisture content and quality of 
materials such as paper, cellulose and air. 

According to the present invention means for measuring or 
indicating the moisture content and/or the quality of materials 
comprises an electrical circuit including electrical oscillation pro- 
ducing means and means to vary a condition of said circuit com- 
prising a condenser whereof the dielectric consists of the ma- 
terial whose moisture content and/or quality is to be measured 
or indicated and means to measure or indicate said condition. 


By substituting for the material whole moisture content and/or 
quality is to be measured a‘piece of similar material but in a 
perfectly dry condition and with other conditions the same, 
the condition of the electrical circuit will be varied and the dif- 
ference in the two cases is a measure of the moisture content 
and/or the quality of the material. 

In the earlier specification referred to above the condenser is 
connected in parallel with an inductance to constitute a main 
oscillatory circuit and the condition of the circuit which is varied 
by the condenser is the frequency of the oscillations in the main 
oscillatory circuit; the means to measure or indicate said condi- 
tion comprises means to measure the frequency of the oscillations. 

According to a modification of the present invention the con- 
denser is connected between the oscillation producing means and 
a rectifier and means to measure or indicate the current from 
the rectifier, such as a milliammeter or a galvanometer. 

In a modified arrangement the condenser may be connected at 
ene side to the oscillation producing means and to the rectifier 
and at the other side to the other side of the rectifier or to 
earth when one side of the rectifier is earthed. Thus when the 
oscillation producing means and the rectifier comprise thermionic 
tubes their filaments will be connected together and earthed and 
one side of the condenser will then be earthed. 

In carrying the invention into effect a test condenser may be 
provided with switches to connect it in the circuit in place of the 
condenser whose dielectric consists of the material under test. 
This may be set so that when connected into the circuit the 
reading of the current measuring or indicating means will be 
that which should be obtained when the dielectric under test is of 
the required quality. Thus the test condenser provides a standard 
of reference for the conditions of the circuit. 

The present invention also contemplates the application of 
the present invention and of the invention set forth in the specifica- 
tion of the earlier application to the control of the thickness, tex- 
ture and moisture content of paper during its manufacture. 

For this purpose the condenser is constituted by a metal roll 


of the paper making machine, a plate or roll disposed in proximity 
to said roll and the paper web or sheet as the dielectric. 

Preferably the face of the plate adjacent the roll is shaped to 
conform to the roll. 

Preferably also the edges of the plate are bevelled to assist the 
passage of the paper under it and by forming planes of edges 
transverse to the direction of movement of the paper, parallel 
any wear of the plate will not cause variations in the surface 
area. 

A plurality of such plates may be arranged to cooperate with 
the roll and means provided such as levers, eccentric or other 
mechanism to withdraw them from or replace them on the roll 
as desired. The plates may be insulated from each other or 
connected electrically to form a single condenser. 

In the arrangement in which the condenser is connected at 
one side to the oscillation producing means and to the rectifier 
the metal roll of the machine constitutes the earthed side of the 
condenser. 

Any change in the substance, thickness, or moisture content of 
the paper coming from the machine will cause an alteration of 
the capacity of the condenser whereby the condition of the elec- 
trical circuit is varied and the indication or measurement of 
such variation immediately draws attention to the change in the 
paper so that the operating conditions may be readily controlled 
and a uniform product obtained. 

When the condenser is employed as part of a main oscillatory 
circuit, according to a further feature of the invention, the 
means to measure the frequency of the oscillations produced 
therein consists in a second oscillatory circuit having a fre- 
quency approaching that of the main oscillatory circuit and which 
is heterodyned with the main oscillatory circuit to produce a beat 
note of the difference in frequencies of the two circuits. A 
small change in the frequency of the main oscillatory circuit 
due for example to an alteration in the texture, thickness or 
moisture content of the material forming the dielectric of the 
condenser will immediately change the beat note. The frequency 
of the beat note may be measured by a frequency meter or in 
any other known and convenient manner, if desired after ampli- 
fication. 

The changes in condition of the electrical circuit may operate 
indicating or controlling means as for example electric lamps 
of varying kinds or colors or mechanism such as to control the 
paper machine whereby the correct conditions of working may 
be automatically maintained. 

The features set forth in the earlier specifications may be 
applied where suitable in the present invention. 
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Improvements in or Relating to a Method and Means for Determining, Indicating and/ 
or Controlling the Moisture Content and ‘Quality of Materials. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATION 


This invention relates to a method of and means for deter- 
mining, indicating and/or controlling the moisture content and 
quality of materials such as paper, cellulose and air. 

According to the present invention means for measuring or in- 
dicating the moisture content and/or the quality of materials 
comprises an electrical circuit including electrical oscillation pro- 
ducing means and means to vary a condition of said circuit com- 
prising a condenser whereof the dielectric consists of the ma- 
terial whose moisture content and/or quality is to be measured 
or indicated and means to measure or indicate said condition. 
By substituting for the material whose moisture content and/or 
quality is to be measured a piece of similar material but in a 
perfectly dry condition and with other conditions the same, the 
condition of the electrical circuit will be varied and the difference 
between the two cases is a measure of the moisture content 
and/or the quality of the material. 

The condenser may be connected to an inductance and electrical 
oscillation producing means in an electrical oscillatory circuit 
and the condition which is varied by the condenser is the fre- 
quency of the oscillations in the circuit; the means to measure 
or indicate said condition comprises means to measure the fre- 
quency of the oscillations in the circuit. 

According to a modification of the invention the condenser is 
connected between the oscillation producing means and a rectifier 
and means is provided to measure or indicate the current passing 
through the rectifier such as a galvanometer. 

In a modified arrangement the condenser may be connected at 
one side to the oscillation producing means and to the rectifier 
and at the other side to the other side of the rectifier or to 
earth when one side of the rectifier is earthed. Thus when 
the oscillation producing means and the rectifier comprise ther- 
mionic tubes their filaments will be connected together and 
earthed and one side of the condenser will be earthed. 

A test condenser may be provided with switching means to con- 
nect it in the circuit in place of the condenser whose dielectric 
consists of the material under test. The test condenser may be 
set so that when connected into the circuit the reading of the 
means to measure or indicate the condition of the circuit will 
be that which should be obtained when the dielectric under test 
is of the required quality. Thus the test condenser provides a 
standard of reference for the condition of the circuit. 


The present invention may be applied to the thickness, texture 
and moisture content of paper during its manufacture. 


For this purpose the condenser is constituted by a metal roll 
of a paper making machine, a plate or roll disposed in proximity 
to said roll and the paper web or sheet as the dielectric. Pre- 
ferably the face of the plate adjacent the roll is of a shape to 
conform to the roll. 


When the condenser is employed as part of an oscillatory cir- 
cuit according to a further feature of the invention the means 
to measure the frequency of the oscillations produced therein 
consists in a second oscillatory circuit having a frequency ap- 
proaching that of the main oscillatory circuit and which is hetero- 
dyned with the main oscillatory circuit to produce a beat note 
of the difference in frequencies of the two circuits. A small 
change in the frequency of the oscillatory circuit due for ex- 
ample to an alteration in the texture, thickness or moisture con- 
tent of the material forming the dielectric of the condenser 
will immediately change the beat note. The frequency of the 
beat note may be measured by a frequency meter or in any 
other known and convenient manner, if desired after amplifi- 
cation, 


Forms of the present invention will now be described with 
reference to the accompanying drawings wherein :— 

Fig. 1 illustrates the application of the invention to a paper 
making machine, 

Fig. 2 illustrates to a larger scale a metal roll of the paper 
making machine and the plate in proximity to said roll with 
the paper web or sheet passing there-between, 

Fig. 3 illustrates a modification of the invention, and 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 further modifications. 


Referring to Fig. 1, (1) indicates a valve oscillator of usual 
form whose anode is connected through condensers (C;) and 
(C3) to the grid of a rectifying valve (2). The plate of the 
rectifying valve is connected to indicating means such as a 
galvanometer (3). (4) is a metal roll of a paper-making ma- 
chine. (5) is the paper web and (6) is a metal plate which is 
shaped on its under surface to conform to the shape of the roll 
and which bears on the paper web. The plate is pressed into 
contact with the paper by a spring controlled arm (9) pivotally 
mounted on a support (10). The arm (9) is of insulating 
material such as fibre, or is insulatingly mounted. The ar- 
rangement of the roll (4) and plate (6) is shown more clearly 
in Fig. 2. The planes of opposite edges, e.g. (11) and (12), are 
such that wear of the plate will not cause variations in the surface 
area and are bevelled to assist the passage of the paper under the 
plate. 

A plurality of such plates may be arranged to cooperate with 
the roll and means provided such as levers, eccentrics or other 
mechanism to withdraw them from or replace them on the roll 
as desired. The plates may be insulated from each other or 
connected electrically to form a single condenser. The plate 
(6), metal roll (4) and paper web (5) form a condenser whereot 
the dielectric is constituted by the paper (5) and said con- 
denser is connected at one side to the junction of the condensers 
(C;) and (Cs) and at the other side to earth, the metal roll 
of the paper making machine constituting the earth connection. 
An inductance (Ls) is connected in parallel with the con- 
denser (4), (5), (6), for the purpose of preventing the ac- 
cumulation of static electricity. 

The filaments of the rectifier and oscillatory valve are con- 
nected to earth through the condenser (Cs). 

(C.) is a variable test condenser which may be connected in 
the circuit in place of the condenser (4), (5), (6), by the switch 
(7). (Rs) is a resistance shunt for the galvanometer and said 
shunt may be variable. (Rs) provides a small current bias to the 
galvanometer (3) opposing the steady plate current through the 
instrument, and the resistance (Rs) is provided to reduce such 
current to the amount required. 

The condenser (C.) is provided to by-pass any radio fre- 
quencies and usually may be omitted. 

The parts of the apparatus may be enclosed in an earthed 
casing.to prevent stray capacity effects. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows. With the switch 
(7) in the position connecting the condenser (4), (5), (6), to 
the valve oscillator 1, the oscillations produced pass to said con- 
denser and to the rectifier (2) and the current passed to the 
galvanometer (3) is a measure of the current passed to the 
rectifier. Any change in the substance, thickness or moisture 
content of the paper coming from the machine will cause an 
alteration in the capacity of the condenser (4), (5), (6), whereby 
the condition of the electrical circuit is varied, that is the cur- 
rent passed to the rectifier (2) will be varied with a consequent 
variation in the reading of the galvanometer (3). The varia- 
tion in the reading of the galvanometer (3) immediately draws . 
attention to the change in the paper so that the operating condi- 
tions may be readily controlled and a uniform product obtained. 
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The condenser (C,) is of known value and constitutes a test 
condenser. By moving the switch to substitute it for the con- 
denser (4), (5), (6), the operation of the circuit may be tested 
and the galvanometer (3) calibrated. This condenser is pre- 
ferably set so that when connected into the circuit its reading 
will be that which should be obtained when the paper is of the 
required quality. 

In place of the galvanometer (3) a recording instrument may 
be employed which may be arranged to record alternately read- 
ings with the condenser (4), (5), (6), connected into the cir- 
cuit and with the condenser (C,) connected into the circuit. 
The variation of the curve produced when the condenser (4), 
(5), (6), is connected into the circuit from the curve produced 
by connecting the condenser (C,) into the circuit is a measure 
of the variation in the quality of the paper from the required 
quality. Such an arrangement is embodied in the form of the 
invention illustrated in Fig. 6. 

With the arrangement shown in Fig. 1, voltage variations of 
the mains produce a proportionate variation of the bias current 
through the galvanometer (3), and also of the current through 
(Ri) with a consequent variation of the negative bias on the 


valve (2). The variations in the voltage of the mains also pro- 
duce variations in the anode currents of the valves and their 
filament emissions, The two sets of effects thus due to variation 
in the voltage of the mains are opposed and by suitable adjust- 
ments of the resistances (Ri), (Rs) and (Rs) the effect on the 
galvanometer reading of small variations of the voltage may be 
reduced to a minimum or entirely eliminated. 


It is found that the coupling between the coils (L:), (Ls) also 
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may be so fixed that automatic compensation of small voltage 
variations of the mains is provided. 

In a modified arrangement of the circuit shown in Fig. 1, the 
condensers (4), (5), (6), and (Cs) and the inductance (L,) 
may be connected in place of the condenser (C,), and the plate 
of the valve (1) connected to earth. 

Fig. 3 shows a modification of the invention in which the 
paper condenser (4), (5), (6), is connected in parallel with the 


Gs 


inductance (Li) of the valve oscillator (1). In this case the 
condition of the circuit which is varied by a change in the 
value of the condenser (4), (5), (6), is the frequency of the 
oscillations in the circuit. The condition of the circuit is 
measured or indicated by a frequency or wave meter (13). 

Instead of the frequency meter (13) a plurality of tuned 
circuits having their natural periods differing slightly may be 
placed in proximity to the main oscillating circuit. One or other 
of these circuits will then be caused to oscillate in resonance with 
the frequency of the main oscillatory circuit. By connecting an 
indicator device, such for example as a neon lamp, in each of the 
tuned circuits an indication will be obtained of which circuit 
is oscillating and consequently of the frequency of the main 
oscillatory circuit whereby an indication of the quality of the 
material under test is obtained. 

Referring now to Fig. 4, (14) indicates a valve oscillator of 
usual form with the paper condenser (4), (5), (6), connected 
across the coil (11). (15) is a second valve oscillator having 
a frequency approaching that of the oscillator (14) and which is 
heterodyned therewith to produce a beat note of the difference 
in frequencies of the two circuits. An alteration in the value 
of the condenser (4), (5), (6), produces a change in the fre- 
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quency of the oscillatory circuit (14) whereby the beat note 
ig immediately varied. The beat note voltage is amplified by 
the amplifier (16) and its frequency measured or indicated by 
the low-frequency frequency meter (13). 


+ In Fig. 5, (17) indicates a tuning fork controlled valve oscil- 
lator to give a constant frequency. This frequency is applied 
to a capacity bridge indicated at (18) wherein the paper con- 
denser (4), (5), (6), constitutes one arm. (19) is an indicating 
or recording instrument which will show a variation of 
em. f. across the points of the bridge to which it is connected. At- 
tention in the capacity of the condenser (4), (5), (6), will produce 
an alteration in the e.m.f, between the points at which the in- 
dicator (19) may comprise a thermo-galvanometer or a vibration 
galvanometer. Any type of capacity bridge may be employed 
and if desired the changes of e.m.f. between the points of the 
bridge at which the indicator (19) is shown connected in the 
diagram may be amplified. 

In Fig. 6 the apparatus is similar to that shown in Fig. 1. 
(1) is the valve oscillator and (2) the restifying valve. (4), (5), 
(6), is the paper condenser of which (4) is the roll of the 
paper making machine and (6), (6), two plates mounted in 
proximity thereto. The indicating apparatus (3) comprises a 
thread recorder of known type which will automatically record 
the current passing through a number of separ te circuits. The 
instrument includes an indicating arm or pointer which moves 
over a chart, and a plurality of different colored threads mounted 
on a frame which is moved by clockwork to bring them one at a 
time under a member which is then depressed by clockwork to 
engage the pointer and press it onto said thread to produce a 
mark on the chart. As each thread is brought under the operat- 
ing member a particular circuit is connected to the instrument 
and thus an indication is given on the chart of the current 
passing through that circuit. The instrument in the present case 
is employed so as to connect one condenser plate (6), the other 
condenser plate (6), or the test condenser (Cy) into the circuit 
between the valve (1) and the valve (2). 

The plates (6), (6), and the test condenser (C,) are connected 
to contacts (27), (28) and (29) respectively. The indicating 
instrument (3) is connected directly to contacts (27’) and (28") 
and through a relay 31 to a contact (2%). Movable contacts 
(30) operated by movement of the frame or the mechanism 
moving the frame engage the contact (27) and (27') or (28) 
and (28') or (29) and (2%) to connect one of the plates (6), 
(6), through the valve 2 to the instrument (3) or the test 
condenser (C,) through the valve (2) and a relay (31) to the 
instrument (3). 

The relay (31) is arranged to connect a motor (32) into a 
circuit and said motor operates to vary the relative positions of 
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the plates (33), (34) of an adjustable condenser connected across 
the condenser (C:). The relay is set so that it is in a neutral 
position, i.e. the motor (32) is disconnected, when the current 
flowing through it and the instrument (3) is that which should 
flow through the instrument (3) when the paper passing under 
the plates (6) is of the required quality; such is referred to as 
the “standard” current. The arrangement is such that if a 
condition, such as the supply voltage, or temperature, or other 
condition, has altered to cause the current to vary from the 
standard current, the relay will operate to connect the motor 
whereby the position of the plates (33), (34) of the condenser 
will be altered to adjust the circuit to compensate for the altered 
condition. 

The circuit is shown supplied from alternating current mains 
through a transformer (20) and (21) is a rectifying valve con- 
nected to said transformer. The high tension voltage supplied 
by the rectifier (21)' is applied to the points (22), (23) across 
which are connected the resistances (24), (25) and (26) in 
series. The resistance (24) provides a small bias current through 
the indicating galvanometer (3), the resistance (25) provides 
for the high tension to the valves (1) and (2) and the resistance 
(26) provides the negative bias for the valve (2). 

It will be understood that the compensating device illustrated 
in Fig. 6 may be applied to an arrangement having a direct cur- 
rent supply. 

Though the invention has been described as applied to a con- 
tinuous web paper-making machine it will be understood that 
the condenser (4), (5), (6), may be a separate structure which 
is added to a paper making machine or which is used apart 
therefrom. In the latter case samples of paper will be placed 
between the parts (4) and (6) constituting the plates of the 
condenser, and both of which may be plates, and an indication of 
the quality of the paper obtained. Other materials than paper 
may be tested. The indicator may be calibrated by substituting 
a sample of the same material of standard thickness. 

Various modifications may be made without departing from 
the invention. For example, other means of producing the 
electrical oscillations may be employed than a thermionic tube, 
such as a high frequency generator or an arc generator. In 
place of or in addition to the indicating devices for use on a 
paper making machine an electrical relay, such as the relay (31) 
shown in Fig. 6, may be connected so that when the quality of 
the paper varies from that required a circuit is closed by means 
of which an audible or other warning is given or means such 
as a steam valve is operated to control the manufacture of the 
paper. The plate or plates (4) may be of other shape than rec- 
tangular, e.g. diamond shape, round or elliptical. In the ar 
rangement shown in Fig. 1 the valve (1) may be given a negative 
grid bias. 


Permanence of Paper 


By Dr. Th. C. Bentzen’* 


The term “permanence” indicates, with respect to writing paper, 
the “quality of durability which is demanded for such paper, 
wherein it shall be able to resist the influence of nature or extreme 
climatic and atmospheric conditions for unlimited lengths of 
time. Such qualities are necessary for paper which, for instance, 
shall be used for important documents and records in hand writing 
or in print. 

One of the outstanding conditions for the manufacture of such 
high grade papers is the use of rags as a raw material. 

More than fifty years ago when I entered into operation as a 
Paper mill chemist, rag was still (as it had been unchanged 
through generations) the only fiber material which went into the 
fibers contained in cotton and linen papers.” 


— 


*Member, TAPPI; Chief Chemist, Whiting Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis. 


beater for writing paper, and therefore this paper was still the 
same grade which H. P. Stevens, in his book The Paper Mill 
Chemist, characterizes “that has stood for centuries.” 

The annually increasing consumption of writing paper caused a 
severe scarcity of rags and made it imperative to find 
another cellulosic material which could serve as a_ substitute, 
or as an addition. This was partly attained through the 
invention of the sulphite process which, during the period 
1870-1900, was improved and became practically serviceable. 
In spite of the continued skillful efforts to improve wood cellulose, 
it was still inferior to cotton cellulose due to its lack of strength 
and permanence. To quote Stevens, “such fibers as are isolated 
from wood, straw, esparto, etc., may not be found so lasting or 
permanent, even when as carefully prepared as the fibers con- 
tained in cotton and linen papers.” 
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Experiments of Kohler and Hall 


At the Swedish Government Testing Institute in Stockholm a 
series of investigations was performed by S. Kohler and Gésta 
Hall to ascertain the relative durability (permanence) of writing 
paper made from different fibrous materials. A rather brief ab- 
stract of their report was reprinted in Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
April 8, 1926. Those who are interested and who understand the 
Swedish language ought to read this report in full. It is pub- 
lished as “Statens Provningsanstalt, Meddelande No. 28, Stock- 
holm, 1925,” and may be obtained through Albert Bonniers Pub- 
lishing House, 561 Third Avenue, New York. 

It would take too much time to quote all that is of value in this 
report and I shall therefore only refer to what are stated to be 
facts, proven through the exact, detailed investigations. 


Page 66—“Through the addition of sulphite cellulose to rag 
in the manufacture of paper, the permanence evidently decreases 
in proportion to the quantity of the sulphite cellulose added. It 
must therefore be regarded as unwise to add sulphite cellulose to 
paper of importance, which shall be kept for all times.” 

Page 67—“In the case where comparatively good permanence is 
demanded of paper for less important documents, mixing of rag 
and sulphite cellulose may be considered to be satisfactory.” 

Page 83—“The paper made from bleached sulphite cellulose, 
both under light and heat, was weakened as regards its folding 
strength, much more rapidly than corresponding paper made from 
rags.” 

Page 84—“For which reason it must be considered proven that 
paper made from bleached sulphite cellulose possesses less dur- 
ability over a long period of time.” 

As you see, Stevens’ experience of 1907 has been confirmed 
through Gésta Hall’s experiments of about twenty years later. 

But, durability is not the only quality which makes rag stock 
preferable to wood pulp. Original strength is as important as the 
quality of permanence and every paper maker knows that the 
higher proportion of rag stock a paper contains, the stronger it is. 
To prevent misunderstanding of any kind I must point out that 
in comparing rag stock with wood pulp it is necessary to consider 
new, high grade cotton and linen rags rather than old or inferior 
materials. Likewise high grade wood pulp is referred to. 


Alpha Cellulose of Rags and Wood Pulp 


The theory that the strength of a fiber material depends upon 
its alpha cellulose content proves to be correct only insofar as 
fibers of the same origin are concerned. It is a well known fact 
that paper made from linen is stronger than that made from 
cotton (see “Paper Qualities” by Dr. Jessie E. Minor, Paper 
Trave JourNAL, September 29, 1927), and paper made from these 
fibers are stronger than those made from wood pulp. This can, 
as far as I can see, only be accounted for as follows: that the 
alpha cellulose of the rag fibers is more capable of resistance 
to the folding and tearing test than is the alpha cellulose of the 
wood pulp fibers. The results of the following experiments will 
show this. 

A certain shipment of sulphite pulp, designated as “high grade,” 
with a content of 85 per cent alpha cellulose, according to its 
copper number, gave a very poor result with respect to strength. 
A sample of the same pulp was then tested after the mercerization 
method and gave as a result only about 60 per cent alpha cellulose 
in the form of fibers, and about 25 per cent passed through the 
filter as amorphous matter. It still had the quality of alpha cellu- 
lose inasmuch as it could not be dissolved in alkali solution. It 
may be regarded as a part of the alpha cellulose which changed 
its form from fibers into colloids, for which reason I propose to 
designate it as colloidal alpha cellulose. 

From this experiment we learn: 

1. That a wood pulp may, as in this case, contain 85 per cent 
alpha cellulose, but that without our knowing 25 per cent and 
perhaps sometimes still more of this cellulose is worthless as 
papermaking material; and 


(Continued) 
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2. That the copper number method for testing cellulose is very 
unreliable. 


Now, a series of mercerization tests was made using samples 
of different shipments of rags (new denims) and the average 
result was 98.5 per cent alpha cellulose with no “colloidal cellulose” 
indicated by test. 


Furthermore, to demonstrate the contents of alpha cellulose of 
high grade cotton rags compared with that of chemically pure 
cotton, I shall refer to an experiment about which I reported in 
the paper I had the honor to read at the TAPPI convention in 
1926 (reprinted in Parer TrAve JourNAL, February 25, 1926). Ac- 
cording to this chemically pure cotton contained 99.3728 per cent 
alpha cellulose and a sample of high grade cotton rags 98.6000 
per cent alpha cellulose. Difference of only 0.7728 per cent alpha 
cellulose. 


From these experiments we learn that rag pulp in contrast to 
wood pulp possesses a certain physical quality of strong chemical 
resistance, which prevents it from changing into colloidal cellulose, 
and it is easy to understand that it is this special quality which 
will prevent the rag cellulose from breaking down on its way 
through the driers. In other words, it has the quality of 
“permanence.” 


Rag Content and Permanence 


The following experiment will show that the higher percentage 
of high‘grade rags a paper contains, the higher its classification 
with respect to permanence, and vice versa. The papers in ques- 
tion for this experiment were all manufactured on the paper 
machine and all three had the same weight, the very same degree 
of sizing, and were made of the same high grade of materials, but 
in different proportions. 


85% rag and 25% rag and 
15% wood pulp 75% wood pulp 
Direction irection 

--- x aa x 


626 


15% rag and 
85% wood pulp 
: Direction 
Result of folding test nee x 


498 106 29 32 18 


Original paper 

Same paper after having 
been exposed to 100 de- 
grees C, for 20 hours.. 601 468 71 17 20 3 


4% 6% 33.5% 41.4% 37.5% 83.3% 
Quality of Rags 


It has been claimed that rags, due to modern laundry, are of 
inferior quality than in past years. It is possible that this is true 
with respect to old rags, but for the manufacture of high grade 
writing paper only new rags of high quality are used. 

I placed this question before one of the most important rag 
graders in this country and received from him the following 
answer: 

“In reply beg to advise that rags as material have not suffered 
a debasement in quality during the last ten or twenty years. A 
strictly cotton cutting is made from cloth in which a good grade 
of cotton is used, and certainly the quality of cotton today is 
just as good as it was at any time during many years past. We 
see no reason why the cotton crop of today as to quality would 
not be as good, or better, than it had been years ago, and naturally, 
therefore, a strictly cotton cutting is just as good in quality as 
ever.” 


Breakdown 


Summary 

Concluding this paper, I propose that the TAPPI Cellulose 
Committee place the problem of permanence in the front rank, and 
I therefore propose that our chairman form a sub-committee which 
may take care of this matter. This committee should not be 
formed with the intention of fighting the efforts of those pulp 
mills which are working on the improvement of wood pulp. Ii 
would be better for them to study developments in pulp making 
and report their conclusions in the Technical Section of the 
PAPER TRADE JoURNAL and at the meetings of the Technical Asso- 
ciation. Of all questions and problems concerning writing paper, 
that of permanence is of paramount importance. 
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Hydrogen Ion Measurements in the Pulp and 


Paper Mill. 


By W. F. Hoffman * 


One of the important tests or measurements made in the pulp 


and paper mill is the determination of the hydrogen and hydroxyl : 


ion concentration in various liquors. This also applies to the 
various stages of the manufacturing process. It is of particular 
importance in that it differentiates between total or titratable 
acidity and actual or active acidity. 

The importance of hydrogen ion determination measurements in 
the industries is being realized to a greater extent every day. One 
needs but glance through the technical literature of almost any in- 
dustry to find reference after reference relating to or involving 
the use of such measurements. 

Shaw’ has made a study of the effect of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion upon the sizing of paper and Oman’ has also studied the ef- 
fects of the hydrogen ion concentration on this process. Buch* has 
published an article on hydrogen ion concentration and its measure- 
ment, explaining the terms hydrogen ion and pH and describing 
methods of measuring hydrogen ion concentrations, both electro- 
metric and colorimetric. Taylor® has discussed the terms hydrogen 
ion concentration and pH, but he describes only the colorimetric 
method of measuring the hydrogen ion concentration. Franke* has 
recently done considerable work on the development of electrodes 
suitable for various pulp mill liquors, as well as studying the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of these liquors. These are only a few of 
the references to the literature dealing with this subject, but they 
illustrate the growing appreciation of the importance of hydrogen 
ion measurements in the pulp and paper industry. 


Simplicity of Electrometric Methods 


This paper deals with the electrometric methods of measuring 
hydrogen ion concentrations. Non-technical men in generai, and 
even many who are technically trained, regard this method of mea- 
suring hydrogen ion concentrations as being exceedingly difficult 
and too complicated for a technical laboratory. The reasons for 
this are probably the difficulties experienced by the pioneer workers 
in this field and the fact that many laboratories, both commercial 
and university, do not have modern apparatus for electrometrically 
determining hydrogen ion concentration. With modern equipment, 
which may be purchased from chemical supply firms, a non-tech- 
nical man can be trained to make accurate routine electrometric 
hydrogen ion concentration measurements in a very short time, 
but should always be under the supervision of a trained chemist. 


Active and Total Acidity 

An attempt will be made to differentiate between the titratable 
and active acidity and their measurements without going into the 
involved mathematics and formulas usually found in textbooks on 
physical chemistry. To illustrate the difference between the active 
and total acidity acetic acid and hydrochloric acid will be used as 
examples, 

A very dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, say 0.00001 N, 
(0.000365 grams of hydrochloric acid per liter) has an acidity 
coefficient, for all purposes, of 1. This is often designated, espe- 
cially in the older literature, as the ionization or dissociation con- 
stant. An activity coefficient of 1 means that all of the hydro- 


* Paper No. 2 from the chemical laboratory of Northwest Paper Company. 
Clo uet, Minn, 


orthwest Paper Co., wey ~ i 


*Shaw, M. B.—Paper Trade Jou No. 10, 59-62 (Sept. 3, 1925). 
< Oman, E-—Papierfabricant 25, Bees 1927 sent £0, cnn (1906). 
u .—Pappers-och Engi in 
*Taylor, W. A Industrial Engineering Chemistry 19, 999-1004 (1927) ; 
Technical ’ Avon Papers, Series, 1x. ng Cb 38-43 (1926). 
* Franke, K. W.—Ph.D. thesis, University y Minnesota, June, 1927. A 


Paper based on this thesis is in press in Industrial Engineering Chemistry. 


chloric acid is present as active hydrogen ions and active chlorine 
ions. In a much stronger solution of hydrochloric acid, say 0.01 N 
or 0.365 grams of hydrochloric acid per liter, the activity coeffi- 
cient will be slightly less than 1, that is, not quite all of the hydro- 
chloric acid will be present as active hydrogen ions and active 
chlorine ions. Comparing acetic acid with hydrochloric acid we 
find that even a very weak solution of acetic acid in water has an 
activity coefficient of considerably less than 1, and the more con- 
centrated solutions have an active coefficient of only a small frac- 
tion of 1. 

If we have a solution of 0.01 N hydrochloric acid and a solution 
of 0.01 N acetic acid, it will require the same amount of standard 
sodium hydroxide to neutralize both of these acids using phenolph- 
thalein as an indicator. Thus, they have equal “titratable acidity.” 
However, in comparing these two solutions, it is common practice 
to say that the hydrochloric acid solution is a strong acid and the 
acetic solution is a weak acid, in spite of the fact that they both 
require the same amount of sodium hydroxide for neutralization. 
The actual difference between these two acid solutions is that the 
hydrogen and chlorine of the hydrochloric acid are present, to a 
large extent, as active hydrogen ions and active chlorine ions, while 
in the acetic solution only a small proportion of the potential hy- 
drogen and acetate groups is present as active hydrogen ions and 
active acetate ions. 

From the foregoing illustration it is evident that the active acid- 
ity cannot be measured by titration. To determine this active 
acidity the hydrogen ion concentration must be measured. 


pH and pOH of Neutral Solutions 

When we have a solution which is truly neutral the concentra- 
tion of the hydrogen ions and hydroxyl ions is equal. In a neu- 
tral water solution the concentration of hydrogen ions is 10° gram 
moles per liter’, and of hydroxyl ions is 10° gram moles per liter. 
It is usually preferable to express the values as ion exponents 
rather than to work with ion concentrations. 

The term pH represents the hydrogen exponent and pOH repre- 
sents the hydroxyl exponent. This symbol for the hydrogen ion 
concentration or hydrogen exponent is known as the pH value, and 
is the logarithm of the reciprocal of the gram ionic hydrogen equi- 

1 
valent per liter, namely pH=log — per liter. 
H* 

The same holds for the hydroxyl ion concentration or the hy- 
droxyl exponent as will be shown below. Pure water has a hydro- 
gen ion concentration of 10“ and of hydroxyl ion concentration of 
10° moles per liter or pH7. If we express the ion exponents or 
activity of water by pW (pH=7 and pOH=7) then, at room tem- 
perature 

pW=pH+pOH=14 
Then we have, 
pH=14—pOH 
pOH=14—pH 
Thus it is readily seen that if the pH is known we can calculate 
pOH directly and conversely. The reaction of the liquid in terms 
of ion exponents is: 
pH=7=pOH is a neutral solution. 
pH<pOH is an acid solution. 
pH>7>pOH is an alkaline solution 


7 10- 10-* equals 0.0000001 gram of hydrogen ions in one liter of volume. This 
is the ee ion concentration often expressed as CH = 10-' or as 


= 
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In terms of jon concentrations we have, 5.5. Now the addition of even a small excess of hydrochloric 
[H*]=[OH-]=10" neutral reaction. acid will cause a marked decrease in the pH of the system because 
[H*]>10°>[OH"] is an acid reaction. there is no buffer solution left. The sodium chloride which re- 
[H*]<10*<[OH"] is an alkaline reaction. mains, being a salt of a strong acid and strong base, has no buffer- 


If we use hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide (assuming an ing power, and, consequently, an addition of only a small amount 
activity coefficient of 1) we have in 0.0001 M solution of hydro- of hydrochloric acid will radically change the pH of the system. 


chloric acid, Reaction Between Strong Base and Weak Acid 
[H*]=10" hence pH=3. Th ‘ ae , 
{ , e same reaction holds for the addition of an alkali to a weak 
In this solution, OH=14—3=11 acid. A 0.1 M. solution of carbonic acid has a pH of about 5.5. 
“a —. et If an equivalent of 0.1 M. solution of sodium hydroxide is added 
= ee to this we have, 
[OH ]=10 the reaction is acid. ; ‘y H.CO,+NaOH=NaHCO,+H.0 
Ina 0.001 M solution of sodium hydroxide (assuming an activity The pH of about 13 of the strong sodium hydroxide is reduced to 
coefficient of 1) ie arin as approximately pH 8.0 by the buffer action of the weak acid. 
; [OH™}=10" hence pOH=s. When another equivalent of the sodium hydroxide solution is 
In this solution, H=14—3=11 added, we have, 
ee NaHCO,+NaOH=Na;CO,+H.0. 
and, H*==10"". the solution is alkali Again the pH of 13 of the strong sodium hydroxide is reduced 
iit ¢ SRS Salenat 0s Geaneee. to approximately pH of 10 by the buffer action of the sodium bi- 
The Purpose of the “Buffer” carbonate. Now if only a small amount of sodium hydroxide is 


Bi . oe added to this system the pH will increase to a considerable degree, 
Before continuing with a description of the measurements of the due to the fact there is no longer a buffer action for the weak acid 
hydrogen ion concentration the term “buffer” must be understood. pas been completely neutralized. 
Chemical compounds or a solution of chemical compounds are des- These illustrations have not only shown the effect of buffers, but 
ignated as “buffers” when they prevent sudden and great changes js again emphasized the importance of knowing the hydrogen ion 
in the hydrogen ion concentration when strong acids or strong concentration of any liquors and systems in a pulp and paper 
bases are added to a system. Weak acids and salts of weak acids mili Two solutions may be of equal strength when tested for to- 
or weak bases and salts of weak bases are buffers. Sodium phos- a) acidity (neutral to phenolphthalein) but, taking an extreme case 
phate is a salt of such a weak acid, and therefore a buffer. If an one may have a pH of 2 and the other a pH of 7, or two solutions 
equivalent of 0.1 normal hydrochloric acid is added to an equivalent may have the same pH but one may have ten times as great 
of sodium phosphate, we have titratable acidity as the other. 
NasPO.+HCIl=NaCl+NasHPO, ‘. 
The strong hydrochloric acid is buffered by the sodium phos- Measurement of Hydrogen Ion Concentration 
phate and the resulting acid is the very weak acid disodium phos- The measurement of the hydrogen ion concentration or con- 
phate which has a pH of about 8.5 in contrast to a pH of 1 of | versely of hydroxyl ion concentration are accomplished by one 
the hydrochloric acid, of two methods; namely, by the use of indicators and by electro- 
When another equivalent of the hydrochloric acid is added, metric measurements. Both methods have certain advantages, but 


we have, for most purposes the advantages of the electrometric measure- 
NasHPO,+HCl=NaCl+ NaH;PO, ments far outweigh its disadvantages, even allowing for certain 
Again, the pH of 1 of the strong hydrochloric acid is reduced to advantages of the colorimetric method. 
about pH of 6 by the buffer action of disodium phosphate. The Colorimetric Method 


If another equival f th y i id is : , , . 
© equivalent of the strong hydrochloric acid is added The colorimetric method of measuring the hydrogen ion con- 


to th , , adie 
i . . centration is based on the use of indicators. These are com- 
NaH,PO.+HCl=NaCl+H;sPO,, ; , : : 

the pH of 1 of the st i atiattiette 3 rhe ; H of pounds which change color at some particular hydrogen ion con- 
2 + the belle vn des rs ‘ ire a die = pan o - ae prt OF centration. This change is not sharp, but a gradual change of 
coon illu ber — a . as a ; y poor my “pa color takes place. A certain indicator is added to a solution and 
tad Sioa sare es , as oa ya mcalgysre of Vs HOF the color compared with standard colors produced by the same 

Ee SS fp OP or sem anions Wie indicator in a solution whose hydrogen ion concentration is 


is th i . 2 ; 
is the salt of a weak acid, known. This method as applied to pulp and paper mills has 


se Det on has Se eee ee , been described in detail by Taylor®. There are numerous sources 
Ms . - ae — hs . Smee ori oric acid has been reduced 6 errors in using the colorimetric method for measuring hydro- 
a Sv Sy Se Some Gcaroomnte. gen ion concentrations. In the first place the standard solution 


Th 3H % : ; ; ; . 
: e addition of another equivalent of hydrochloric acid results must be correct. The personal factor in comparing shades of 
‘ color always has to be taken into consideration. In the actual 


pear “9 gal fea a and determination itself we have (1) a possibility of some constitu- 
®CO=H0+COs ents of the solution reacting with the indicator, (2) a turbid 


Again this does not cause a great change in the pH of the system = co tution which makes comparing difficult, (3) the possibility that 
as the pH of 1 of the strong hydrochloric acid is reduced to about the solution to be tested is colored, and, (4) that the indicator 
si nee ot . ; is adsorbed on colloidal particles in the solution to be tested. 
Starting again with the 0.1 molal solution of sodium carbonate However, this method of determining the hydrogen ion concen- 
which has a pH of about 10.0 (alkaline to phenolphthalein) and tration does afford a rapid and convenient method of at least, 
add to it 0.1 hydrochloric acid, the pH of the system will not approximating, the hydrogen ion concentration of a great many 
change to any appreciable degree until at least an equivalent liquors and solutions in the pulp and paper mill. 
amount of hydrochloric acid solution has been added. Then the ‘ 
sodium carbonate disappears and sodium bicarbonate is formed. The Electrometric Method 
The system now has a pH of about 8.0 (acid to phenolphthalein). . Several volumes have been written describing the electro- 
Further addition of hydrochloric acid does not appreciably metric method of measuring the hydrogen ion concentration. 
change the pH of the system until another equivalent of hydro- For a detailed description of the method, both theoretical and 
chloric acid has been added, then the pH drops to approximately practical, the reader is referred to such books as those written 
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by Clark’, by Kolthoff and Furman’, and by Michaelis”, as it is 
not the purpose of this paper to go into the theory of elec- 
trometric measurements. Apparatus has been developed by 
means of which the mill chemist can train in two or three 
hours a non-technical man to make perfectly accurate routine 
hydrogen ion concentration measurements. Such an arrange- 
ment will conserve the time of the mill chemist and leave him 
free for a larger field of supervision of the plant processes and 
the interpretation of the hydrogen ion measurements in terms 
of the mill operation. Such apparatus is listed and described by 
the leading chemical supply houses. For almost all technical 
uses a well built potentiometer with the scale reading in milli- 
yolts as well as pH can be purchased at a very reasonable price. 
All that is needed besides this is a half cell and electrodes. For 
the half cell a calomel electrode is usually used. They are very 
accurate, stable and possess the added advantage of being very 
easily reproduced. While either an N or O.IN calomel electrode 
is suited for this work, an N electrode is probably a little easier 
to maintain and reproduce accurately. 


The Hydrogen Electrode 


As an electrode for measuring the concentration of the hydro- 
gen ions the so-called hydrogen electrode is usually employed. 
There are many types and shades of hydrogen electrodes, but 
these may be roughly divided into two groups, namely the bub- 
bling hydrogen electrode and the shaking hydrogen electrode. 
Those belonging to the first class are recommended for elec- 
trometric titrations as it is possible to obtain a continuous rec- 
ord on the changes in the hydrogen concentration. The shak- 
ing type is recommended for use when the hydrogen ion con- 
centration determination is made on a liquor or solution. Of 
those described by the leading chemical houses, the author rec- 
ommends the Bailey electrode, as it is simple to use and readily 
cleaned. The author has made thousands of hydrogen ion con- 
centration measurements on various kinds of liquids and solu- 
tions. Measuring the hydrogen ion concentration of ordinary 
liquids, such as plant sap, protein solutions, water, paper mill 
white water, and similar solutions, using a Bailey electrode, an 
average of 20 to 25 determinations can be made per hour. The 
results are as a rule reproducible to £0.5 millivolts, which 
represent a pH + 0.001. Usually from fifty to one hundred 
determinations can be made with an electrode before it requires 
replatinizing, although as high as three hundred determinations 
have been made with one electrode before replatinizing. 

The hydrogen electrode is applicable for measuring the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of most solutions. However, there are 
certain types of substances which cause errors in the hydrogen 
ion concentration measurements when a hydrogen electrode is 
used. Oxidizing agents are reduced in the hydrogen electrode 
and, therefore, measurements cannot be made on solutions con- 
taining such compounds as ferro alum, bichromate of soda and 
nitric acid. Hydrogen electrodes cannot be used for determin- 
ing the hydrogen ion concentration of solutions containing re- 
ducing substances. Metals which stand below hydrogen in the 
electromotive force series, and also lead, are reduced in the hy- 
drogen electrode, and, therefore, interfere with the production 
of reliable results. It is also necessary that the hydrogen gas 
be pure as substances, such as hydrogen sulphide, hydrocarbons, 
etc, may “poison” the electrode. There are other electrodes, 
however, which may be used in such types of solutions and 
which will be described later. 


Tn the pulp mill such liquors as those which contain sulphur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphite belong to this class of substances 
which prevent accurate hydrogen ion concentration measure- 
ments with a hydrogen electrode. These compounds cause an 
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error in the measurements which make the results questionable. 
When a solution is tested which may cause a poisoning of the 
hydrogen electrode, it is always important that the electrode be 
checked against a standard solution (preferably a solution of a 
“buffer”) before and after using for the liquid in question. If 
the values obtained from several tests on the known solution 
are constant, and the electrode gives the same results with the 
standard buffed solution before and after using with the liquid 
in question, it is safe to assume that the electrode has not been 
poisoned, and that the readings obtained for this liquor are cor- 
rect. 


Other Types of Electrodes 


Besides the hydrogen electrodes several other types of elec- 
trodes have been described. The most important ones are the 
oxygen and air electrodes, the higher oxide electrodes, the quin- 
hydrone electrode, the metal electrodes, the tungsten electrode 
and the glass electrode. All of these electrodes are adapted to 
some special type of solution or to some definite pH range, but 
those belonging to the metal electrode group show the most 
promise for use with pulp and paper mill liquors. Of this group 
the antimony electrode has shown the most promise. Franke’ 
has described the use of this electrode for measuring the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of various pulp and paper mill liquors, 
and finds that the result obtained with it are, for certain solu- 
tions, much more accurate than when the hydrogen electrode is 
used. The solubility of the oxide of antimony is so small even 
in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid and in O.1 N sodium hydroxide that 
it does not change the hydrogen ion concentration of these so- 
lutions. The use of an antimony electrode will greatly simplify 
the determination of the hydrogen ion concentration in a great 
many mill liquors and solutions. The use of antimony electrode 
eliminates the requirement of hydrogen gas as well as providing 
an electrode which will give accurate results either in an oxidiz- 
ing solution or in a reducing solution. The emf. of the 
antimony electrode is not the same as that of the hydrogen elec- 
trode and, therefore, the conversion tables for the hydrogen 
electrode cannot be used for obtaining the pH figures from the 
millivolt readings of an antimony electrode. This electrode when 
functioning properly comes to equilibrium in two or three min- 
utes. By using several electrodes this affords a very rapid 
method of determining the hydrogen ion concentration of a series 
of solutions. 


Recording Potentiometers 


Continuous recording potentiometers have been developed and 
are used where it is desirable to have a continuous record of the 
acidity or alkalinity for any particular solution over a period of 
time. These instruments may be used with any suitable type of 
electrode. Besides graphing the continuous record of the hydrogen 
ion concentration they may also be equipped with signals indicating 
that the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution has dropped 
below the desired point or is greater than that desired. 


Applications 


There are many places in the pulp and paper mill where hydrogen 
ion concentration determinations would be of value. We must 
admit that many of these steps in the manufacturing process in 
pulp and paper mills, and more especially in the paper mill, are de- 
pendent on the colloidal properties of the various constituents of 
the system. It is a proven fact that the hydrogen ion concentration 
of a solution plays an important role in its colloidal behavior. If 
a step in the manufacture of paper depends on colloidal behavior 
then it is especially important that the optimum hydrogen ion con- 
centration for this particular reaction or step be found and then 
maintained at that point. The only way this can be accomplished 
is by measuring the hydrogen ion concentration and controlling it 
accordingly. The optimum hydrogen ion concentration for any 
particular process or solution in one mill may not necessarily be 
the optimum pH for a similar step in another mill. 
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There are so many variables entering into the manufacture of 
pulp and paper that the optimum pH will, undoubtedly, vary to 
some extent. The following list of steps and solutions on which 
a hydrogen ion concentration study would be profitable is not, by 
any means, completed. It is probable that not all of these sug- 
gestions would be profitable to carry out for any one mill. No 
attempt has been made to list these in order of importance, and 
this again would vary from mill to mill. It has been impossible, 
as yet, for our laboratory to carry out all of the hydrogen ion con- 
centration studies as outlined below. Some have been studied, 
others will be in the near future, while still others are only sug- 
gestions. 

Water Suppty.—The water supply is important for any mill. 
The pH of the untreated water will vary from season to season. 
It is important to know when this change takes place and what 
effect, if any, these changes have on mill operations. In the filter 
plant the proper control of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
filtered water is important. There is a certain pH zone in which 
the maximum precipitation and color removal will take place. Ii 
this is determined and maintained a more satisfactory operation 
of the filter plant will follow. 

Sutruite Mitt.—The results of some of the more recent investi- 
gations on the sulphite cooking liquor are important. Certainly, 
if the cooking of wood with calcium bisulphite cooking liquor is 
asumed to take place in two distinct steps, namely hydrolysis and 
a sulphonating process, then the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
liquor plays an important part. The pH of the wash water has 
an effect on the efficiency of washing wood pulp. It is probable 
that the resins are more easily removed at certain hydrogen ion 
concentrations than at others. 


Sopa AND SuLPHATE Mitts. In the soda and sulphate mill cook- 
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ing liquors the caustic soda solutions are so strong that the hydro- 
gen ion concentration determinations would be practically worth- 
less. A study of the hydrogen ion concentration of the black 
liquor might be worth while. The pH of the wash water would 
have the same influence on the efficiency of- the washing of the 
pulp as it would have in the sulphite pulp. 


BLEACHING. We know that the acidity of a solution has a 
marked influence on the efficiency of bleaching. A study of the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the bleach solution to determine 
the optimum pH and then a study of the pH best, suited for wash- 
ing the bleached pulp would be worth while. 


Paper Manuracture. The pH of the contents of the beaters 
and of the white water would be valuable information for any 
mill. We know that the absorption of clay, alum, size and dye by 
the fibers is a colloidal phenomenon. Adsorption is very markably 
influenced by changes in hydrogen ion concentration. “The char- 
acteristics of the adsorbed aluminum hydroxide may markably in- 
fluence the adsorption of dye and rosin.” Aluminum hydroxide 
will form and precipitate best only within certain limits of hydrogen 
ion concentrations. 

The difference between total acidity and actual acidity is dis- 
cussed. The importance of the latter in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is emphasized. Such terms as “buffer,” “pH” ana “ion ac- 
tivity’ are described by illustrations. A brief discussion of the 
methods for measuring hydrogen ion concentrations, especially 
electrometric, is given. The Bailey hydrogen electrode and the 
antimony electrode are recommended for use in the pulp and 
paper mill. A list of the various steps and liquors in the pulp 
and paper mill, in which hydrogen ion concentration studies will 
be valuable is given. 


Technical Control in the Ground Wood Mill 


By R. J. 


Ground wood is today being made more scientifically than it was 
but a few years ago. The remarkable development of the paper 
machine capable of producing a very wide sheet at high speed is 
due in no small measure to the ability of the ground wood pulp 
manufacturer to make a product of predetermined specifications 
having the strength and freeness properties required of the news 
print sheet. 

The present tendencies of grinder control seem to be toward a 
universal adoption of the freeness test. Although this test is used 
in most of the large modern ground wood mills, yet there are 
some that do not use it and still seem to obtain good results as to 
production and power consumption. 


The fact that most of the mills are using the test, however, in- 
dicates that there is a distinct benefit derived from its use. At the 
present time there is a need for a standard freeness tester with a 
standard procedure. In the United States particularly, freeness 
tests on ground wood have been worked out in each individual 
laboratory until we have reached the time when freeness in one 
mill has a meaning not recognized by men in other mills. The 
tester used in one mill may be the same as that used in another 
but the consistencies and volumes used in making the tests give 
results that cannot be readily interpreted by chemists using dif- 
ferent consistencies and volumes. 

The freeness test should be a universal quality test for ground 
wood so far as its performance on the paper machine is con- 
cerned. A suggestion in this connection would be the develop- 
ment of a standard freeness tester or the general adoption of one 
already on the market, and a method of procedure in making the 
test should be worked out by the Forest Products Laboratory. 


1Junior Member. TAPPI; Technical Department, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City, Ore. 


Schadt? 


The freeness test is not very reliable as a check on individual 
stone performance because it is difficult to obtain a uniform sam- 
ple of stock that will give the desired information. Some mills 
use this test in connection with individual stones, but there is some 
question as to the real meaning of the results. The blue glass 
still seems to be the favorite and most reliable method of deter- 
mining individual stone performance and pulp quality. 

Some mills determine the consistency of the stock as it goes 
to the screens. The importance of this test is its value in con- 
trolling the degree of screening and the obtaining of maximum 
screening capacity. 

One or two mills are using the horsepower per cord figure as a 
control test. This control can be used only by the few mills that 
have individual drives, but in these it gives satisfactory results. It 
is particularly useful in indicating stones that need attention. 

Some mills are finding the continuous check on ground wood 
tailings a great help in keeping this loss at a minimum. This is 
done in large mills by collecting the material on wet machines. It 
is usually used for wrapper stock. Periodic checkups give good 
indications as to losses. Where changes are made in grinding or 
in quality of wood used, as well as changes in the screening sys- 
tem, tests should be made to see the extent to which tailings are 
formed. A continuous check on screen performance is worthwhile 
if it is not too expensive to maintain. 

There are one or two instances of mills that determine their 
stone usage in terms of cubic inches of stone worn per cord of 
wood ground. In mills where there are weekly shutdowns or on 
magazine grinders that have stone gages, these measurements pro- 
vide a good opportunity to determine at the start those stones that 
wear away most rapidly. This shows when it is necessary to 
change the sharpening procedure and to regulate the burrs so that 
the stones may give maximum production with minimum weer. 
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It would be folly for me, practically an outsider, to discuss 
technical problems in the manufacture of paper or even in the 
recovery of by-products from the wastes produced from the paper 
industry. You with years of experience in the industry are much 
better informed and more capable of discussing or taking up 

those problems than the speaker. This paper, therefore, will be 

confined to the technical problems involved in the effect of wastes 

upon streams and sanitary analyses of the wastes and water of the 

stream together with their application to the various problems 

involved. 

Sanitary Significance of Pollution 

From a public health standpoint bacterial pollution has the 
greatest significance. Such pollution, however, is confined almost 
entirely to that from the domestic sewage of municipalities. Paper 
mill wastes are not a factor in this type of pollution, although a 
few other industrial wastes such as from tanneries are, under 
certain conditions. Paper mill wastes, therefore, do not directly 
affect the public health, although they may cause such a condition 
in a stream as to create a nuisance, and thus indirectly affect 
health and comfort, particularly the latter, or they may so reduce 
the capacity of a stream to assimilate sewage pollution or so 
affect the water as to reduce the efficiency of water purification 
plants and thus endanger the public health. The principal factor in 
pollution from paper mills, therefore, is the effect upon the aquatic 
life of the stream, since if fish can live in the water a nuisance 
will not be created and the public health will be adequately pro- 
tected except possibly in a few cases where water purification is 
involved. 

Are fish more valuable than industry? In most cases no, but 
in many instances the value of fishing is a material asset. For 
instance it has been estimated that in Wisconsin the value of fish- 
ing in connection with the tourist trade is $10,000,000 annually. 
The value is probably as great in Michigan and some other states 
frequented by tourists. Then, too, the laws in most states are 
such that the riparian rights of owners below are carefully pro- 
tected so that damages may be assessed by the Courts,—as was the 
case in recent Michigan litigation—even though the industry may 
not be enjoined from discharging its wastes into the stream. The 
paper industry, however, fully realizes the importance of the prob- 
lem so that further discussion along this line seems unnecessary. 

The public, uninformed, usually believes practically all wastes 
from industries are toxic or poisonous to fish or other aquatic 
life. Such, however, is seldom the case. Probably the only toxic 
waste from the paper industry is chlorine used in bleaching pro- 
cesses. So far as the speaker knows, however, there is no instance 
where this waste has been discharged into streams in sufficient con- 
centration to be deleterious in its effect. In any event although 
this waste may, if in sufficient concentration, cause the death of 
fish, it would also cause the death of disease germs and thereby 
tend to improve the stream from the public health standpoint. 

Sediment, such as suspended solids from domestic sewage and 
packing plant wastes, fibers from paper mill wastes, and other 
suspended materials that settle to the bottom of the stream are 
factors in stream pollution. Fiber wastes from the paper industry 
are practically stable, but in settling they may carry organic matter 
with them to the bed of the stream which later in decomposition 
tends to reduce the dissolved oxygen of the water, particularly in 
the lower strata. Furthermore, sediment of all kinds forming in the 
bed of the stream may interfere with the spawning and propaga- 
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tion of fish. Some contend that fiber wastes lodge in the gills of 
fish and interfere with their breathing process. However, there 
is no definite nor scientific substantiation of this contention. 

The greatest factor in the general problem of stream pollution 
by industrial waste is its oxygen demand in the natural process of 
oxidation or nitrification of the organic matter. In the natural 
process of breaking down, or decomposition, of nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter there is first a reduction of the vegetable or animal 
material by certain classes of bacteria which may operate in the 
absence of air. The first reduction is to ammonia compounds, indi- 
cated in chemical analyses as free and albuminoid ammonias. 
Then another class of organisms known as nitrifying bacteria, 
which require air to function properly, oxidize the organic matter 
to the nitrate state. The nitrates then become plant food or fer- 
tilizer for vegetation and are again taken up by the plants, which 
in turn may be consumed by animals, thus completing the cycle. 
When nitrogenous organic .wastes are discharged into a stream 
this decomposition takes place with the resultant formation of 
nitrates or plant fertilizer. Since this process is one of oxidation 
the dissolved oxygen in the water of the stream is utilized to 
supply the demand. 

Sanitary Analyses 


The technique of sanitary analyses of sewage, industrial wastes, 
and streams, is described in detail in “Standard Methods of Water 
Analyses,” American Public Health Association. This procedure 
has been developed primarily for public water supplies and do- 
mestic sewage and therefore frequently needs modification in its 
application to industrial wastes. There is need for more definite 
standardization of analytical procedure in connection with indus- 
trial wastes. It follows from the preceding discussion, however, 
that the most significant analyses with reference to stream pollu- 
tion by pulp and paper mill wastes are those relating to total, 
suspended and volatile solids, to the oxygen demand of the waste 
and the dissolved oxygen present in the stream. While other 
sanitary analyses are frequently made they are of little importance 
in the problem under consideration, and therefore will not be in- 
cluded in this discussion. 

DETERMINATION OF SOLIDS 

Total and suspended solids are determined by evaporation to 
dryness and weighing measured quantities of a sample before and 
after passing through a filter. The difference between the weights 
thus obtained represents the amount of suspended matter. The 
weight of the unfiltered portion represents the total solids. If the 
heating is continued to a dull red temperature, the organic matter 
is ignited and driven off. Only the mineral residue remains. The 
loss in weight occasioned by the removal of the organic matter is 
termed loss of ignition, or volatile matter. It thus becomes a 
measure of the total organic content of the sample. 

In sanitary practice it is customary to express results in parts 
per million, by weight, but fiber losses in the pulp and paper indus- 
try are usually expresssed in pounds per thousand gallons, one 
pound per thousand gallons being equivalent to 120 parts per 
million. Data available indicate that any mill should be able to 
reduce its fiber losses to less than one-half pound per thousand 
gallons or 60 parts per million. In fact in certain types of the 
industry it is feasible to operate on substantially a closed basis. 
If fiber losses are reduced only to the point economically practic- 
able they will not become an objectionable factor in stream pollu- 
tion. Frequent checking by the determination of suspended solids 
in the mill effluent is absolutely necessary to know just how many 
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dollars in valuable fiber is being wasted daily. This determination 
should be at least a weekly, and preferably a daily, routine pro- 
cedure in all mills. 
DissoLveD OXYGEN 

The analytical procedure followed in the dissolved oxygen de- 
termination is the Rideal-Stewart modification of the Winkler 
method. Great care must be taken in collecting samples for this 
determination to prevent air from coming in contact with the 
liquid, and thus increasing the normal oxygen content of the sam- 
ple. Furthermore, the determination must be made in the field. 

This determination is of particular value in studying the effect 
of pollution upon a stream, since by it the reduction in the dis- 
solved oxygen content of the water may be definitely measured. 
If the dissolved oxygen falls below two parts per million for any 
appreciable length of time, fish will either die or seek other habi- 
tats. A somewhat higher residual, probably three or four parts 
per million, should be maintained, however, as a factor of safety. 
The significance of this determination will be more apparent from 
the following discussion. 

BIocHEMICAL OxyGEN DEMAND 

The biochemical oxygen demand is a test to evaluate the re- 
quirements of the waste upon the oxygen resources of the stream. 
A small portion of the sample to be tested is mixed in a bottle 
with a relatively large volume of water containing a known amount 
of dissolved oxygen. The bottle is sealed to prevent contact with 
the atmosphere and allowed to stand at a temperature of 20 degrees 
C. or 70 degrees F. for certain periods of time, five days being fre- 
quently used, after which the dissolved oxygen remaining in the 
mixture is determined. The difference between the initial and final 
oxygen content represents that consumed by the measured quan- 
tity of waste. A correction is made by the similar treatment of a 
sample of water not containing the waste to make allowance for 
any oxygen demand of the water itself. Thus the analyst ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible the actual changes that take place 
in a stream when it is polluted by this waste. 

This determination is of particular significance in measuring the 
comparative effect of various wastes upon a stream. Numerous 
analyses of purely domestic sewage indicate that it has a five day 
biochemical oxygen demand of .167 pounds per day per capita of 
tributary population. This figure may be used in converting in- 
dustrial wastes to population equivalents for comparative purposes, 
and while the results may not be absolutely correct, due to the 
different reactions of various types of wastes, the percentage of 
error will not appreciably affect the ultimate conclusion. While 
the dissolved oxygen remaining in the water of a stream may be 
accurately determined, its biochemical oxygen demand is also 
essential to accurately measure the effect of pollution because the 
remaining unoxidized organic matter may ultimately deplete the 
residual dissolved oxygen present as the process of nitrification or 
oxidation continues. The significance of this analysis will also 
be more apparent in connection with the following discussion. 

Both the oxygen demand and dissolved oxygen content of the 
water of a stream is necessary to determine the “oxygen balance” 
since the dissolved oxygen is drawn upon to satisfy the oxygen 
demand. If the dissolved oxygen present exceeds the oxygen de- 
mand depletion of the dissolved oxygen will not occur and thus a 
positive oxygen balance is indicated, conversely if the oxygen 
demand is greater than the dissolved oxygen the oxygen balance 
is negative and depletion of the dissolved oxygen may take place. 
A negative oxygen balance, however, may be counteracted by re- 
aeration providing the rate of demand does not exceed the rate 
of re-aeration. 


Effect of Waste Upon a Stream 
In considering the effect of organic waste upon the dissolved 
oxygen of a stream, two predominating factors must be taken into 
consideration, namely, the oxygen demand of the wastes entering 
it, and the oxygen resources of the stream. The oxygen resources 
of a stream consist of the oxygen present in solution, that which 
may be taken up by the stream from the atmosphere either directly 
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or through the agency of growing plants, and that which is avail- 
able in the form of nitrates and nitrites. The latter, however, are 
available only when the oxygen of the stream is entirely depleted, 
and may not, therefore, be considered in a study where a residual 
oxygen supply is to be maintained. 

In considering these major factors, there are many counteracting 
and influencing conditions including 

(1) The nature or character of the stream, as to whether it is 
swiftly flowing or ponded by dams in power development. 

(2) Extent of forestation or deforestation. 

(3) Plant or other aquatic life present. 

(4) Temperature. 

(5) Character of sewage or industrial wastes entering the 
stream. 

(6) Ratio of the wastes to the stream flow, particularly during 
low water or critical periods. 

(7) Distance intervening between points of pollution. 

Not only does the character of the stream have a great deal 
to do with the stream’s ability to assimilate pollution, but it also 
has a material effect upon the type or character of aquatic life 
that may be present. Due to agitation a rapid, swiftly flowing 
stream replenishes its supply of oxygen much more quickly than a 
sluggish one. However, in considering bacterial pollution, the 
matter of time of flow is of greater importance than the agitation 
or swiftness of the stream. Investigations by the United States 
Public Health Service in the Ohio River indicate that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the bacteria are removed in 100 hours’ time, 
and that this time is little affected by the velocity of the stream. 
On the other hand, however, the replenishment.of oxygen due to 
agitation, will assist a stream materially in its oxidation of the 
organic matter, and retaining a residual supply of oxygen nec- ' 
essary for fish life. The damming of a swiftly flowing stream 
forming pools and falls in connection with a power development 
will materially change the character of organic and aquatic life 
that the stream will sustain. A stream thus developed becomes 
more like a lake, and the type of fishes common to lakes will 
gradually predominate. There is thus a material change in the 
character of the aquatic life, due merely to the changing in the 
character of the stream. 


Deforestation has probably done more to change the character 
of aquatic life in our streams than all the pollution entering them. 
Formerly a stream in these areas was cool and springfed, shaded 
by trees. Now that the forests have been cut off the shade has 
been removed, the springs have dried up, and the stream has 
changed from a cool, uniformly flowing one throughout the sum- 
mer, to a turbulent, muddy stream at high water, and a tepid, 
slow flowing stream during the summer. Such a stream will not 
sustain trout, although originally they may have been abundant. 
Furthermore, the development of agricultural areas tributary to 
the streams subsequent to deforestation has changed materially the 
character of life in the streams. In fact, organic material from the 
fertilization of fields may actually cause serious pollution. 


A luxuriant growth of vegetation may have a very material 
effect upon the condition of a stream and the resultant aquatic 
life. Growing plants give off oxygen and furnish material food 
for fish and other animal aquatic life. On the other hand, dead 
plants consume oxygen during decay. In the summer or growing 
period, therefore, plant life may be beneficial, but in the late fall 
or winter during decay they are detrimental to fish life. This is 
probably an important factor in the cause of dead fish during the 
winter months when lakes are covered with a sheet of ice, since 
it is during this period that decomposition of the vegetation uses 
up the oxygen and the ice sheet prevents re-aeration of the water 
to meet this demand. Although, as stated, under conditions of de- 
composition plant life may fesult in using up oxygen, vegetation 
or plant life is absolutely necessary for fish life. In fact, it may 
be stated that no plankton or vegetation, no fish. 

Climatic conditions have a very material effect on the ability 
of a stream to support aquatic life. During warm weather, decom- 
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position of the organic matter is very rapid and the oxygen of 
the stream is used up more quickly. On the other hand the 
amount of oxygen that the water will actually retain in solution 
js less in warm than in cold weather, being about 14 parts per 
million at 0 degrees C., the freezing point, and 9 at 20 degrees C., 
ordinary room temperature, so that in warm weather when a 
greater supply of oxygen is required by the waste, less is actually 
available in the stream. Furthermore, the tolerance of fish is 
greater in a cold than a warm water, and a greater amount of 
oxygen is required by the fish when the water is warm. Warm 
weather, therefore, is apparently deleterious to fish life in many 
ways. 

The character of pollution entering a stream is of course a ma- 
terial factor. One plant although contributing much less in actual 
yolume than another may contribute even more in its actual effect 
upon the stream, because of the greater concentration of its waste. 
In considering the ratio of pollution to stream flow this should be 
taken in consideration. In order to evaluate all classes of waste it 
is desirable to express them in population equivalents based upon 
the relative strength of the wastes as compared with purely do- 
mestic sewage, or in some other common factor. 

The distance between sources of pollution must also be care- 
fully considered since the effect of the pollution from a plant above 
may not be eliminated before an additional load is placed upon 
the stream. Such being the case the apparent effect of the pollu- 
tion from the lower plant is much greater than would be the case 
were the plant above a greater distance. 

Figure I adapted from a chart in Bulletin No. 146 entitled: “A 
Study of Pollution and Natural Purification of the Ohio River” 
by the United States Public Health Service, illustrates the effect of 
re-aeration upon the dissolved oxygen content of a stream. It 
will be observed from this figure that were it not for re-aeration 
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the reduction in dissolved oxygen due to organic wastes would 
continue until all were oxidized and the stream would not replenish 
the supply. However, as is indicated by the upper curve the 
replenishment of oxygen gradually restores the stream to its 
original condition. The replenishment of this oxygen as has 
been stated depends upon numerous factors, such as agitation and 
plant life present. Furthermore, the greater the depletion of 
oxygen in the stream the greater the tendency for it to take oxygen 
from the atmosphere, due to what might be termed the difference 
in potential or pressure. 


Where there are several sources of pollution tributary to a 
stream the responsibility for objectionable conditions may be very 
difficult to establish. In fact, in some instances it is almost inde- 
terminate. This fact is illustrated by the following oxygen profile 
or diagram in Fig. 2. Assume that an industrial plant “A” dis- 
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charges waste into a stream, and that its effect upon the oxygen 
content of the water is indicated by the curve “ADE.” This 
curve remains well above what may be considered the critical 
line “XY” below which the oxygen content may be considered 
so low that fish life will be affected. The reduction in dissolved 
oxygen from another plant “B,” located further down stream, 
alone is indicated by the curve “BFG,” but because the stream 
has. not entirely recovered from the pollution of “A,” when that 
from “B” enters, the actual accumulative effect of the pollution is 
represented by the reduction at “H,” near the critical line “XY” 
but not below. Furthermore, this effect extends further down 
stream to “I.” Plant “C” may be later installed. The actual re- 
duction in oxygen by “C” is indicated by the curve “CJK,” but 
because of the pollution from “A” the actual reduction below 
“C” is indicated at point “L,” below the critical line “XY” and ex- 
tends down stream to “M.” Also, because of the accumulated 
pollution from all three plants, the condition below “B” is in- 
dicated by the reduction at point “N” far below the critical line 
“XY,” and this combined pollution extends still further down 
stream to point “O.” 


There is thus an accumulative effect. Conditions along the 
stream may have been satisfactory with only plants A and B 
operating, but when C was installed the conditions became critical. 
The natural tendency of the public under such conditions is to lay 
the whole trouble to plant “C,” especially in view of the fact that 
critical conditions actually existed just below this plant after its 
installation and not before. In reality, however, “C” may be no 
more a contributing factor to pollution than either “A” or “B.” 
If there were sufficient distance between the points of pollution 
the actual effect of the wastes from the three plants would not 
be deleterious to fish life insofar as oxygen depletion is concerned. 


With the many controlling and counteracting factors affecting 
stream pollution as outlined above, it is practically impossible to 
predict with any degree of accuracy the actual effect of waste upon 
a stream, particularly where there are many plants and many 
classes of waste. The only precise or definite way of securing 
such data, therefore, is by an actual survey of the streams, and 
thereby a definite determination of the effect of the waste upon the 
particular stream under consideration. Although data-secured for 
one stream may in a way be applicable to another. similarly situ- 
ated, there are so many varying factors such as ratio of surface 
area to depth, velocity of flow, type of aquatic life present, etc., 
that conditions materially change. Such a survey of a stream 
should include first, selection of suitable points for the collection 
of samples of water from the stream, and second, dissolved oxygen 
and biochemical oxygen demand determination of samples collected 
periodically, particularly over the low flow or critical period. In 
connection with this survey there should be a careful analysis 
made of the wastes entering the stream, both from municipalities 
and industries, in order to evaluate or determine the relative effect 
of the various wastes. 


Effect of Pollution on Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers in Wisconsin 

Application of the preceding theoretical discussion of the effect 
of pollution upon streams is well illustrated by surveys of the 
Lower Fox and Wisconsin Rivers in Wisconsin made by the 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health and the Pulp and Paper Industry of the state. The 
chemists of fourteen paper mills’ laboratories cooperated in this 
work. In order that more uniform results might be secured, 
standard solutions for all analytical determinations were furnished 
by the Board of Health, and mill chemists were instructed in 
the technique of the analysis by a state representative who also 
located definite sampling stations from which to collect samples 
of water from the streams. Daily samples were collected at the 
designated sampling stations and analyzed by the mill chemists. 
The results were turned over to the Board of Health for com- 
Pilation and are embodied in a complete report “Stream Pollution 


in Wisconsin,” published in 1927. This report also includes a 
rather complete discussion of the whole problem of stream pollu- 
tion and much other detail data not discussed in this paper. 
Copies can doubtless be secured from the State Board of Health, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The following discussion is based upon data 
from this report. 

The Lower Fox River is that portion of the Fox proper, about 
38 miles in length, located in the northeast section of Wisconsin, 
draining Lake Winnebago into Green Bay. 

The mean stream flow from a total drainage area of 6,150 square 
miles was 4,100 cubic feet per second for the period of 1896 to 
1915 inclusive, and 5,489 second feet, 1916 to 1926, inclusive. The 
maximum mean daily discharge recorded for the entire period was 
20,100 second feet, and the minimum mean daily 742 second feet on 
August 15, 1921. It is possible, however, that a minimum flow 
of 2500 second feet can usually be maintained by manipulation of 
the storage in Lake Winnebago. Fourteen dams built for power 
and navigation purposes utilize about 134 of the 166 feet of fall 
between Lake Winnebago and Green Bay, thus separating the 
stream into a series of pools. 

The sewage from six cities with a total population of 87,689 and 
the wastes from 34 pulp and paper mills with an estimated popula- 
tion equivalent to 744,500 enters the stream. 

The following table indicates the comparative strength of paper 
mill wastes as compared with domestic sewage. It should be 
noted, however, that the number of determinations are rather 
limited and therefore may not be truly representative, nevertheless, 
they are significant. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF SEWAGE AND PAPER MILL 

WASTES 


No. of Biochemical ; Solids 


ples Type of deusnd ‘Total Snded Soluti Loman 
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PULP MILLS 
6  Sulphite waste Max. 22,000 127,900 4,950 127,478 117,200 
liquor Min. 10,000 88,940 424 88,158 77,950 
Av. 16,233 106,325 1,565 104,760 93,640 


2 Sulphate mill * Max. 800 
effluent 


_Min. 500 (One analysis only) 

"Av. 650 2,880 756 2,124 1,560 

1. Sulphate mill dif- 
fuser waste 1,400 1,728 167 1,561 1,072 
4 Rag digester or Max. 10,100 60,952 1,880 51,024 50,526 
rotary waste Min. 5,500 44,238 292 42,958 42,096 
Av. 7,247 54,574 1,150 47,960 45,189 
4 Rag washer waste Max. 680 1,840 420 1,824 894 
Min. 170 268 88 146 226 
Av. 366 795 245 600 434 
5 De-inked pulp mill Max. 650 6,044 4,916 1,256 2,802 
wastes Min. 60 1,122 724 398 642 
Av. 263 3,619 2,408 791 1,371 
4 Bleached pulp Max. 25 29,444 29,080 3,042 14,825 
waste Min. 0 984 64 364 610 
Av. 6 8,7 7,440 1,269 5,425 

PAPER MILLS 

17. Save-all effluents Max. 206 1,486 788 1,102 1,098 
or white water Min. 35 198 94 40 80 
Av. 88 598 275 389 440 


Sm ae probably high because of difficulty in process when samples were 
collected. 

NOTE :—Analyses of Sewage from bulletin 132, “Sewage Treatment in the 
United States,” by U. S. Public Health Service, and of Mill Waste from 
“Stream Pollution in Wisconsin,” by Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Wis- 
consin State Board of Health. . 


Referring to Fig. 3, it will be observed that the oxygen content 
of the water of the Fox River at Lake Winnebago, above sources 
of pollution, was between seven and eight parts per million, practi- 
cally 100 per cent saturation for the temperature then prevailing. 
Pollution from a total population equivalent to 56,000 entered the 
stream at Neenah and Menasha. Due to storage are re-aeration 
in Little Lake Butte des Morts just below, however, there was 
little reduction in the dissolved oxygen content of the stream be- 
tween Neenah and Appleton. Below Appleton with a population 
equivalent to 469,000, however, it will be noted there was a marked 
reduction in the dissolved oxygen during each of the months of 
July, August, and September. This reduction continues below 
Kaugauna with a population equivalent to 88,000 to just’ above 
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DePere where, in the month of August, there was practically no 
dissolved oxygen remaining. In July and September, however, 
when the stream flow was greater the minimum was reached about 
6 miles below Kaukauna and remained practically constant or in- 
creased to DePere. Re-aeration over the dam at DePere replenished 
the oxygen to a considerable extent, but there was a material re- 
duction due to pollution below so that at the mouth of the river 
a critical condition again prevailed. 

During the month of August when the most critical condition 
prevailed in the Fox River, it will be observed that the average 
stream flow was only about 2,890 cubic feet per second. During 
the month of September when the lowest dissolved oxygen content 
was about 3.6 parts per million, the stream flow averaged about 
4,310 cubic feet per second. From a study of this and other 
available data, it is believed that a minimum stream flow of 4000 
cubic feet per second would so handle the waste at present tribu- 
tary to the Fox River that critical conditions would not prevail. 
The flow during the summer months, however, drops to 2500 
cubic feet per second or less. It is believed, however, that a flow 
of 2500 cubic feet per second could be maintained. On this 
hypothesis, therefore, it would require a reduction in the waste 

4000-2500 
polluting the stream of or 37% per cent, in order to 
4000 
maintain reasonably satisfactory conditions with a flow of 2500 
second feet. This would correspond to a population equivalent of 
520,000. Imhoff tank treatment of domestic sewage produces an 
improvement of about 33 per cent. Sulphite pulp mills on the Fox 
River have a total tonnage of 355 daily. According to analyses 
made of these wastes this is equivalent to a population of 578,650. 
If 85 per cent of the sulphite waste liquor could be prevented from 
entering the stream by utilization in-the industry such as by 
evaporation and burning it would reduce the pollution load about 
491,000 in population equivalent or to a residual load of 341,000, 
an actual total improvement of about 59 per cent which would 
undoubtedly eliminate the existing objectionable conditions. 

The Wisconsin River rises in the north central part of the state 
and discharges into the Mississippi in the southeastern corner. 


(Continued ) 
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The stream survey, however, was confined to about 150 miles from 
Rhinelander to Nekoosa. In this section there are 20 dams so 
that the ponded condition is similar to that of the Fox except 
that distances are greater between the dams and there are some 
intervening rapids particularly at Grandfather Falls just below 
Tomahawk. i 

The sewage from 10 municipalities with a total population of 
64,000 and the wastes from pulp and paper mills with an estimated 
population equivalent of 913,000 enters the stream. 

Figure 4 illustrates a similar survey upon the Wisconsin. Due 
to the greater stream flow during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, critical conditions did not prevail, as was the case in the 
month of July. The marked increase in dissolved oxygen below 
Tomahawk was due to agitation in the stream through a section 
of the river known as Grandfather Falls. From a study of this 
and other data it is evident that satisfactory conditions would pre- 
vail in the Wisconsin with a stream flow of 4000 second feet, while 
the. minimum flow is seldom less than 2000 second feet. The im- 
provement in the wastes entering the stream, therefore, required 
to maintain satisfactory conditions would be about 50 per cent, 
equivalent to a population of 488,500. Sulphite mills on this 
stream have a total daily capacity of 385 tons. 

If 85 per cent of the sulphite waste liquor from these mills were 
prevented from entering the stream, therefore, the reduction in 
population equivalent would be 531,000, or an improvement of 
about 54% per cent, which would prevent objectionable conditions 
during low stream flows. 

It should be pointed out that biochemical oxygen demand tests 
were not made in connection with the dissolved oxygen determina- 
tion, so that a complete picture of the condition of the stream, is 
not available. The fact that the surveys were made during low 
or critical stream flows, however, permits the above discussion 
and conclusion. Had the survey been made when conditions did 
not become critical it would have been necessary to secure com- 
plete data, evaluate it and reduce the results to low flow condition 
to determine the extent of improvement necessary. Furthermore, 
without the oxygen demand of the water of the stream itself, the 
oxygen balance cannot be determined. 
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From the information presented in this paper it is evident that 

(1) Although only a limited amount of data are available many 
pulp and paper mill wastes constitute serious factors in stream 
pollution, greater in some cases than pollution from other sources. 

(2) Each stream, however, must be studied, together with the 
sources of pollution in order to accurately evaluate the various 
polluting factors and determine what improvements are necessary. 

(3) The most objectionable waste from the pulp and paper 
industry is sulphite waste liquor. The development of a process 
to utilize this waste and eliminate it as a source of pollution would 
therefore abate many if not most of the critical conditions now 
existing where such wastes are a factor. 

(4) In order to determine more definitely to what extent the 
pulp and paper industry is a factor in pollution, more definite 


studies should be inaugurated at the individual mills, the various 
classes of wastes should be analyzed and possible improvements 
considered either individually by the mill chemists or in coopera- 
tion with state officials. This analytical data also is necessary in 
order to evaluate or determine the efficiency of any improvements 
that may be made. 

Undoubtedly the first consideration in this problem is: To what 
extent is your mill a factor in pollution? This question cannot 
be answered until the necessary analytical surveys are available. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is strongly recommended that the 
technical men of the industry familiarize themselves with the 
essential sanitary analyses, and either individually or in cooperation 
with state officials commence a scientific analytical study of the 
situation. 


Report of the Paper Testing Committee | 


By B. W. Scribner, Chairman’ 


The committee prepared copy for another revised edition of the 
Association publication “Paper Testing Methods.” This is the 
second revision, the previous one being made in 1922. In the six 
years that have intervened there have been many important de- 
velopments in paper testing methods and instruments. Every ef- 
fort was made to cover these new developments as adequately as 
possible in the limited time available, the new edition being urgently 
required due to exhaustion of the previous edition. 


The more important changes and additions follow. All official 


a —- TAPPI. Chief of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 


ton, 


Association methods so far adopted were included. The section 
dealing with misroscopical examaination was largely rewritten and 
several photomicrographs of fibers added to more adequately 
cover the illustrations of common papermaking fibers. The sec- 
tion on effect of relative humidity was entirely rewritten and 
was enlarged to include discussion of control of relative humidity. 

The section dealing with physical testing was considerably en- 
larged. New instruments described are the M.I.T. folding tester; 
Carson’s bell-crank lever device for calibrating the Schopper tester ; 
an extractor and friction cleanser for carbon papers and the like; 
and a wet-rub tester for resistance to surface friction. Three 
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instruments for determining air resistance and four methods, with 
illustrations, for determining expansion and contraction are de- 
scribed. A new blotting paper tester devised by Dalen and made 
by Schopper is included. 

Considerable material dealing with measurement of permeation 
of liquids was added. This includes description of several meth- 
ods for determining degree of internal and surface sizing, water 
resistance and grease resistance. 

Additions to the section dealing with chemical analysis were 
methods for moisture, casein, paraffin, and formaldehyde. 

The total number of new methods described is twenty-five. The 
number of illustrations was increased to sixty-two, the present 
edition containing forty-five. The text was revised considerably 
throughout. 

It is understood that the new edition will be published in book 
form with board covers, this more permanent form of publication 
being considered desirable. 


Status of Official Testing Methods 


Three additional paper testing methods have been adopted by 
the Association. These are analysis of mineral coating, analysis 
of mineral filler and folding endurance. These were published 
in Paper TRADE JourNAL, November 10, 1927. The total number 
of official methods is now twenty-four. 

Two additional methods have been completed by the committee 
and forwarded for the consideration of the Association in respect 
to adoption as tentative official methods. These are for deter- 
mination of gloss and of opacity. In the former the use of a 
testing instrument of the Ingersoll Glarimeter type is specified. 
For opacity the contrast-ratio method, such as used in the Bureau 
of Standards tester, is specified. 


Development of Methods 

Development of methods for testing ink resistance of printing 
papers, grease resistance, opacity, adherence of mineral coating, 
dot method for fiber composition, and dirt content of fine papers 
is in progress in the various sub-committees appointed to deal 
with these subjects. The present status of this work will be 
reported by the chairmen of the sub-committees at the sectional 
meeting on paper testing. 

The Bureau of Standards has made a study of the determina- 
tion of bulk of paper and a report of the findings will probably 
be available in the near future for the use of the committee. It 
is expected that the reports of these development projects will 
lead to profitable discussion of them during the sectional meeting. 

General Developments In Paper Testing 

Following are some general developments which have come to 
the attention of the committee. 

Information on the application of the dot method of fiber 
analysis to roofing felts is contained in two publications. One 
is a report of a sub-committee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials on “Bituminous Waterproof and Roofing Materials” 
published in Paper TrapE JouRNAL, September 1, 1927. The other 
article which appeared in the same journal April 7, 1927, is en- 
titled “Determination of the Fiber Composition of Roofing Felts” 
and is by Lofton, Bureau of Standards. The method is reported 
upon favorably in both instances. 

Two important articles on conditioning paper appeared in 
Parer Trape JournaL. One, by Ruff, describes a conditioning 
chamber devised Uy the Mead Pulp and Paper Company (August 
25, 1927). The other article by Jarrel, Bureau of Chemistry, 
shows that in conditioning paper, its final moisture content, upon 
coming to equilibrium with the conditioning atmosphere, is de- 
pendent to some extent upon whether the initial moisture content 
is hicher or lower than the content corresponding to the con- 
ditioning atmosphere (July 21, 1927). 

Following are articles on physical testing, published in Paper 
TRAD: JOURNAL: : 

“A Surface Pick Test for Paper and Board,” A. J. George, 
March 31, 1927. 
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“Expansion of Paper with Varying Humidity,” R. C. Griffin, 
August 4, 1927. Includes a description of an instrument for 
measuring expansion. 

“The Emanueli Porosity Tester,” L. Emanueli, September 8, 1927. 

“Built-Up Fiber Board Tester,” T. A. Carlson, Forest Products 
Laboratory, January 12, 1928. 

“Calibration and Adjustment of the Schopper Folding Tester,” 
Carson and Snyder, Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper 
No. 357. 

“A Study of the Mullen Paper Tester—Effect of Clamping De- 
vice on Test Results,” L. W. Snyder, Bureau of Standards, 
August 4, 1927. 

“Standard Method of Measuring Bulk of Paper”’—Preliminary 
Report of Bureau of Standards, December 8, 1927. 

“A Microscope for the Examination and Photography of Paper,” 
L. V. Foster, Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., October 14, 1927. 
(Describes an improved illuminating device similar to that pre- 
viously described by Jones. October 14, 1926.) 

“Color Measurement by Ives Tint Photometer,” P. K. Baird, 
Forest Products Laboratory, April 28, 1927. 

The following articles dealing with determination of copper 
number appeared in Paper TrapE JouRNAL: 

“The Determinaton of Copper Number, Clibbens and Geake,” 
September 22, 1927. 

“Determination of Copper Number 
Staud and Gray, June 23, 1927. 

“The Determination of the Copper Number,” Schwalbe, June 16, 
1927. This is a résumé and discussion of the many proposed 
methods. 

“A Modified Method for Determination of the Copper Number 
of Paper,” Scribner and Brode, December 1, 1927. 

Bentzen questions the value of the potassium-ferrocyanide iron 
reagent in an article published in Paper Industry, December, 1927. 

Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous ‘Publication No. 79, Stand- 
ards and Specifications in the Wood-Using Industries, contains 
the TAPPI official paper testing methods and all known nationally- 
recognized specifications for paper. 


of Cellulose Materials,” 


Sectional Meeting on Paper Testing 


The program for the sectional meeting consists of reports of 
the chairmen of the sub-committees and discussions of them, to- 
gether with discussions of two articles prepared at the request 
of the Paper Testing Committee. The details are: 

Reports of Sub-Committees: 

“Ink Resistance of Printing Papers,” E. O. Reed, Government 
Printing Office. 

“Dot Method for Fiber Composition of Paper,” C. E. Libby, New 
York State College of Forestry. 

“Count of Dirt Particles in Fine Papers,” C. R. Tait, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company. 

“Adherence of Mineral Coating,” R. H. Savage, Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

“Grease Resistance,” H. A. Smith, Hammersley, Manufacturing 
Company. 

Published Articles: 

“The Emanueli Porosity Tester,” by L. Emanueli, Societe 
Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy, Paper TrapE JourNAL, September 8, 
1927. ; 

Expansion of Paper with Varying Humidity, R. C. Griffin, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Paper Trape JourNAL, August 4, 1927. 


Summary 
To sum up, the Committee prepared copy for the revised edition 
of Paper Testing Methods; prepared five additional testing meth- 
ods for consideration as official methods, three of which have been 
adopted by the association; and has made some progress in de- 
velopment of new methods. Necessarily the last named work was 
relegated to the background in favor of the revision of Paper 
Testing Methods. With the latter out of the way, the develop- 

ment work will be given more attention. 
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Two Mid-West Hi-Speed Beaters Producing All Stock Required For Both 
Machines at The Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Mill, Dayton, Ohio 


Handling More Stock 


in a better, Faster Manner 


An instance where greater economy could be obtained by operating 
two large beaters in place of rebuilding the old equipment. 

The six Holland beaters which they formerly used were torn down 
one by one and removed from the mill, together with hundreds of feet of 
old stock and water lines no longer needed. 


Two Mid-West Hi-Speed beaters today are 
producing all the stock required for two 
Fourdrinier machines, where six 1200 pound 
beaters were required to produce the same 
quantity of stock. 

The furnish is the same as before, but re- 
quires only one hour in the beater as against 
one hour and forty minutes in the old 
equipment. 

The stock is now of a much better and 
more uniform quality, and a gradual increase 
in the daily production is anticipated, as 
conditions require it. 

It has been estimated that the savings in 
power and labor will be so substantial that 
the entire cost of the new equipment will be 
paid for within one year of operation. 


We will rebuild your old beaters where 
advisable—eliminating unnecessary equip- 
ment—introducing continuous beating meth- 
ods, or increasing capacity. 

No two mills are alike with respect to beat- 
ing conditions—consequently, one method 
cannot be applied to all. Each mill must be 
considered as a separate problem and the 
beating equipment used to the best advan- 
tage. 

Our Engineers are available at any time 
for consultation or suggestions on your beat- 
ing problems, without the slightest obliga- 
tion. We receive many requests of this na- 
ture, and this service is gladly extended to 
you. 


The MID-WEST MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Starting Generator System Applied To 
Sectional Paper Machine Drive 


By R. R. Baker’ 


The type of control best adapted for application to sectional pa- 
per machine drive is a subject which has received considerable at- 
tention in the past few years. Surrounding this problem are a 
number of very exacting conditions, all of which must be met by 
the truly successful drive. Broadly speaking, the problem 1s one 
of securing an accurate and reliable arrangement of control which 
will permit the paper machine operator to manipulate the various 
sections of the paper machine with the greatest degree of flexi- 
bility consistent with simplicity of arrangement and ruggedness of 
apparatus. 

A very unique and highly satisfactory solution to this problem 
has been accomplished by the use of the starting generator type of 
sectional paper machine control as developed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. This paper contains a brief 
discussion of the various conditions surrounding this problem, a 
description of the starting generator type of control as developed 
to meet these requirements and a discussion of the merits of the 
system. 


D. C. Sectional Machine Drive 


The discussion 1s confined to the direct current type of sectional 
paper machine drive, which type constitutes a very large percentage 
of the sectional paper machine drives in operation today. Such a 
drive includes a number of direct current motors which drive the 
various sections of the paper machine and which receive their 
power from a main direct current generator. The operating speed 
range is obtained by suitable adjustment of the voltage of the 
main generator. 


Fic. 1 


An actual installation view of synchronous motor generator set, showing main 
and starting generators. The exciter and master set are shown in the 
background. 


The various conditions which are encountered in the operation 
of a paper machine, such as clearing the rolls of “broke,” clean- 
ing, repairing and replacing felts and wires, washing up, etc., 
makes it necessary to start and stop the various sections to per- 
form these operations. These operations also necessitate inching 
the sections repeatedly or operating them at slow inching speeds 
for long priods of time, as illustrated in placing a new felt on the 
drier section. With the older mechanical drives, these operations 


——_— 


‘Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


were carried out in a rather unsatisfactory manner by the intro- 
duction in the driving train of a friction clutch or slip belt. With 
the advent of sectional motor drive, these rather uncertain pieces 
of mechanical apparatus have been replaced with control equip- 
ment. In order that the maximum possible advantage resulting 
from the use of sectional motor drive can be obtained, it is not 


Fic. 2 
Front view of a complete control board for sectional paper machine drive, 
using starting generator system. 

only essential that these operations of inching, starting and stop- 
ping be performed as rapidly as possible, but it is also essential 
that these operations be performed without seriously over-stressing 
the mechanical parts of the paper machine, particularly the four- 
drinier wire and the drier gears. It will be agreed that this is 
quite an important problem when consideration is given to the 
fact that the ponderous drier section or the calender section with 
its many tons of weight resting on the two lower bearings must 
be handled with the same ease and degree of flexibility as the 
lighter sections of the machine. Then again the problem becomes 
more complicated when consideration is given to the fact that the 
machine is required to operate over a comparatively wide voltage 
range and still the section motors must respond without causing 
undue strain in the component parts of the paper machine. 


Elimination of Sudden Load Variations 

No doubt all paper makers operating sectional paper machine 
drives realize the desirability of eliminating all sudden variations 
of load on the main generator which furmishes power to the vari- 
ous section motors, as any sudden load variation of large magni- 
tude on this unit causes at least a momentary variation in the 
voltage which, in turn, causes variation in the speed of the indi- 
vidual driving motors. If these conditions occur with paper on 
the machine, the slight speed variation either tears or strains the 
sheet and trouble usually results. 

The starting generator system of control has been developed to 
meet all of these rather exacting requirements. With this system 
of control as with the other systems, the main generator furnishes 
power for driving the section motors. With the starting generator 
system, however, a separate and smaller generator, usually driven 
from the synchronous motor of the main set or if desirable, from 
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Pure water is the basic essential in the making of uni- ator 

formly fine paper. ARTESIAN BOND and all Whit- | “inc 

ing-Plover Papers are made with the purest spring water “7 ¥ oP 

—even in temperature in winter and summer—every opet 
month of the year. 


ARTESIAN BOND contains a liberal body of rag 
stock—hand-sorted and loft-dried. Impressive in ap- 
pearance and substantial in texture—for letterheads, 


statements, office forms and folders—for every business 
purpose. 


ARTESIAN LEDGER and all Whiting-Plover Papers 
measure up to the same high standards of excellence. 
Ask for interesting samples, and dummies if you desire. 
They’re yours for the asking. 


WHITING-PLoverR PAPER CoMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
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a separate alternating current motor, is provided for inching and 
starting the various sections of the paper machine. The control 
is arranged so that the positive terminals of all the section motors 
are permanently tied together and this common lead is then con- 
nected to the positive bus of the starting and main generator by 
means of separate single pole knife switches. A separate starting 
and running bus is carried from each of the generators, through 
a carbon circuit breaker, to the controller of each of the section 
motors. Each motor control panel is provided with two mag- 
netically operated contactors, one for connecting the section motor 
to the starting generator and one for connecting it to the running 
generator. The control includes an automatically controlled, motor 
operated rheostat in the field of the starting generator and a 
transfer relay which serves to transfer the section motors from 
the starting to the running generator at the proper time. 

The starting generator normally operates at a very low voltage 
which is permanently adjusted to give the correct value of current 
to start the motors on the lighter sections of the machine such 
as the couch and presses. Separate relays are provided for the 
drier and calender sections which automatically short out a por- 
tion of the resistance in the starting generator field during inching 
or starting of the section. These relays are permanently adjusted 
to give the correct value of current to start the motors on these 
heavier sections. These various adjustments of the starting gene- 
rator field resistance are permanent and remain constant regard- 
less of the operating voltage of the main generator. In this man- 
ner, the starting conditions are always correct and are entirely 
independent of the operating voltage. 


Inching Control 

Each section of the machine is provided with a push button 
station which includes a “Start” and “Inch” button. If the oper- 
ator desires to “inch” a section of the machine, he presses the 
“Inch” button. This energizes the contactor which connects the 
motor to the starting generator and as its voltage has been perma- 
nently adjusted to the correct value and is independent of the 
operating voltage of the main generator, the section motor de- 


Fic. 3 
Rear view of control board shown in Fig. 2. 


veloping the correct starting torque, immediately starts to rotate 
and continues to operate at a slow speed as long as the “Inch” 
button is held down. When the button is released, the contactor 
opens and the motor stops. The moment the button is released, it 
may be pressed again and the motor will again start without the 
necessity of waiting for any further sequence of control oper- 
ation. It is possible to inch all of the wet end sections simul- 
taneously, however, the control is interlocked to prevent starting 
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these sections when the driers or calenders are being inched su 
as to avoid any shock which might result from the higher voltage 
used for inching the drier and calender sections. 

This method is quite an improvement over the resistance type 
of starting where very often, when operating at low voltages, it is 
necessary for the operator to wait until sufficient starting resist- 
ance is shorted out by the sequence of control operation, to permit 
the motor to develop the required torque to start or where, when 
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Schematic diagram of starting generator system. 
operating at high voltages, the motor immediately developed 
torques many times in excess of that required to start the section 
and thus introduces excessive strains into the equipment. 


Automatic Regulation 

When the operator desires to start a section of the machine, the 
“Start” button is pressed. From this point on, the operation of 
the control equipment is entirely automatic. The magnetic con- 
tactor connecting the motor to the “Starting” generator closes, 
and the motor developing the correct torque, independent of the 
operating voltage, immediately starts rotating. The motor oper- 
ated rheostat in the field of the starting generator is energized 
and starts cutting out resistance in the field of the starting gene- 
rator causing this voltage to increase and in this manner, the 
section motor is slowly and smoothly accelerated to the operating 
speed. During this accelerating period, there are no shocks or 
sudden applications of excessive torques such as result from the 
step by step cutting out of starting resistance, where the resist- 
ance starting method is employed. When the starting generator 
voltage is equal to that of the running generator, the transfer relay 
functions, causing the contactor connecting the motor to the start« 
ing generator to open and the one connecting it to the running 
generator to close, thus transferring the motor to the running 
generator at which time it automatically goes under the control of 
the speed regulator. After the transfer has taken place, the motor 
operated rheostat automatically returns to the starting position. 
It is possible to adjust the accelerating periods of the various sec- 
tions and these are adjusted to meet the requirements of the par- 
ticular section. The driers with their relatively large inertia re- 
quire a longer accelerating period than the lighter sections. The 
entire machine may be started in a remarkably short period of 
time as the operator proceeds from one section to another, press- 
ing the “starting” buttons at each of the sections. 

As a separate generator is provided for inching and starting, the 
main generator is relieved of practically all of the suddenly ap- 
plied loads and is, therefore, able to operate with a high degree of 
stability and it is possible to maintain stable draws on the wet end 
of the machine, even though inching the driers or calender section. 
This is of considerable importance as it permits holding the sheet 
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Chain Mortality Decreased- 


by Balanced 
Construction 


Jeffrey Chains are designed to equally with- 
stand the stresses of the several mechanical 
forces to which they are subjected, such as 
tension in the side bars, bending and shearing 
of the pins and bushings, fixed bearing of the 
pin in the side bars, and wearing between the 
pins and the bushings. In balanced construc: 
tion there is no excess weight of metal. These 


are a few of the reasons why Jeffrey Chains 
replace themselves. 


For example, Mr. P. A. McLeod, Engineer, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company. 
says, “The first Jeffrey Elevator installed in 
our Lafayette plant remained in active serv- 
ice several years longer than we could rea- 
sonably expect, therefore, it was only logical 
that we should choose Jeffrey Chains and 
Buckets to replace it when worn out.” 


Our new Chain Catalog No. 416-B makes it 
easy to select the Jeffrey Chain you need. 
May we send you a copy? 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
931-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Chieago Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Seranton, Pa. Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles 
Rochester, N. Y. Cincinnati Milwaukee ‘Birmingham 
Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis Charlotte, N. C. 
Pittsburgh Detroit Denver Montreal 
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on the wet end of the machine when it 1s necessary to “inch” either 
the calender or drier sections. 


Advantages of the Starting Generator System 


The use of the starting generator system permits of consider- 
able simplification in the control equipment and entirely eliminates 
the usual motor operated starting drum, starting contactors and 
heavy starting resistance grids, and avoids the possibility of over- 
heating such apparatus during long inching periods. The control 
for each of the section motors, consisting essentially of a starting 
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and running magnetic contactor, an overload relay and three 
auxiliary relays, is mounted on a small panel, 32 inches wide by 
24 inches high. The simplicity of the starting generator control 
layout permits mounting four of these small section control panels 
in one vertical section which reduces the length of the control 
board about 50 per cent and decreases the installation and mainte- 
nance expense. The simplicity of the starting generator type of 
control, together with its extreme flexibility makes it an ideal type 
of control for applications to sectional paper machine drives where 
simplicity and flexibility are of such vital importance. 


The Development of Waste Heat Recovery 


By S. W. Fletcher * 


The past few years have wrought many changes and improve- 
ments in the heating and ventilating of paper mills. Not many 
years ago it was felt that condensation or drip was a necessity, 
but now in the modern and well ventilated mill, the conditions 
throughout the whole mill are comparable with those of the office. 

Beginning with the installation of pipe coils on the roof in com- 
bination with exhaust stack over the paper machine, and passing 
through a period of experimentation and later development of real 
ventilating systems, mill owners and the workmen have learned 
that poor ventilation is not necessary in the paper mill, and have 
demanded better conditions. This has resulted in greater efficiency 
of the men, increased production, a better product, and preservation 
of the mill and equipment. 

As you all know, there are many departments in a paper mill 
where a great deal of moisture is produced in the form of water 
vapor, and this must be absorbed by air and carried away. Many 
of these departments which now present a serious ventilating prob- 
lem were not considered worth bothering about a few years ago. 
Among these departments which, due to the amount of water vapor 
released, require ventilation are the grinder and wood rooms, 
screen rooms, decker rooms, beater rooms, and last but not least, 
machine rooms. There are, of course, many other departments 
which present heating and ventilating problems, such as barking 
rooms, chip rooms and finishing rooms. 

Ventilating the Machine Room 

The most important room requiring heating and ventilating is 
the machine room. A few years ago it was decided that the 
amount of air to be passed through a machine room depended on 
the amount of moisture given off from the paper during its forming 
and drying period. The amount of air should be enough to remove 
the moisture thus evaporated in such a way and at such a rate as 
will give good working conditions in the room, and no more. This 
is contrary to all previous methods of determining the amount of 
air needed and many old systems are either too small to properly 
ventilate the room or too large for this purpose. If they are too 
large the room is adequately ventilated but so much more air is 
passed through them than is needed that it is a costly system to 
operate, especially as it is desirable to remove the vapor with as 
small a quantity of air as possible. 

By removing air from the machine room a low pressure area 
results therein and causes an inrushing of air from the outside. 
This air comes either indirectly through adjoining buildings and 
departments or directly into the room from out of doors. It will 
be seen that this air must of necessity be heated in its travel, from 
the temperature at which it enters from outside to the temperature 
at which it is removed from the machine room. The amount of 
heat required from the mill in this process is entirely dependent 
construction and on local weather conditions, and is an important 
consideration in manufacturing pulp and paper. To obtain the 
maximum drying capacity from the drier cylinders with the mini- 
mum amount of steam it is necessary that as little of this heat as 
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possible be: provided through the driers. This being true it is, of 
course, realized that the proper method is to heat the air at its 
point of entry by a central apparatus. 


Directing the Air Flow 


It is then a question of determining the proper place to put this 
air in order to have it most effective. It is found that in most 
cases only a portion of this air is needed for preventing condensa- 
tion on the roof and that very good results in lowering the steam 
pressure on the driers and preserving the felts can be obtained by 
supplying air for the bottom return felt. This is usually done by 
means of ducts across the width of the felt, these being equipped 
with cross nozzle outlets. In some of these nozzles regulation of 
the amount of air is provided so that wet streaks in the felt can 
be dried out. The cross ducts are fed by a main duct extending 
lengthwise down the back side of the lower felt. This type of in- 
stallation has been almost universally adopted by the big news print 
mulls. 

Air for the Grinder Room 

The grinder room requires considerable study. With hot steam 
belching out of the grinder at every opening and with wet floors 
surrounding the grinders, conditions are not only unpleasant but 
are actually dangerous. If enough air is pulled out of the grinder 
room to take out this vapor, the same quantity of air must be 
brought in to take its place. This fresh air has to be heated and it 
not only means a large installation but takes a great deal of steam 
to heat the air. This was the general practice until the last few 
years, when, to remedy the condition, the problem was attacked 
from a different angle, and the Baxter Grinder Exhaust System 
was developed. Instead of allowing the vapor to escape ‘to the 
room and then try to take care of it, a system was designed to 
collect the vapor at its source, the grinder. 

The opening on the lathe side of the pocket grinder is closed by 
a removable box and the hot vapor is removed from this portion 
of the grinder. This causes the vapor in the grinder to be drawn 
to this part of the grinder, with the result that air now leaks into 
the grinder through the openings where steam formerly was forced 

out. This arrangement causes the fresh, warm, dry air to be drawn 
toward the grinders and thereby removes the undesirable atmos- 
pheric conditions in the room. 

By removing the vapor at its source and at high temperature the 
air has a great capacity for absorbing a large amount of water 
vapor, and a small quantity of air is sufficient for carrying away the 
moisture. This also simplifies the heating of the room by not al- 
lowing the vapor to escape and the heating system now required is 
very little more than is needed for the building without any grind- 
ers. A much less expensive system to install is now adequate for 
this heating and results in a large saving in steam and power for 
heating and distributing the reduced volume of air. 

Heating Factors Involved 

With ventilation coming to the fore for all of these departments, 
the heating became a serious consideration. The amount of steam re- 
quired for heating the air for a smal] machine room was not a big 
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factor. With the development of machines capable of turning out 
a large tonnage per day, the heating of the hundreds of thousand 
cubic feet of air required per minute became a vital factor, re- 
quiring several hundred boiler horsepower for heating the air 
alone. This air, after being heated, passes out through the ma- 
chine room and absorbs the water which has been converted into 
vapor by the steam in the driers. In this way the outgoing air 
contains not only the heat furnished by the steam used for heating 
the incoming air, but also the large amount of heat required to turn 
water into steam. 

Recovery of Heat 


Two methods are used for recovering this heat which is largely 
going to waste. One is to use the hot vapor for heating water by 
passing it through a multiple stage air washer in which the water 
is finely atomized in each stage and passes from the first stage to 
the second and so on and the other is to use it for heating the 
incoming air to replace the outgoing air by passing it through 
equipment such as the Briner Economizer. A large proportion of 
the heat can be recovered by using it to heat water. Assuming 
that there is a use for such hot water this type of heater works out 
very well for a board mill where hot water is used in the heaters. 
Due to the fact, however, that air is always needed to replace that 
going out, the Briner Economizer has been generally used for re- 
covering the heat from the exhaust vapor. 

The Briner Economizer consists of a series of narrow chan- 
nels separated by a thin piece of metal. The outgoing vapor 
passes through alternate channels and the incoming air passes 
through the other channels. The outgoing vapor which is con- 
densed gives up its latent heat and this heat is transmitted through 
the dividing sheet and heats the incoming air. In this way an 
i.terchange of heat is obtained without mixing the vapor with the 
fresh dry air. 

As is naturally expected the first installations were made in old 
mills, or rather mills that had been in operation, and the econo- 
mizer was placed on the roof. This brought it close to the source 
of the waste heat but required remodeling of the supply systems, 
as in the majority of installations the supply apparatus was placed 
near the ground level. 


Location of the Economizer 


In many new installations it is customary to install al) of the air 
apparatus in a penthouse on the roof. In this way all of the equip- 
ment is adjacent to the part of the building it serves with the ex- 
ception of the apparatus supplying air to the bottom felt. On large 
machines it is customary to install the apparatus in several units. 
This gives a more flexible and better controlled installation and 
means that the ventilating system will not be seriously crippled in 
case one unit is down. It allows the supply to the lower felts to 
be handled by a separate unit. This is advisable because there 
may be times during the year when the roof units will not be in 
operation but the felt or pit system will be required. 

An interesting development in the setting of the economizers has 
been worked out in connection with several new mills in Canada 
and the United States, and that is placing the air equipment includ- 
ing the economizers on a mezzanine floor over the paper machine 
drives. In this way the exhaust stacks from the hood are brought 
over horizontally to the economizer. These are kept low enough 
to permit the crane to pass over them. The supply ducts for the 
roof are brought in above the crane, so that it has a clear passage 
the full length of the machine room. This location also works out 
favorably for the apparatus supplying air to the lower part of the 
machine. 

Air Flow in Economizers 


The first installations of Briner Economizers were usually made 
in such a way that the vapor passed through the economizer hori- 
zontally and the fresh air vertically. The general trend now is to 
reverse these conditions, and to pass the vapor vertically. Many 
recent installations, however, are very similar to those first de- 
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signed. The efficiency of the economizer seems to be about the 
same in either case and it is usually the building conditions that 
determine just which method of handling the vapor should be 
used. 

It has been found that in many cases more heat can be re- 
covered from the waste vapor than is needed for the machine 
room. This has led to an extension of the machine room system 
to other departments. One mill is heating the beater room and 
finishing room as well as the machine room with the waste heat 
in the vapor from the two machines ir ine room without the use 
of additional steam. There are several mills that are heating one 
or more rooms in addition to the machine room. These include 
screen rooms, decker rooms, finishing rooms, store rooms, beater 
rooms and even offices. When this is done the air gradually finds 
its way back to the machine room and assists in its ventilation. 

Use of Booster Coils 


A booster beater coil is generally furnished with each econo- 
mizer to take care of the periods when the paper machine is not 
operating and to bring the temperature of the air from that leaving 
the economizer to that required for properly taking care of the 
heating conditions. These booster heaters are equipped with auto- 
matic control valves for controlling the amount of steam entering 
booster coils. 

There are installations where the vapor from one machine is suf- 
ficient to heat most of the air of a two machine mill. This makes 
not only an economical system to install but leaves the vapor from 
the second machine to be used for heating other parts of the mill 
if it is desirable to install an economizer for this purpose. There 
is one mill where economizers on two machines are heating the 
air for the machine rooms containing four machines. To do this 
it is necessary to have unusually hot and highly saturated vapor, a 
condition that would not be encountered in the average mill. 


Benefits of Economizer 

I will not attempt to give figures on the actual saving involved 
by the installation of a Briner Economizer, but when we realize 
that about 25 to 50 per cent of the steam used for the drying oi 
paper is used for heating the air for carrying away the moisture 
given off by the paper, and that a large portion of this heating steam 
may be saved by an economizer utilizing the exhaust vapor, it 
will be seen that this vapor is something that the average mill 
cannot afford to throw away. The saving involved in the fore- 
going can be figured in dollars and cents, but there are various 
other factors which are not to be overlooked. An admirable fea- 
ture of the economizer is that the lower initial temperature of the 
incoming air, the greater the amount of waste heat recovered. This 
means that the steam required for heating varies very little during 
the entire year, which takes a very heavy load off the boilers at a 
time when it is very desirable to level the peaks. 

The Baxter Grinder Room Exhaust System has been described 
and it was explained that the vapor, being hot, was able to carry 
a very high percentage of moisture. From successful experience 
with the vapor from the paper machine, it was known that this va- 
por was ideal for an economizer installation. The vapor was col- 
lected from the grinders by flues and carried to an exhaust fan 
located in a convenient place in the room and the vapor blown to 
the outside. It was a fairly simple matter, therefore, to install an 
economizer for recovering some of this waste heat, and using it 
for heating the fresh air supplied. This installation was worked 
out in a manner similar to a machine room outfit and, as was ex- 
pected, the exhaust vapor from the grinder proved to be ideal for 
heating and greatly reduced the amount of steam required for 
heating the grinder room. 

No attempt has been made to give details of the experimenting 
and designing of the systems and the development of the econo- 
mizer, but I have tried to show the results obtained by this work. 
There is no doubt that a great advance has been made in the art of 
heat recovery for pulp and paper mills in the last few years and 
let us hope that it will continue to develop in the future. 
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Power Requirements for Pumping Paper Stock 


By Russell K. Annis* 


At the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ con- 
yention at Richmond, Va., in May, 1927, M. B. MacNeille, man- 
ager of the pump division of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, and 
an Associate Member of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, delivered an address on the subject of “De- 
yelopments in the Pumping of Paper Stock.” It is the purpose 
of this paper to report the further studies that have been made on 
this subject. 

It is practically impossible for a centrifugal pump of the con- 
ventional type, having sharp impeller blades, to pass particles of 
fibrous material without clogging. Such material quickly catches 
on the sharp blade ends at the entrance to the impeller and is held 
thereon by the water stream lines passing through the pump. As 
more material comes through it packs on and the pump finally is 
entirely choked and must be opened and cleaned. One of the most 
recent interesting developments in pumps for handling paper stock 
is the Fairbanks, Morse stock pump paténted by A. B. Wood. 
This pump has already shown highly satisfactory results in the 
handling of paper stock of various consistencies in a number of 
mill installations. This type of pump was designed for the New 
Orleans Sewerage and Water Board in the development of a cen- 
trifugal pump which would pass large solids, stringy material, 
trash, leaves, rags, and other material that is invariably found in 
sewage. 

The Requirements of Sewage Pumps 

The City of New Orleans had experienced much difficulty and 
many interruptions of service due to clogging and stopping of the 
equipment that it was using. This convinced Mr. Wood that there 


Fic. 1 
Sectional view of Fairbanks-Morse paper stock pump of the two blade type. 


was a need for better pumps and he originally set out to develop 
a pump which would meet the following conditions: 


. Pass solids almost as large as the discharge or suction op- 
enings of the pump. 

. Handle twigs, rags, roots, leaves, etc., without clogging. 

. Develop very steep capacity-head characteristics so that a 
strong reserve pressure would build up when trash or for- 
eign matter tended to clog up the pipe lines. 

. Be readily cleanable in the event of large foreign bodies en- 


‘Pump Division, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


tering the suction pipe too large to pass through the im- 
peller. 

5. Develop reasonable efficiencies over a wide range of ca- 
pacity. 

About three years ago, Fairbanks, Morse & Company secured 

the manufacturing and selling rights under the Wood patents and 
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Comparative performance of a 4 in. Wood pump and a 6 in. pump having two 
blade open impeller construction which is an attempt to imitate the ‘ood 
pump without infringing on the patents. 
immediately thereafter its sales organization encountered and pre- 
sented to its engineers, many new and interesting industrial prob- 
lems for the application of Wood pumps, among which was the 
pumping of paper stock. 
Description of the Wood Pump 


The impeller of the pump has very open waterways with 
smoothed edges that will pass any materials that enter, regardless 
of shape or texture, up to the dimensions of a sphere in diameter 
equal to that of a pipe one size smaller than the discharge opening 
of the pump. The outward appearance of the Wood pump re- 
sembles the ordinary clear water, side suction, centrifugal pump 
intended for heavy duty. At the entrance the blades are rounded 
on a considerable radius and are filleted with the sides or shrouds 
with a considerable radius, so that throughout the impeller water- 
ways there are no sharp edges, corners or projections on which 
materials may catch and clog. Two blades are provided as Mr. 
Wood sought in his design to reduce the number of impeller 
passages to the minimum required for balanced rotation and sym- 
metrical construction. It will be noted that the blade gradually 
tapers to a narrow edge at the outer periphery of the impeller and 
that the blade end occupies but little of the periphery. Further, 
the form of the blade is such that a strong wedging action de- 
scribed by Mr. Wood as a coughing action is exerted on materials 
passing through the impeller while they are being discharged into 
the pump casing. It is apparent that mechanical and hydraulic 
balance are impossible in any design having less than two blades. 
The cross sectional view of the Wood pump (Fig. 1) clearly ilus- 
trates its enclosed impeller construction, the large clearances pro- 
vided throughout, the rugged shaft mounted on ball bearings, and 
the absence of bearings within the pump case which would be af- 
fected by materials passing through the pump. 
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Pump Performance Experiments 


It is interesting to study the performance of a 6-inch pump hav- 
ing two blade open impeller construction of the older design as 
compared with the performance of a 4-inch Wood pump. Both 
pumps are equipped with impellers 11 inches in diameter and both 
are tested, at a speed of 1,750 r.p.m. by the same Sprague dyna- 
mometer. The solid lines (Fig. 2) indicate the characteristics of 
the 4-inch Wood pump and the broken lines indicate the charac- 
teristics of the 6-inch open impeller pump. Of noteworthy 
interest is the high shut-off head developed by the 4-inch 
Wood pump which reaches the value of 140 feet as compared with 
99 fect, the shutoff head developed by the older design. Mr. 
Wood’s wedging blade form is responsible for this difference and 
for the fact that a higher head throughout the pump’s effective 
working range is developed with better efficiency and with little 
change in the horsepower consumed. It is further interesting to 
note that the 4-inch Wood pump falls very little short of pumping 
the same quantity as the 6-inch pump with which it was simul- 
taneously tested. 


Impeller Improvements 


After Wood pumps had been applied to pumping paper stock and 
various experiments had been conducted, it was Mr. Wood's opin- 
ion that the heavier stocks, such as high density kraft, could be 
handled more efficiently if the impeller blades were brought back 
into the impeller eye and tapered to the center of the hub so that 
the blades could take hold of this heavy material at the very center 
of the shaft and begin forcing it outward to the pump case. This 
impeller (Fig. 3) has been found very effective in handling power 
stock, since it eliminates the tendency of the strong suction exist- 
ing at the impeller entrance to separate the water from the stock, 
which tendency is found in most centrifugal pumps when heavy 
stock is handled. When coarse stocks, such as bagasse, are being 
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Curve showing the effect of various consistencies of kraft stock on the head 
and horsepower of an 8 in. pump. 


pumped, this tendency to pull the water away from the stock is 
particularly pronounced. This type of impeller is at present being 
fitted to all Fairbanks-Morse A. B. Wood patent centrifugal pumps 
vd paper stock, and patents have been applied for on this new 
eature. 


Applications of the Wood Pump 


Since Mr. MacNeille presented his paper much progress has 
been made with the Wood paper stock pump. There are now more 
than seventy of these pumps in operation, and the experience and 
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data derived from these installations are very enlightening. These 
installations include pumps of all sizes from 3 to 8 inch. The 
3-inch pumps have been used principally on lime sludge and white 
water. The 4-inch pumps have been used to handle a wide range 
of material, including paper stock up to 4 per cent at 300 gallons 
per minute. The 4-inch pumps have also been used with excellent 
results for handling caustic sludge up to 25 per cent. One 4-inch 
pump at the St. Lawrence Paper Mills is used to empty the stock 
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A “‘Wood’’ patented impeller with one view showing the whole impeller and 
1, secti Wu 


the same imp d to show the shape of blades. 


chest every week and is satisfactorily handling thin stock and 
tailings under difficult conditions. 

The Tumwater Paper Company has two 4-inch pumps, one of 
which is unusual in that it is a vertical pump. This is one of the 
standard designs for handling sewage and is satisfactorily han- 
dling 4 per cent broke stock. The 5-inch pumps are also used for 
a wide range of service, including the handling of 5 per cent un- 
bleached sulphite paper stock at 470 gallons per minute. 

The Great Northern Paper Company, of East Millinocket, 
Maine, has six 5-inch pumps for handling 3 per cent stock and 
these replaced other stuff pumps which were unsatisfactory. This 
service is difficult in that a pump of very steep characteristics is 
required for feeding a paper machine in order to get a fairly con- 
stant capacity. 

Perhaps the most popular size for general use in a paper mull 
is the 6-inch pump; it will handle kraft stock up to 6 per cent. 
The Brown Company has a 6-inch Wood pump at Latuque, Que- 
bec, and this pump is equipped with a pulley for belted service. 
It has been found to give satisfactory service. There have been 
only a few installations requiring capacities greater than can be 
handled by 6-inch pumps. Wherever such conditions had to be 
met, an 8-inch pump has been used. At least three pumps are 
being used for handling stock at densities of 5 per cent and over. 


Determination of Power Requirements 


In planning a pump unit for handling paper stock one of the 
most vital questions is the determination of the power required. 
This depends upon a great many factors, and it is doubtful whether 
any system of mathematics will-ever be developed which will indi- 
cate the power requirements of a paper stock pumping job with 
scientific accuracy. There are, however, practical methods of ar- 
riving at power requirements which have been found to be ade- 
quate. The capacity requirements, and the static head (otherwise 
referred to as the vertical lift) are always easy to determine. Un- 
fortunately, however, the head against which the pump actually 
works is always considerably higher than the static head, as there 
is always some pipe friction. Usually the pipe friction is greater 
than the static lift itself. The friction depends upon the kind of 
stock being pumped, its consistency, the capacity of the pump, the 
size/ and length of the pipe line, and the number of fittings. The 
kind of pipe being used is also an important feature, as a wood 
lined pipe is smoother than a galvanized spiral pipe; and the 
spiral pipe is smoother than a rough cast iron or wrought steel 
Pipe. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the friction of paper stock in a 
pipe line must be determined by experimentation and is not strictly 
subject to ordinary mathematical calculation. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, tables are available which are approximately correct, if they 
are used with reasonable care. So far as we can learn, these tables 
have all been derived from a single set of experiments and for that 
reason one table cannot be used as a check on another for its 


accuracy. 
Status of Textbook Data 


We have come to this conclusion after reading the chapter, 
“Total Working Head,” in the textbook known as The Manu- 
facture of Pulp and Paper. This is a textbook of modern pulp 
and paper mill practice prepared under the direction of the Joint 
Executive Committee on Vocational Education, representing the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada and United States. It is a 
very complete work and it is perhaps the latest authority on paper 
mill technique as it was issued in 1925. Nevertheless, the admis- 
sion is made in this text that about all the information available 
bearing on this subject is based on a series of extensive and ex- 
haustive tests made in 1907 by E. J. Trimbey at the Glens Falls 
plant of the International Paper Company. Since that time paper 
mill practice has gone through some important changes and tables 
which were satisfactory then, today often prove to be inadequate, 

The pipes used in the experiment were spiral, galvanized iron 
pipes. Both ground wood and sulphite stock were used and gave 
practically the same results. However, no tests were run on kraft 
or rag stock. Undoubtedly the friction of kraft stock 1s much 
higher than for either ground wood or sulphite stock, and perhaps 
the friction of rag stock or news print is considerably lower. The 
condition of the inside surface of the pipes has a large influence 
on the friction met with, but we do not have any data showing 
how much influence the condition of the surface exerts. 

The tables do not show the friction of any stock heavier than 
4 per cent, although we know that stocks up to 6 per cent are 
being handled by centrifugal pumps. There do not appear to be 


Fic. 5 


8 in, Fairbanks-Morse paper stock pump in the Eddy Paper Company’s mill 
at Three Rivers, Michigan, handling as high as 6 per cent stock. 
any data available regarding the friction of paper stock beyond 
4 per cent, and when we encounter these heavier stocks the fric- 
tion must be estimated. The important point about all of this is 
that when we work with pipe sizes other than 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch, 
or when we work with other kinds of pipes than spiral riveted 
galvanized iron, or when the stock is heavier than 4 per cent, or 
when the stock consists of other material than ground wood or 
sulphite, we are working more or less by guess, and the result must 
be an estimation. Further than this, there appear to be no data 


available on the friction produced by elbows, and it is evident 
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that an elbow will produce a large amount of friction in the pipe 
line, especially if a short radius elbow is used. 


Importance of Steep Pump Characteristic 
On account of the fact that the frictional head, and therefore 


the total head on the pump, is always more or less of an indefinite 
matter, a pump with a steep characteristic will always be a more 
satisfactory installation. 


The reason for this is that in case the 


Fic. 6 
6 in. Fairbanks-Morse paper stock pump at the Bogalusa Paper Company, 


Bogalusa, Louisiana. This pump handles 5.7 per cent stock. 
head is a few feet higher or lower than that which is estimated 
in advance, a pump with a steep characteristic will deliver very 
nearly the estimated quantity of stock, in spite of any discrepancy 
in the head. If, however, the characteristic of the pump is quite 
flat, a few feet more or less in the head may cause the pump 
either to discharge altogether too great a quantity, or its dis- 
charge may be seriously diminished or cut off and deliver nothing 
at all. The Wood paper stock pump has a very steep characteristic 
on account of the wedging action of its blade. 
Influence of Consistency on Performance 

In the same text to which we have referred, there is a chart 
which shows the influence of various consistencies of paper stock 
on the performance of a pump. This chart would indicate that it 
is impossible to pump paper stock of heavier consistency than 4.5 
per cent. This was undoubtedly true with the type of pump avail- 
able in the year 1907. Today, paper stocks of 6 per cent and even 
heavier are being pumped but so far there is little known regard- 
ing the performance of the pump handling the heavy stocks as 
compared to the same pump handling water. 


Tests at Thilmany 

Recently a series of tests were run by the Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Company at Kaukauna, Wis., on an 8-inch Fairbanks- 
Morse Wood paper. stock pump, and a chart (Fig, 4) has ‘been 
prepared showing the relation of the performance of this pump 
handling stock of various consistencies, compared with the per- 
formance of the same pump handling water. The data indicated 
in the chart are interesting and undoubtedly the relation will hold 
more or less for other makes of pumps and for other sizes than 
the one on which the test was run. However, the further away 
we get from the same size of pump and from the same design of 
pump, the more remote we will be from a reliable calculation. One 
thing is clearly demonstrated by these tests, and the same thing 
will probably hold with other sizes of pumps; that is, the fact 
that the maximum horsepower as shown by a water test in the 
hydraulic laboratory will not be exceeded when the pump is han- 
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dling stock irrespective of how high the consistency may be. In 
other words, if the motor is large enough to drive the pump against 
any head, high or low, when handling water, it will be large 
enough to drive the same pump when handling any kind of stock 
against any head. This fact may seem unreasonable, but when 
it is remembered that a heavier stock limits the capacity of the 
pump, it is easy to understand how it also affects the horsepower 
requirements. As an example of this, the pump tested at Kau- 
kauna uses a maximum of 72 horsepower when delivering 3,300 
gallons per minute of water. The same pump required a maxi- 
mum of 66 horsepower when delivering 2,800 gallons per minute 
of 2.39 per cent stock, and it required only 62 horsepower to handle 
438 per cent, but the capacity was reduced to 1,800 gallons per 


minute. 
Selecting the Right Pump 

Once having determined or estimated the head against which 
the pump operates, it is a simple matter to determine the horse- 
power required to drive the pump. The stock head is converted 
to the equivalent water head by taking a ratio between a water 
test and a paper stock test. The proper pump to deliver the re- 
quired capacity against this corrected head is then selected. The 
size of the driver should be chosen to correspond to the maxi- 
mum horsepower required by the pump when pumping water. 

Perhaps, after all, the most practical way to plan a paper stock 
pumping installation is to compare the conditions with an installa- 
tion that is already in operation. This may seem a little difficult 
to do but a complete detailed record of between seventy and eighty 
installations will invariably reveal at least one or two installations 
which are quite close to the required conditions. The Wood 
pump which was originally designed for handling unscreened sew- 
age is now being used in paper mills on practically every kind of 
work. 

Several improvements are being made in the impeller design, 
the casing, and the general mechanical construction. The casing 
is being split on an angle of 45 degrees so that it can be cleaned 
and inspected more quickly. Shutdowns in a paper mill are ex- 
pensive and if the top half of the casing can be quickly removed 
without disturbing pipe lines, repairs can be made in a fraction 
of the time required by many pumps that are in use. 

The impeller will have a larger number of blades, as we have 
found that the two blade impeller has placed certain limitations on 
the diameter of the suction eye. This is required because each 
blade must be long enough to lap the one next to it and when such 
a length of blade is furnished, it has a tendency to reduce the 
diameter of the suction. On the new pumps, three and even a 
larger number of blades will be furnished as required. These 
are placed in such a manner as not to restrict the passages and 
yet they give a large size of opening to the suction so that a re- 
ducer in the suction line will no longer be necessary. Further- 
more, the blade angle and other features are being designed in 
such a way as to give a higher efficiency and an even steeper char- 
acteristic curve. The discharge of the new pumps will be upward 
and the suction will be horizontal. This is the usual arrange- 
ment that is required by the average paper mill, and the object is 
to make a pump suitable for as large a number of conditions as 
possible. In the majority of mills the pump is placed on the same 
‘evel as the bottom of the stock chest or else it is placed immedi- 
ately below the stock chest and the discharge is vertically upward 
to an upper floor. 


Work Still To Be Done 


There is still a great deal to learn about the power requirements 
for pumping paper stock. If we have done nothing more than to 
Present the problem, without offering a solution, we have accom- 
plished little. We hope we have contributed more than that. There 
1s much yet to be found out in regard to the most economical size 
and kind of piping. There is much to be learned in regard to the 
friction caused by all kinds of paper stock in pipe lines. The 
Power required by a pump is easily determined after all other con- 
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ditions are known. The most important unknown factor is the 
friction of the material itself, and it is hoped that further research 
and development will offer enlightenment on this phase of the 
subject in the very near future. 

A considerable amount of experimental work and observation 
of mill pump performance will be continually carried out by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company and ‘companies in the paper industry. 


Pump Installation Statistics 


Following are data showing the services and operating ratings 
of the Wood patent pumps of Fairbanks, Morse & Company in- 
stalled in paper mills: 


THREE-INCH PUMPS 


_ Service G.P.M. Head H.P. Mill 
Lime sludge x x x Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
White water 400 40 x Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
White water 400 «640 x Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La, 
White water 400 40 x Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
FOUR-INCH PUMPS 
Heavy lime sludge 
(25° 500 30 10 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Caustic sludge (25%) 500 30 10 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Thin stock & slivers x x x St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. 
Green liquor 500 SO 15 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Green liquor 500 50 15 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Paper stock (4) 250 40 15 Nashua River Paper Co., E. Pep- 
: perell, Mass. 
Screen rejects 100 10 10 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Screen rejects 100 100 10 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Xxx 550 40 15 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Xxx 550 40 15 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 


xxx 55 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Paper stock (4%) 300 «660)~—ss«115 Tumwater Paper Co., Oregon. 
Tumwater Paper Co., Oregon. 


Broke stock (4%) 300 «630 )=—25 
Ground wood (3%) ms Tm F&F Occident Pulp & Paper Co., Ed- 
monds, Wash. 
FIVE-INCH PUMPS 
x x Celotex Co., New Orleans, La. 
32’ Belted Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., South Man- 
chester, Conn. 
Champion International Paper Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Bagasse x 
Lumpy stock (%%) 1,000 


Paper stock (4.5%) 400 75’ 20 


Bagasse (4%) 500 93 40 Bagasse Products Co., Tuinucu, Cuba. 
Bagasse (4%) 500 93” 40 Bagasse Products Co., Tuinucu, Cuba. 
Bagasse (4) 500 75’ Belted New Haven Pulp & Board Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Paper stock (3%) 445 60 30 Great Northern Paper Co., Milli- 
nocket, Me. 


Paper stock (2.7%) 435 54 20 Great Northern Paper Co., Milli- 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Paper stock (4.5%) 400 75° 20 
Lawrence, Mass. 
5% unbleached sulphite 470 50’ 25 J. z { Rogers Co., Ausable Forks, 


nocket, Me. 
White water 1,000 85’ 35 
Champion International Paper Co., 
Stuff pump—(3%) 550 50° 20 Great Northern Paper Co., E. Milli- 


nocket, Me. . 
Stuff pump—(3%) 550 50° 20 Great Northern Paper Co., E. Milli- 
nocket, Me. 
Stuff pump—-(3%) 550 50’ 20 Great Northern Paper Co., E. Milli- 
nocket, Me. ; 
Stuff pump—(3%) 550 S50’ 20 Great Northern Paper Co., E. Milli- 
nocket, Me. 
Rag stock (4%) x oe Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
National Folding Box Co., New 
Paper stock (4%) 205 Haven, Conn. 


42” 10 
SIX-INCH PUMPS 
Kraft stock (5.7%) 306 73 20 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Paper stock (3 to 


4%%) 300 «97 ~=—30 Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Cooked straw x x Belted The Paraffine Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 
Paper stock (3%) 1,000 60 Belted Ugned Paperboard Co., Whippany, 
Paper stock (4%) ° 1,400 20 20 


Continental Paper Co., Bogota, N. J. 


Paper stock (5%) 232 70 20 saeme Paper Mfg. Co., Toronto, 
io. 
Paper stock (5%) 400 100 50 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Paper stock (5%) 1,200 
Kraft stock ( 900 


35 Belted Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. 
5%) 5 La. 
Kraft stock (5%) 600 40 30 
5%) 
5%) 


Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, 

Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La, 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe, La. 


Kraft stock ( 
Kraft stock ( 
Kraft stock (5%) 300 50 0630 
Paper stock (0.2%) 

Kraft stock (5%) 


Save-all 2.250 15 x Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
Paper stock (3%) 1,200 40 30 United gees Co., Urbana, Ohio. 
No record 2,100 31 50 Fletcher Paper Co., aye, Mich. 
Paper stock (3%) 800 60 40 Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Six 6-inch pumps x x x Brown Corp., Latuque, Que. 


Oakdale, Conn. 


Paper stock 4 30 Massasoit Mfg. Co., 
Co.,, Three 


00 69 
Ground wood (3.2%) 20ton 100 75 International Paper 


Rivers, Que. 


Paper stock (2.5%) 1,000 61 50 . W. Paper Co., Liberty Mills. 
Paper stock (2.5%) 1,000 61 50 A. P. W. Paper Co., Liberty Mills. 
Paper stock (3.5%) 1,000 32 20 A. P. W. Paper Co., Liberty Mills. 
Paper stock (3.5%) 1,000 32 20 A. P. W. Paper Co., Liberty Mills. 
Paper stock (4%) 415 60 40 Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
EIGHT-INCH PUMPS 


Paper stock (54%) 2,400 65 75 Eddy Pa Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 
Paper stock (5%) 1,500 40 40 Robert Gair Co., Montville, Conn. 
Paper stock (6%) 1,500 45 75 Clifton Paper Mills, Clifton, N. J 
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Artificial Grindstones, Anti-Friction Bearings 
and Vacuum Thickener Developments 


By W. E. Brawn’ 


During the past few years there has been considerable interest 
displayed in the development of special equipment for ground- 
wood mills and in the improvement and redesigning of standard 
equipment. Experiments with artificial grindstones have been 
conducted for a long time but in the last few years there ap- 
parently has been a renewed interest and there have been some 
very interesting developments. The makers of anti-friction bear- 
ings, notably the S. K. F. Industries, Inc., have taken up the 
application of their bearings to grinder installations in a practical 
way. The principal makers of groundwood screens have com- 
pletely redesigned their equipment. The makers of vacuum filters 
have successfully demonstrated that their equipment can be very 
economically used in combining the use of deckering with that 
of stock saving, all of which indicates that the manufacture of 
groundwood is finally coming to be recognized as one of the 
most important branches of paper making. 


Artificial Pulp Stones 

Artificial stones are now in production in two types, one of 
which is made up of carborundum and the other, which is newer 
and is still somewhat in an experimental stage, is made from 
natural quartz. The advantages claimed for artificial stones are 
that they can be duplicated exactly and when a stone of desired 
characteristics has been obtained, exact duplications of it can be 
secured and grinding conditions in the mill can be maintained 
uniform. The disadvantage usually feared by the operators is 
that it will not be possible to secure an artificial stone that will 
duplicate the type of stock which any particular mill has found 
to be desirable for the grade of paper which it makes. Another 
difficulty has been that the stones have not “stood up” until they 
were completely worn out. 

Grinder Stone Experiments at Pejepscot 

The following experience of the Pejepscot Paper Company 
with the use of artificial stones is probably more or less repre- 
sentative of the early experience of most companies that have 
used them. 

We have used several of these stones during the past four 
or five years, and something has happened to each one before 
its life was completed. The last stone we had, however, gave 


\us very good service before it broke, and its record is the 


one I wish to give you. 

The stone on which we wish to report was installed February 
3, 1927 and was taken off September 16, 1927. During this 
time it operated 188.2 grinder days and ground 1,046.25 cords. 


‘This gave us 5.55 cords per grinder day. The original dimen- 


sions of the stone were 27 inches wide by 54 inches in diameter 
and the final diameter at the time it was taken off was 53.5 inches. 
The cubic inches of stone worn away in the grinding of 1,046.25 
cords was 1139. On the basis of 1.1 tons per cord which is 
approximately our yield—we therefore ground 1,150 tons of 
pulp with this 1,139 cubic inches, which was one cubic inch per 
ton of pulp. 

The cost of this stone to us was 10 cents per cubic inch; our 
Stone cost was therefore 10 cents per ton of pulp ground. 

This stone was installed on one of our waterwheel driven 
lines having two stones. The waterwheel rating for two grinders 
is 850 horsepower, The line operated an average of 189 r.p.m., 
the speed being controlled by a Meyer governor. The average 
Pressure was 96 pounds in a 10 inch cylinder, and pocket di- 
mensions for holding wood are 14 by 26 inches. 
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The average freeness was 178, tested in an A. B. Green old 
style freeness tester. 

The average grinding temperature was 144 degrees F. 

The average grinding consistency was 4.90 on a bone dry basis. 


The Nature of the Stone and Freeness of Pulp 


During the entire life of the stone it was sharpened thirty- 
seven times with a spiral burr, ten cuts to the inch, and a 3-inch 
lead. We experimented with different burrs, but found that it 
did not make very much difference what burr was used as it is the 
grit in the stone which does the cutting. 

The high freeness of this stock led us to believe that there 
was a considerable waste due to coarse ground pulp and we 
set up a two plate flat screen equipped with 14 cut plates and 
ran numerous tests for screenings. We found that the rejections 
from stock ground on the artificial stone were no different than 
from a freshly sharpened sandstone. The stock was naturally 
free, the fiber long, and almost a complete absence of sawdust 
and stubby shives. In replacing this stone we asked the manu- 
facturers to give us one of slightly finer grit. 

The stone on which the foregoing record is based was their 
No. 30 grit stone. We had previously tried a 24 grit and knew 
from experiencea that the fiber from a stone of that grit would 
be too coarse for us. We feel that the 30 grit makes pulp just 
a little bit too free and are therefore going to try out the 36 
grit in the stone which we expect to have installed in about a 
week. We have every reason to believe that the 30 grit stone 
will meet all of our requirements. 

We have found generally that the artificial stone gives us an 
increased production over sandstones, produces more uniform pulp, 
does not require as frequent sharpening and therefore results 
in saving in burr cost. If these stones could be made to last 
out their complete life, they should be good for seven to ten 
years, therefore resulting in considerable saving in cost of chang- 
ing stones. 

We plan to continue experiments with these stones with the 
idea of finding the type of stone which can be put into each 
one of our grinders. 

We might say in passing that the artificial stones are now 
covered with a guarantee which agrees to replace any stone thai 
breaks before lasting out its complete life. 


Anti-Friction Bearings on Grinders 


At the Itasca Paper Company one grinder has been equippec 
with anti-friction bearings. This grinder is a four pocket type 
using a 27x60inch stone and is equipped with a 1,000 horsepower 
synchronous motor, one stone to the shaft. With a natural sand- 
stone this grinder was run thirteen days, October 27, 1927 to 
November 8, 1927, inclusive, with plain bearings. During this 
period the average freeness was 76 on a Green old style freeness 
tester, tests being run at 0.4 per cent density, 1,000 cc., and 15 
degrees C. temperature. The production during this period was 
171.5 tons. The power consumed was 174,060 kwh or an average 
of 1,015 kwh. 

This same stone was then mounted on the anti-friction bear- 
ings and run for a period of sixteen days, November 13, 1927 
to November 28, 1927, with the following results: 

Average freeness 75, on the same basis as above, production 
212.4 tons, power consumed 202,420 kwh. or an average of 953 
kwh. per ton. This indicates a saving in power of 6.1 per cent. 

This grinder was then equipped with an artificial stone and 
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anti-friction bearings and run for a period of forty-one days 
December 12, 1927 to January 22, 1928, with an average freeness 
of 136; production during this period 593.4 tons, power consumed 
558,800 kwh. or an average of 941 kwh. per ton. This shows 
a saving of 7.3 per cent over the plain bearings and the natural 
sandstone, though the freeness in this case was run considerably 
higher than in the previous case. 

From a mechanical standpoint, the bearings are excellent and 
require practically no maintenance. In the past considerable 
difficulty was experienced in starting up this grinder with plain 
bearings. With the use of anti-friction bearings, however, it is 
possible to start the stone at high speed without any trouble. 

The value of this power saving, of course, would vay with 
power costs in any particular location. Tests in othr mills 
indicated a greater power saving than that recorded here and the 
installation is still under study to discover why a greater saving 
has not been realized. 

The pressure water is supplied to this grinder with a 2% inch 
pipe leading from a 4inch pipe which supplies other large grinders. 
It is thought that there is some loss in efficiency because the 
pressure is not being maintained constant and a larger line is now 
being installed. 
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Vacuum Type Deckers 


At the Itasca Paper Company a vacuum type groundwood 
decker has been installed for the dual purpose of taking the place 
oj a groundwood decker and white water saveall by combiting 
the operations as follows: 

All of the excess white water from the paper machine de- 
partment is piped back to the groundwood mill and the white 
water in the groundwood system is so arranged chat if there is 
an overflow it will come from the vacuum type decker. It was 
found that because of the use of fresh water showers on the paper 
machines, that there was an excess of about 300 gpm of white 
water. When the standard type deckers were used the stock in the 
white water was found to be about 7% pounds air dry per thou- 
sand gallons, making a total daily loss of about 3,240 pounds 
per day. With the vacuum type decker the density of the white . 
water going to waste was reduced to about 1.5 pounds air dry 
per thousand gallons. This gives a total daily waste of 719 
pounds air dry stock making a daily saving of 2,521 pounds 
which, if valued at $30.00 per ton, for a 300 day year would 
amount to $11,344 saving per year. At the same time this decker 
is thickening about 30 or 35 tons air dry stock per day and con- 
suming less than 4 horsepower for operaticn. 


Automatic Grinder Development 


By A. E. Parrett? 


When asked to prepare a paper on newer developments in me- 
chanical equipment or present tendencies along the line of me- 
chanical installations of grinders, I hesitated, for there has been 
so much written and also not written (for various reasons) that 
one must be careful of the substance of his report. Practical 
pulp and paper makers and engineers have taken diametrically 
opposite viewpoints in explaining why a particular type of maga- 
zine grinder in which they are interested, possesses advantages 
which make it superior to others. In view of this fact and as I be- 
lieve each has advantages and disadvantages peculiar to the 
type, I shall limit the brief remarks following to a more or less 
general discussion, rather than to an argument presented from one 
viewpoint only. 

I do not believe that the construction or selection of grinders 
during the past five years has followed any particular line, 
either as regards size or type. Whether it is of the four pocket, 
Waterous (also called magazine), Warren, Voith, or Continuous 
type, each has been installed and is performing satisfactorily 
under the conditions at hand. There are companies that have in 
operation two and sometimes three different types of grinders 
in the same pulp mill and when approached directly with the 
question “Is this type better than that” reply indirectly saying. 
for instance, “Well, we get a better quality of pulp from this 
type but our stone cost per ton is higher, due somewhat to low 
production, and our labor cost is higher, but lubrication lower, 
etc.” 

The first magazine grinder was the Waterous, or hydraulic 
grinder, having intermittent feed; then followed the Warren type 
having chains instead of hydraulic cylinders, giving continuous 
feed. About the same time the Voith appeared in Germany, 
having a different type of feed chain motor and a wider magazine. 
Then followed the continuous type, a cross more or less between 
the two preceding types embracing the best points of design of 
each into the new type. I learned just recently that a large 
mill in the Province of Quebec is operating a grinder having 
both feed chains and pressure feed. This causes one to pause 
and wonder what the next step will be. The extent to which 
we can carry the width of the magazine or size of the grinder 
has depended in the past on the size of grinder stone which 
we can safely quarry and operate. But with the advent of the 
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artificial stone, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility of 
making stones much larger than 54x67 inches and installing them 
in grinders having pockets much larger than 53 inches. Has the 
limit of production been reached or will future designs tend to 
construct grinders having capacities of 50 tons, or will we look 
for other means of mechanical pulp production? 

I might divert from the subject here to state that our two 
Norton stones have been running for four months and have 
worn down only 1/32inch each on the radius. For a correspond- 
ing period of time a good sandstone would have worn down about 
2 inches on the radius. 

It is interesting to balance the quantity and type of grinders 
in operation and being installed against the speed and trim and 
the number of paper machines for each mill. The variation is 
quite noticeable. 

The following has been collected from a few of the most im- 
portant and recent mills in Canada and Newfoundland. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF GRINDERS 


Warren Grinders 
> Sapeneds Pulp & Paper Co. 
2—162 inch news print machines. 
6—Backus-Brooks, Ltd. 
1—245 inch news print machine. 
Pocket Grinders: (3 and 4 
51—3 pocket, Abitibi , ee & Paper Co. 
24—3 pocket, Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Bromptonville. 
1—234 inch po. 
Waterous (magazine ty wpe): 
16—St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd. 
4—158 inch news print machines. 
Continuous type: 
22—Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Co. 
4—234 inch machines (news print). 
24—Canadian International Paper Co., Gatineau. 

4—270 inch news print machines. 
10—St. Aan Paper Co. 

2—234 inch news print machines. 
10—Manitoba Pulp & Paper Co. 

2—234 inch news print machines. 
16—Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. (to be erected). 

Voith type 
12 Price Bros. & Co., Riverbend. 
2—234 inch news print machines. 
Now note the number of mills which have more than one. type of grinder. 
Two or more types: 
14—Waterous. “(Canadian International Paper Co., Three Rivers.) 
14— Warren. 
2—4 pocket. 

8—160 inch news print machines. 
12—Warren. (Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp.) 
10—Continuous, 

4—212 inch may | print machines. 
14—Voith. (Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami.) 

47—3 pocket. 
2—234 inch news print machines. 
5—156 inch news print machines, 
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18—Waterous. (Belgo-Canadian.) 


26—3 pocket. 
2—234 inch news print machines. 
2—230 inch news print machines. 
1—202 inch news print machine. 
1—152 inch news print machine. 
1—127 inch news print machine. 

There are many others too numerous to mention and it might 
be remarked that there are more mills having two or more types 
of grinders than there are mills equipped with only one par- 
ticular type. 

Variations in Pressure Feet 


The magazine grinders have two pressure feet which are made 
as high as 30% inches, although two large mills recently equipped 
with this type (Anglo-Canadian at Limoilou and Lake St. John at 
Misstassini) have pressure feet of only 25"%inches. The size 
of pressure feet in magazine grinders is, of course, dependent 
upon the mechanical arrangement, as you have to take care of two 
pressure feet and the stone sharpening device is located be- 
tween them. 

The manufacturers claim that with the lowering of the pressure 
feet and changing of the operating valves, the jamming in the 
magazines has been eliminated and the interval between grinding 
and filling the magazine has been reduced so that only a few 
seconds are lost in the grinding process. In the performance of 
the latest magazines, the grinding, although not continuous, is 
almost continuous and as a result the capacity of the new 
Waterous or magazine grinders has been increased from 18 tons 
to the new standard of 21 to 24 tons. We shall watch the per- 
formance of the above-mentioned two mills with regard to these 
points. 

Widths of Magazine Grinders 


The Warren grinders in operation have magazine widths of 
30 inches (as at Wayagamack), and 30% and 34 inches as at 
the International Paper Company mill, at Three Rivers, Que. 

The grinder of the continuous type has widths of magazine 
adjustable from 39% to 43 inches and from 39% to 53 inches. 
These may be seen at the following mills: St. Anne, Manitoba, 
Gatineau, Port Alfred, Spruce Falls, Newfoundland, The Voiths 
at the two mills of Price Brothers have magazines adjustable 
from 39% to 43 inches in width if necessary. Price Brothers 
have in operation two grinders having 53inch width magazines. 
This may be the limit to which we can profitably go when you 
take into consideration the large size of the shaft and bearing 
that this necessitates. 

Grinder Details 

In the actual operation of the grinders, one grinder man can 
attend to either six Continuous, six Warren, or six Voith but 
only four of the Waterous type. 

A point regarding the chain feed type of magazine grinder is 
the per cent slippage of the chains, which evidently varies ac- 
cording to the type of chain used. It is necessary to check the 
productimeters which record the number of cords ground, most 
accurately on this type and obtain a reliable factor for each 
grinder. I have found that a good way to do this is to rack 
and grind ten measured cords for each grinder and note the 
productimeter readings before and after each cord ground. 

Quite a number of mills on a week-end shutdown determine 
accurately the amount of stone worn down per week and com- 
pare this with the number of dressings which this stone received 
during that week. This will give valuable information regarding 
the quality of the stone and the kind of burr to use, other things 
being equal, and has much to do with the production of a stone, 
irrespective of what particular type of grinder it may be. 

Another point that comes to my mind is the need of a method 
for changing accurately the power on a grinder line in kilowatts, 
into terms of pressure in pounds per square inch of stone area 
for each stone. 


Groundwood Quality Requirements 


There is another important factor which will have a bearing 
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on the quantity and type of grinders installed in a pulp mill. 
The latest news print machines are designed to run at 1200 and 
1400 feet per minute, having suction couch, suction first presses 
and suction second presses. I know from experience that it re- 
quires an excellent grade of groundwood to keep a machine run- 
ning at 1100 feet per minute. This slightly slower stock is 
obtained more readily with a load of 1500 kilowatts per grinder 
line, instead of 1600 or 1700 kilowatts per grinder line. Follow- 
ing from this will be a lower production per grinder. Hence, for 
these high speeds and slower stock, we will require either a larger 
grinder installation or a grinder having a greater capacity, but 
the same quality. 

The Waterous or magazine grinder is approximately $4,000 
cheaper than the latest continuous grinder so that a mill intending 
to install twenty Waterous magazine grinders say, would effect 
an initial saving of $80,000. On the other hand, however, a higher 
production can be obtained from the continuous type having 
feed chains. This is also accompanied by lower repair and labor 
costs. The Waterous Company now has a magazine grinder, 
claiming production equal to the continuous type. It will be 
extremely interesting to watch the results of two large news print 
mills coming into full operation at the beginning of the year, 
with respect to these statements. The term production or capacity 
of a grinder may have either one of two meanings. It may ex- 
press just capacity in tons or it may mean capacity depending 
upon the quality of stock being made for a definite machine 
speed. 

Grinder Construction Influenced by Artificial 
Stone Characteristics 


I am of the opinion that grinder construction of the future 
will go hand in hand with the artificial stone. Even now it is 
definitely turning that way. The grinder line at Price Brothers, 
Riverbend, recently put into operation, has 53-inch magazines 
equipped with artificial stones. They claim production of 25 
tons of good stock per stone. 

The combination grinder, mentioned previously as having pres- 
sure feet and feed chains, is also equipped with a very large 
artificial stone. 

Details of the Continuous Type Grinder 

I will close with a few details regarding the continuous type 
of magazine grinder, with which I am most familiar. The chains 
are driven by a 3 horsepower, 1150 r.p.m., shunt wound, separately 
excited motor, through a series of spur and worm wheels and 
sprockets. The ratio of the torque of the motor to the pull on all 
four chains combined is approximately 34,000 to 1 in a 39% inch 
magazine. The load on all four chains at 24 amperes, assuming 
the overall efficiency of motor gearing combined of 21 per cent, 
is 115,700 pounds. A specially designed electrically operating 
control connected with the three main feeder lines going to the 
synchronous motor regulates within close limits the speed of the 
feed motor operating the chains. The power supplied to the 
synchronous motor is practically constant. This controlling ap- 
paratus is so sensitive that when the power consumption is in- 
creased only slightly, when large or hard logs are ground, the 
speed of the feed motor and the velocity of the column of wood 
is automatically reduced. Conversely, if when grinding soft and 
small or green wood, the power consumption of the synchronous 
motor is decreased, the rotations of the variable speed motor are 
automatically increased and the column of wood increases in 
velocity down the magazine, thereby producing constant torque 
on the synchronous motor. 

The Hydraulic Magazine Grinder 

In the hydraulic magazine grinder approximately one-third of 
the total power used in grinding pulp is lost. This is due to the 
intermittent feed, not so much because of the time the hydraulic 
pressure is removed from the wood, but because of the time it 
takes to get a perfect cutting condition after the hydraulic pres- 
sure has been applied. In this connection, a period of time 
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practically equal to one-third of the entire feeding time of a 
hydraulic pocket is required to get the grindstone at its maximum 
cutting efficiency and it is because of this peried of inefficient 
grinding that the largest losses in time and power are incurred in 
hydraulic pocket and hydraulic magazine grinders. Then there is 
the léss of time due to difficulty in changing stones, sharpening 
stones, setting the toe pieces close to the stone, pump and ac- 
cumulator troubles and jamming of wood. 

On the other hand, the hydraulic grinder has a much larger 
grinding area and there are those that are of the opinion that 
one can obain a longer, finer fiber from this grinder than from 
any other. 
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To claim that one particular type of grinder is superior to 
others is unwise. Each type has advantages, peculiar to itself. 
I have seen each typé in successful operation under totally dif- 
ferent conditions. That is why we have opponents and exponents 
of each type—it all depends upon the particular angle from 
which you view the problem. I believe the artificial stone has 
come to stay but whether a standard magazine grinder will 
evolve with this, is a little difficult to predict. Our forests do 
not warrant further pulp and paper mill expansion and present 
day manufacturers will be somewhat loath to scrap and change 
present successful types unless great economic possibilities are 
evident. 


Report of Groundwood Committee 


By S. C. Brayton, Chairman’ 


For the past four years the Groundwood Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry has 
made extensive study of the use of refiners for reclaiming 
groundwood screening waste. This ‘work has been largely 
under the direction of C. K. Andrews, first as a member and 
later as chairman of the Groundwood Committee. The results 
of these studies have been presented at previous meetings. 

In order to bring this study up to date, a survey of the 
industry has been made this year to see to what extent re- 
finers are being used and also to learn what other means are 
being used in disposing of the final groundwood screening re- 
jections. 

In response to our inquiries we have thirty-four replies giv- 
ing information in regard to more than forty representative 
mills. These replies come from every papermaking section 
of the United States and Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and include both large and small mills as well as new 
mills and mills long established. We believe that no more 
representative expression would be possible. 

Although it is not possible to give a complete summary of 
the replies in a report of this kind, we have sent a copy of 
such a summary to each mill submitting information. If 
others desire a copy it can be obtained by writing the Com- 
mittee. , 

The outstanding thing that strikes one in analyzing these 
replies is that out of all the replies only six report that no 
part of the rejections is being reclaimed and of these two are 
mills just built in which operation is not as yet stabilized; one 
has been using a refiner but has temporarily, at least, discon- 
tinued its use, and the other reports that it has given the 
matter much consideration but has not been convinced that a 
refiner can economically make number one stock from the re- 
jections. This indicates that much progress has been made and 
that the interest of the industry in reducing waste due to 
groundwood screening rejections has been aroused. 

Various Uses for Reclaimed Screenings 


The second outstanding thing seems to be that the majority 
who are reclaiming the rejections are not refining them into 
news print stock but are finding other means of using them. 
In the central west, many mills report that their rejections 
go into insulating board; many other mills use all or a part 
in the manufacture of mill paper. In Canada several mills are 
cooking the rejections in their kraft and sulphite mills. A 
few report mixing them with screenings from sulphite or sul- 
phate mills and after refining in a jordan or other type of re- 
finer, either use them on a board machine or sell them to 
board mills. 

Seven mills report using refiners reclaiming 60 to 100 per 
cent of the rejections. However, of these only two report 
a closed system, one reports using a Monarch jordan and one 


? Member TAPPI Itasca Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Minn. 


a Voith refiner. One reports 60 to 80 per cent reclaimed as 
news print stock on a Valley refiner. Three report reclaiming 
with refiners and stone roll beaters but do not state definitely 
how much of the reclaimed stock is used in news print. The 
other mill, which is one of the largest mills in Canada, in- 
dicates that not all reclaimed stock is used in news by saying 
“reclaimed stock too dirty for use on news is used for making 
board.” 

Thirteen mills report more or less complete systems for 
checking the amount of slivers being produced. Only two or 
three state definitely that the amount produced is not checked. 
Many of those not mentioning any check report practically 100 
per cent reclaimation by some means or other. Many of these 
mills no doubt do not consider it necessary to check the 
amount if it is not a complete waste. 


Keep Groundwood Rejections at a Minimum 


A significant statement appears in many reports. “The best 
way to reclaim groundwood rejections is not to make them.” 
At the mill of the Itasca Paper Company we have found this 
to be true and have also proved to our own satisfaction that 
no one point in the operation of a groundwood mill merits 
closer attention. The reduction of the amount of slivers being 
produced of course increases the amount of good stock and 
raises the yieid per cord and decreases the horsepower per 
ton, at the same time producing better fiber. In the Itasca 
mill the final rejections pass over a flat screen having ten 
cut plates. This screen has a very limited capacity so that as 
soon as even one grinder gets to producing too many slivers, 
the screen will not handle the slivers and runs over. The op- 
erators know it will continue to run over. until the stones are 
all cutting properly and also that the management will know 
at once that something is wrong. Likewise, the rejections are 
baled daily, weighed, and sampled for moisture. This gives 
us an exact check daily as to the amount being produced. 

In passing, I might mention that a device for checking the 
amount of slivers being produced by an individual grinder for 
use in addition to the standard freeness test, has been developed 
in the mills of the Kimberly-Clark Company and it is the 
writer’s understanding that it is to be available to the industry 
soon. It will probably be manufactured by some mid-western 
manufacturer. 

Summary 

1. Apparently most mills are giving considerable thought 
and attention toward reducing waste due to screening rejec- 
tions. 

2. The use of refiners to produce stock suitable for news- 
print does not seem to be extensive. 

3. The trend seems to be to find use for the rejections 
in the production of. by-products. 

4. Complete and exact knowledge as to the percentage of 
rejections being made. 
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Standard Method of Preparing Test Sheets 


To Determine Initial Strength of Paper Pulp Proposed by the Committee on Physical Stand- 
ards of the Canadian Technical Section and the Committee on Sulphite Pulp of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


1. Scope 


The object of the method is to serve as a contribution towards 
the development of an international standard method to deter- 
mine strength of paper pulp. 

The method is jointly worked out by the Committee on Physical 
Standards of the Canadian Technical Section and the Sulphite 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and is the result of recent developments on the American 
continent in the field of pulp testing. 

The principal difficulties which make the ordinarily used meth- 
ods more or less unreliable are the production of uniform test 
sheets and the preparation of the pulp previous to forming it into 
sheets. After a thorough investigation of the factors influencing 
the uniformity of the test sheets the following method has been 
formulated which is believed, if strictly followed, to produce uni- 
form sheets for testing purposes from unbeaten pulp regardless 
of the particular character of the pulp being tested. 

The method consists briefly of disintegrating the pulp with only 
very slight hydration, then forming the sheet on a sheet machine 
with such a volume of water that all samples require the 
same length of time to drain. The sheets are next pressed in an 
hydraulic press at a definite pressure to a certain moisture con- 
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tent. After pressing, the sheets are dried in an atmosphere of 
standard humidity and temperature conditions so that the rate of 
drying the sheets is as nearly uniform as possible. The sheets 
are then tested for strength properties under the same atmospheric 
conditions, The tests to be made on the sheets are not specified 
but any official tests adopted as standard for paper can be applied 


2. Sampling 


The pulp may be available for test in the form of samples or 
shipments, If a sample presented for testing is not submitted in an 


air tight container or provision is not made to preserve a certain 
moisture content in the pulp, the sample shall be seasoned to 
standard weight at 65 per cent humidity and 70 degrees F. tem- 
perature. 

Shipments shall be sampled according to the official method, 
adopted by the Joint Committee of the American Paper and Pulp 
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Association, the American Association of Woodpulp Importers and 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry for 
sampling pulp for determination of moisture content. There 
should be strict adherence to these rules and the same care of the 
samples before they are ready for disintegration must be observed 
as in the case of samples for moisture determination. (Ap- 
pendix A.) 

A duplicate set of samples taken for moisture when placed in 
an air tight can to preserve the moisture content, serves well for 
the strength test. 


3. Apparatus 


(a) Distntecrator. (Fig. 1.) 

The construction of the disintegrating apparatus to be employed 
must embody the following essential features: 

(1) Drive. Propeller shaft direct driven from one-quarter 
horse power motor, 1,800 r.p.m. Flexible coupling is recommended. 

(2) Propeller Blades. Four blades, size 2% x 1% x 3/16 inches, 
made preferably of phosphor bronze, with arrangement and assem- 
bly as follows: The blades are fitted into slightly dove-tailed 
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grooves one-quarter inch deep, cut diagonally across the four faces 
of a % inch square shank, length 2% inches, made solid with 
the end of the propeller shaft. The blades are set in pairs di- 
agonally opposed to each other, at 60 degrees from horizontal, and 
the ends are cut so as to be parallel, when in operation, with the 
base of container. The clearance between the bottom of the 
blades and container should be within % to 1 inch. 

(3) Container made of either glass or metal, minimum capacity 
3 liters but having a 6 inch square cross sectional area with cor- 
ners rounded on % to 1 inch radius. The vertical sides of the 
container should be rounded at the top to form a smooth shoulder, 
or such design that “dead” spots are eliminated. 

Remarks. A very efficient disintegrator has been developed by 
the Canadian Forest Products Laboratories in Montreal. Certain 
improvements might with profit be incorporated on the existing 
apparatus but they effect only ease of manipulation. Further de- 
tails of this apparatus may be had on request. 

(b) ScREENING APPARATUS. 

Any type of screening apparatus can be used provided it is 
equipped with a screen plate having 0.012 inch slots. A suitable 
screening apparatus is described in Appendix B. 

(c) SHeet MAcHINE (Fig. 2). 

The apparatus proposed for making the test-sheets is a sheet 
machine made with a few minor alterations from the patterns of 
W. G. Wilen (Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company) and de- 
scribed by him in the Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Janu- 
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ary 20, 1921. It consists essentially of two brass castings (Fig. 2, 
2 and 3), the adjoining faces of which are machined to a water- 
tight fit. To the interior of the top casting is soldered a sheet- 
brass box, the interior dimensions of which are 8% x 8% x 8 
inches with both top and bottom open, the whole forming the 
deckle box of the apparatus. The lower casting is fitted with a 
water outlet (7) to which is connected a quick opening gate- 
valve (8), and a discharge pipe. The interidr of the casting is 
slotted to take the screen plate (4) which is made up of a one- 
quarter inch, accurately planed brass plate with % inch holes 
drilled and countersunk. 
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This plate is covered, first by a 14-mesh wire screen and then by 
a 60-mesh screen soldered and sewn on so that it lies perfectly 
flat. The screen plate in this apparatus is easily removable for 
cleaning and repair, this being an advantage over the original 
design in which the screen plate was soldered directly to the cast- 
ing. The deckle box js fitted’ with‘a lever bar (6) which is hinged 
to the fulcrum bar (5) of the chamber box casting, thus providing 
an easy means for removing the deckle box in order to couch the 
sheet off the wire. A stop (10) is used to hold the deckle box in 


the open position and a handle (2) is used to swing the deckle 
box open. 

To facilitate cleaning of the screen wire, a one-half inch water 
connection with valve is tapped in the base of the sheet machine. 
The desired head of water required in the chamber, preparatory 
to pouring in the stock, can be thus easily controlled. 

A small hook fits into a recess located in the supporting frame 
and permits easy withdrawal of the screen plate when desired. 

(d) Acrrator (Fig. 3). 

The agitator consists of a copper or brass plate 77% x 7% inches 
and % of an inch thick. Half-inch holes are bored over the total 
area of the plate a quarter of an inch apart. To the center of the 
plate is attached perpendicularly a wooden handle 10 inches long 
and one inch in diameter. To each corner of the plate are fastened 
small pieces of rubber to prevent any damage to the wire. 

(e) Coucn (Fig. 4). 

The couch consists of wooden rocker 85% x 10 inches with a 
segmental cross-section. The chord of the segment is 10 inches and 
the height of the arc about 154 inches. 

(f) Hyprau ic Press. 

Any type of hydraulic press can be used as long as its capacity 
is such that 200 pounds per square inch sheet area can be obtained 
on sheets 8 x 8 inches in size. A suitable press is described in 
Appendix C (Fig. 5). 

(zg) Humuprry Controt. 

Any system of humidity control can be used providing it 
comply with the humidity and temperature conditions adopted 
as standard by the industry. These conditions are 65 per cent 
relative humidity and 70 degrees F. temperature. A tolerance of 
plus or minus two per cent in the relative humidity and plus 
9 degrees F. in temperature is permissible. 

Means shall be provided for so circulating the air in the humidity 
chamber that its humidity and temperature will be uniformly main- 
tained in all parts. This is done by locating circulating fans at 
proper places in the chamber. 

The relative humidity of the chamber shall be determined ac- 
cording to the specifications adopted as official (Appendix F). 

The humidity control described by Dr. H. T. Ruff in Paper 
Trade Journal, August 25, 1927, is recommended as an inexpensive 
and reliable system. - (Appendix- E.) 


4. Test Specimen 


i s | ‘ 

From all the samples of the pulp collected to be tested portions 
cf the same size shall be extracted by a convenient method, so 
that a final sample of a weight equivalent to about 100 grams air 
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dry pulp is obtained. The exact weight of the specimen to be 
disintegrated does not have to be determined. Immediately after 
cutting, the final sample shall be disintegrated. If this is incon- 
yenient the sample shall be replaced in an air tight can or be 
saturated with water to prevent drying. 


5. Procedure 


(a) DISINTEGRATION. 

The test specimen shall be disintegrated in 3 liters of water for 
exactly 5 minutes. The disintegrated stock shall then be screened 
over a 0.012 inch cut screen plate to separate any unbroken fiber 
bundles. The screened stock is collected and thickened in a suit- 
able container equipped with drainage bottom covered with a 
60-mesh wire. 

(b) PREPARATION OF DisINTEGRATED PuLp. 

The screened pulp shall be diluted to about 0.5 per cent con- 
sistency in a suitable container. The exact consistency shall be 
determined in each case as follows: 


A carefully measured volume of the diluted disintegrated stock 
equivalent to about five grams of oven-dry fiber will be poured on 
to a filter paper on a Buchner funnel, the tare weight of the filter 
paper having previously been determined. Suction will then be 
applied to the funnel, very gradually at first to prevent a burst in 
the filter paper, but increasing to a maximum once the pat of stock 
has formed on the filter. 

The pat of pulp, together with the filter paper and any adhering 
pulp around the sides of the funnel, is carefully removed and 
pressed between mercerized cotton with a hot iron, the whole being 
placed over several sheets of blotting paper. The pressing will be 
continued until the pat is practically oven dry, care being taken 
to avoid scorching. Final drying will be accomplished in a drying 
oven for fifteen minutes at 100 degrees C. The oven dry pat will 
then be removed from the oven, placed in an accurately tared 
weighing bottle, cooled and weighed. 

The consistency will be calculated from the difference in the 
weights of the pulp before and after drying, the weight of the 
‘previously tared filter paper being deducted from the dry weight 
of the pat. 

If complete separation between the pulp pat and filter paper 
can be made after removal from the Buchner funnel, there is no 
objection to weighing the pulp only. 

(c) Area or Test SHEETS. 

The area of the test sheets made on the specified sheet machine 
will after drying be 8 x 8 inches or slightly larger, depending on 
the freeness of the pulp tested. 

(d) Weicut or Test SHeets. 

The test sheets shall have a weight equivalent to 125 pounds per 
ream 500 sheets 25 x 40 inches at 65 per cent relative humidity 
and 70 degrees F. temperature and must not vary in weight more 
than plus or minus 3 pounds on that basis. 

(e) SHEET MAKING. 

Cover the screen of the sheet machine with clear water to a 
depth of four inches. Pour in the volume of diluted stock corre- 
sponding to the quantity of fibers required to make a sheet of the 
specified weight and fill the deckle box with clear water to such 
a height that it will require 12 to 14 seconds from the time the 
discharge valve is opened until the free water has left the sheet 
completely. The temperature of the water should be kept as 
closely as possible to 70 degrees F. 

The sheet shall be made as follows: Mix the suspension of 
fibers thoroughly by moving slowly the specified agitator four 
times up and down into the suspension. No time must be allowed 
for settling, the gate valve shall be opened immediately on with- 
drawing the agitator from the fiber suspension. When the water 
has drained from the sheet completely lift up the deckle box and 
cover the sheet with a piece of damp felt. Couch the sheet 
using the wooden rocker and place the sheet evenly on top of the 
felt covering the previously made sheet. Galvanized iron plates 
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shall next be placed on top and bottom of the stack of test sheets 
and felts. 

If bursting and tearing strength are the only properties desired 
four test sheets are sufficient. If additional tests are wanted a 
sufficient number of test sheets shall be made so that a sufficient 
number of determinations can be made to insure an accurate aver- 
age of each strength property desired. 

(f) PRessinc. 

The sheets shall then be pressed between the felts for about 
30 seconds at approximately 40 pounds per square inch sheet 
area to remove excess water and make the sheets easily handled. 

The sheets shall then be pressed between dry cool blotters to 
a dryness of about 80 per cent air dry as follows: 

First Pressing: Eight blotters shall be used on each side of 
every test sheet. The pressure shall be raised to 200 pounds per 
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square inch sheet area, and allowed ‘to remain for 5 minutes 
exactly. 

Second Pressing: The test sheets shall then be replaced on 
fresh blotters four on each side of every test sheet. The pressure 
shall again be raised to 200 pounds per square inch sheet area 
and allowed to remain for 2 minutes. 

Use blotters which preferably have been cut 8!4x8%4 inches to 
facilitate the even stacking of the test sheets and blotters. This 
is important in order to get an even and similar pressure on each 
test sheet. Grade and basis weight of blotters are of no large con- 
sequence. 

(g) Dryine. ° 

The pressed sheets shall then be dried in an atmosphere of 65 
per cent relative humidity and 70 degrees F. temperature. The 
sheets shall be suspended in vertical position so that no tension 
is applied to the sheets during drying. A period of about 10 
hours or “over night” should be allowed for proper equilibrium. 

(h) WetcHrnc or Test SHEETS. 

The dried sheets shall then be trimmed to a size 8x8 inches and 
weighed on a scale having sensitiveness of 10 mg. per 50 grams 
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load. The weight shall be expressed in grams and hundreds of 
grams and then recalculated in pounds per standard ream as fol- 
lows : 
Total weight of sheets in grams X 17.22 
“Number of Test Sheets 
(i) TestTING oF SHEETS. 
The test sheets shall then be tested for the various strength 
properties desired by means of instruments recognized as standards 


= Pounds per ream (25 X 40 : 500) 


and according to the official methods adopted for testing paper. 


(Appendix D.) At least two properties have to be determined. 
6. Report 

Results shall be reported in points per 100 pounds basis weight 
which are obtained by multiplying the results obtained according 
to the official methods, by 100, and dividing the product with the 
basis weight of the test sheets. 5 

Bursting strength, tearing strength, folding strength and tensile 
strength shall be reported in this manner. Per cent stretch shafl 
be reported as in the official method for determining stretch of 
paper. 

APPENDIX 
A—Official Rules for Sampling Wood Pulp 

1. Forms or Woop Putp. 

The forms in which wood pulp is available for test include the 
following : 

Baled Pulp—Dried sheets; Hydraulic pressed laps 

Roll Pulp— 

Loose Lap Pulp—Wet laps; Hydraulic pressed laps 

Double Press Wet Machine Pulp in sheets. 

2. SpectaAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The official sampling’ of pulp is also governed to some extent by 
the place, time and quantity of pulp to be tested. 

Place—At Mill during manufacture. 

In transit, for example: At dock during transfer from car to 
ship for export, or vice versa; At receiving point; Incoming 
car lots; Incoming shiploads. 

Time—Freshly made pulp; Stored pulp. 

Quantity Lots—Warehouse pulp; Open piles. 

3. SamPLInG MEtHopDs. 

Wood pulp is offered for test under such a variety of condi- 
tions and in so many different forms that no one method of 
sampling and testing can be made applicable to all forms. 

A. Strip Method. The Strip Method of sampling, while well 
adapted to mill sampling, is not suitable for the sampling of frozen 
lap pulp at receiving point. 

B. Boring Method. The Boring Method, while well adapted 
to the sampling of baled pulp, is not suited to the sampling of 
wet lap pulp, under 40 per cent air dry. 

C. Wedge Method. Neither is the Wedge Method, nor any 
other method which involves the breaking open of the bales, 
suitable for referee sampling of pulp at dock, since transportation 
companies decline to handle broken bales or bales which have not 
been rebaled as perfectly as they were at point of shipment, 
which is impossible with ordinary handpresses. 

D. Accuracy. Accuracy in sampling depends more upon taking 
sufficient and representative samples from individual units, whether 
bales or laps, to insure a fair average of the lot, than upon any 
particular method of cutting the samples. 

4. DETERMINATION OF Wet WEIGHT oF PuLp. 

As all pulp is invoiced on the basis of air-dry tons, rules for the 
determination of the wet weight of the pulp are just as important 
as rules for sampling and testing, and the wet weight should al- 
ways be determined by any one of the following methods: 

A. Railroad Weight. Railroad weight of entire car lot where 
tare of empty car is actually determined by weighing it. (This 
does not mean the routine bill of lading railroad weight, but an 
actual weighing upon railroad scales supervised by party or parties 
at interest.) 


The word 
“sampling.” 


ies 


“testing” in the official method has been supplanted with 
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B. Certified Weight. Weight of entire car lot as certified by 
official recognized weighing bureau issuing weighmaster’s certifi- 
cate of weight. 

C. Weighing by truck and tested scales. Wet weight of lot by 
sum of weights of truck loads passing over accurately tested scales 
during loading or unloading. 

D. By calculation from average weight of parcels. *Wet weight 
of lot may also be determined by multiplying the actual number 
of bales or rolls in the shipment, as determined by accurate count, 
by the average weight of the bales or rolls weighed and sampled. 
Note: See Section 6, Division “a,” paragraphs 1 and 2; also 
Section 6, Division “c,” paragraph 1. In domestic roll or wet bale 
pulp the variation (in weight between individual rolls or bales) 
is often so great that it may be necessary to weigh the entire 
shipment. » 

Where bales are numbered, the numbers upon the bales selected 
should be indicated in report. 

A normal bale should be intact and unbroken. Reject as ab- 
normal those bales whose weight differs from average gross mill 
weight by more than 10 fer cent plus or minus. 

5. SAMPLING AT THE Putp Mi, 

A. Strip Method 

1. Wet Machines. Pulp coming from wet machine. 

2. Drying Machines. Pulp coming from driers in continuous 
web. 

Details: Cut two or three inch strip across entire width of 
web coming from machine. All strips cut should be the same 
width and uniform across the machine. 

Rate of sampling wet machine pulp; one sample as above de- 
scribed every 2,000 Ibs. wet weight production. Rate of sampling 
web dried pulp, one sample across the machine for every fifth 
bale or roll of production. 

It is to be noted that where this method is applied to dried 
pulp, the wet weight of shipping units shall be taken at substan- 
tially the same time as sampling for moisture test. 

In case pulp is stored at mill before shipment, the shipping 
units lap, rolls or bales, shall be subject to methods of sampling 
covering pulp in these various forms. Wet weight of lot to be 
determined at time of sampling. 

6. SAampLinc ON Dock or at Recetvinc Point (Where first test 
is made). 

A. Boring Method. Suitable for sampling. 
sheets. 2. Rolled pulp. 

1. Baled Dry Pulp (a) Number of bales to be sampled.— 
Not less than 5 per cent of the entire shipment, except by agree- 
ment, but not less'than 15 bales shall be sampled. Samples to 
be drawn from only sound and intact bales from different sec- 
tions of entire shipment and analyst shall: be careful to observe 
that no unusual conditions prevail in section of bales. 

B. Details. The samples. shall be taken by boring into a bale 
to a depth of 3 inches with a special tool which cuts a disk about 
4 inches in diameter. The disks shall be removed and 10 of them 
taken as a sample, these to be selected as follows: 


1. Baled pulp in 


One disk at 2nd sheet from wrapper 
Two disks at depth of 1 inch 
Three disks at depth of 2 inches 
Four disks at depth of 3 inches. 


The holes to be bored shall be so located that in 5 successive 
bales they will represent a portion extending diagonally across 
the bale. Each bale is to be bored but once. The first bale to be 
bored at the corner, the edge of the cut being at a distance of 1 
inch from the edge of the bale. The second cut shall then 
be made half-way between the location of the first cut and the 
center of the bale; the third bale shall be cut at the center; the 
fourth bale half-way between the center and the corner; and the 


—e_ 


* Note: When this method is used for determining the total i all 
the bales weighed, ond none ohera, are a. TA, 
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It’s not the manufacturer’s “say-so” but the user’s actual 


experience that is the measure of value of a piece of 
equipment. 


Our files are crowded with interesting “back-pats” from 
paper-makers who have invested in NOBLE & WOOD 
equipment,—producers of every variety of paper from 
finest tissue to heaviest wall board. They tell a story of 
years of dependable performance, with “satisfaction” em- 
phasized again and again. 


We'll be glad to show you the letters. Better yet, we'd 
like to show you how NOBLE & WOOD equipment can 
speed up production, cut overhead and improve output 
in your own plant. Our engineers are at your service. 
Let them bring equipment-satisfaction into your mill. 
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fifth bale in the opposite corner in a position corresponding to the 


first. 
2. Roll Pulp 

(a) Number of rolls to be sampled: At least 10% of lot, 
where possible to determine; same proportion of outside rolls to 
center rolls should be maintained as coming from machine. 


(b) Details: Edge of first hole 2 inches from the end, holes 
in succeeding rolls shall be spaced successively one-fifth of the 
distance across the roll as in bale sampling, traveling toward 
opposite end of roll. Selection of disks either in accordance 
with bale boring given above or second disk and four others 
taken at least 114 inches from outside of roll as in case of strip 
method for roll pulp following. 


B. Strip Method. Suitable for sampling. 
from double press wet machine, but not hydraulically pressed. 
For unpressed lap pulp. (3) Roll pulp. 

Details: The entire shipment of loose pulp, whether in laps 
or sheets, must be weighed at the time of sampling. 

(1) Double press machine, pulp, not pressed. A strip 2 to 3 
inches wide through center of sheet, alternating with and across 
machine run. Sampling to be continuous through lot and rate 
of sampling should provide at least one strip for each 2000 
lbs. of wet pulp. All strips cut should be the same width. 

(2) Lap Pulp Unpressed. A 2 inch strip through center of lap 
alternating long way and short way of lap. Depth half way 
through. Sampling to be continuous through car lot and rate of 
sampling should provide at least one strip for each 2000 lbs. of 
wet pulp. 

(3) Roll Pulp. For roll pulp, take test strip 2 or 3 inches in 
width across the face of the roll from second layer and 4 other 
similar strips from layers located at least 1% inches or further 
from the outside layer. All strips cut should be the same width. 

While the strip method is quite commonly used for sampling 
hydraulic pressed lap pulp, this method is known and has been 
shown to give high results both by calculation of ratio of wet 
edge to dry center of sample compared with ratio of wet edge to 
dry center of total lap, and by repeating actual tests comparing 
sample so taken with moisture tests on whole lap. 

C. Wedge Method. Suitable for sampling. 
(2) Hydraulic pressed laps. 

This method is admittedly accurate when followed in exact 
details. The principal objections to its adoption as the only 
standard are the practical difficulties in getting non-technical 
samples to space the cuts accurately in forty divisions around 
successive laps. Further, a saw is not always available. As an 
alternate method, the committee recommends the modified wedge 
method, which has been proved by experience to give results well 
within practical limits of accuracy. 

1. Details: Angle of wedge must be exactly 9 degrees. A 
wedge sample to be cut from every 2000 Ibs. wet weight when 
piled loose in car. The wedge to be approximately 2% inches 
at widest point, and extending to center of lap. Depth of cut: 
Half through lap. Position of cuts: These to start at middle 
of closed edge of lap as first position. Successive laps to be cut 
going around clock-wise. 

2. Selection of laps from Hydraulic Pressed bales: 

From 20 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the middle lap. 

From 40 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the lap half- 
way between the outside and the center. 

From 35 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the lap next to 
the outside. 

From 5 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the outside lap. 

These laps which are withdrawn from the outside of the bales 
are to be sampled on that side which formed the surface of the 
bale. It is convenient to weigh and sample a total number of 
bales which is a multiple of 20 and the total number of the sample 


should be at least 2%4 per cent on large lots and 5 per cent on small 
lots. 


(1) Pulp coming 
(2) 


(1) Lap Pulp. 
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7. SAMPLEs. 

A. Sampling. Samples must be drawn only from sound and 
intact bales, and from different sections of the entire shipment; 
the analyst shall be careful to observe that no unusual conditions 
prevail in the section of the bales. 

The sampling must be done by or supervised by the approved 
chemist personally, or by his competent “bona fide assistant.” 

In the opinion of the Committee, the words, “bona fide assistant” 
as used above, are interpreted as indicating an individual actually 
and continuously in the paid employ of a recognized chemist. The 
chemist 1s held responsible for the acts of his bona fide assistants. 
The Committee differentiates between a bona fide assistant, as 
interpreted above, and an agent, as such, not continuously in the 
paid employ of the approved chemist. 

B. Care of Samples. The samples, as taken, to be immediately 
deposited in a metal can with tight-fitting cover and the net wet 
weight obtained as soon as practicable after taking samples. In 
case of unavoidable delay between time of taking samples and 
weighing, a special precaution should be taken to seal edges of 
cover air-tight with friction tape or otherwise. 

B—Description of a Suitable Screening Apparatus 

The following is a description of a small screening apparatus 
which has been found to be very satisfactory. 

The screen consists of a box, the inside dimensions of which are 
21%4”x11%”" or an area of just one half of an ordinary com- 
mercial screen plate. ‘This box is fitted with a one inch support 
2.5 inches from the floor of the box, to which the screen plate is 
secured by screws. A moulding is nailed around its upper edges 
to the side walls of the box to ensure rigidity. The floor of 
the box is cut out 3” from the inner walls, the piece thus cut 
out being trimmed down so that there will be a clearance between 
it and the remaining portions of the floor of 4%”. This section 
of the floor is secured to the stationary portion by means of 
a heavy rubber diaphragm, care being taken to make ‘all joints 
absolutely tight. To the movable portions of the floor two con- 
necting rods are attached by suitable bearings these latter rods 
being situated 2” from each end. The use of two connecting 
rods is carried out in order to avoid any rocking motion being 
given to the diaphragm thus ensuring all motion straight up and 
down. 


The connection rods are attached to a one-inch cam shaft so 
constructed as to give a total throw of %” to the diaphragm. 
The cam shaft is held in three large bearings and carries a 
3%” flat pulley at its outer end. This cam shaft is designed to be 
driven at 800 r.p.m. thus giving 800 throws per minute to the 
diaphragm this being the equivalent to that on an ordinary com- 
mercial flat screen. An orifice 1s cut in the screen box level 
with the floor and is fitted with a suitable discharge spout to carry 
the screened stock to the thickener, consisting of a deep screen 
tray fitted with a 60 mesh wire held in a box of similar dimen- 
sions to the screen. 

C—Hydraulic Presses 

A very suitable and widely used hydraulic press 1s made by the 
Watson-Stillman Company, New York City. (Fig. 5). 

This press consists of a machine steel cylinder machined all 
over which is set into a cast iron cistern. This cistern is also the 
lower support for the four tension rods. The ram which has a 
diameter of 3%” and the lower moving platen are all cast iron as is 
also the top platens. The size of the platens is 12x12 inches. The 
pump for building up hydraulic pressure is mounted directly on 
the side of the cistern. Its suction line rerhoves water from the 
cistern and the pressure side of the pump is piped directly to the 
cylinder. The pump is a hand pump made of hydraulic metal. 
The pump also has incorporated in it a release feature where- 
by hydraulic pressure on the ram is released. This is done by 
means of a hand wheel valve stem on side of pump. The gauge 
pipe leads directly from the pressure side of the pump. The 
capacity of the press is 30 tons on’ the .ram. Another feature 
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years 
...... before the Civil War 


The Hamilton Felt man who calls on you can give you a 
Hamilton Felt which will fit your machines, stocks, and mill sto 
conditions perfectly. Ask him, or write to us direct. 


Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


The Miami Woolen Mills 
Established 1858 


felts with all the qualities you want—long 
life, economical cost, large water remov- 
ing qualities, and good production of good 
paper. 


The result is that with a Hamilton Felt 
on your machines you make paper at a 
lower cost. You remove more water and 
save in steam and coal. You get longer life 
and put up with less down time for wash- 
ing. You produce a better and more uni- 
form sheet with less broke. In other words, 
a Hamilton Felt makes money for you. 


Try a single Hamilton Felt. Put it to 
any test you think a felt ought to undergo. 
Compare it with the results you have been 
getting. Then you will use Hamilton 
Felts on all your machines. 
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of this press is that the space between the lower and upper 
platens can quickly be ‘closed by means of a lever shown on 
the side. This is done by hand. After the space is closed the 
release valve is closed and the pressure is obtained by means 
of the hand pump. 

Some other makes of presses used to some extent for strength 
testing work are the following: 

Valley Iron Works Company, Appleton, Wis. 
Hydraulic Machinery Company, Montreal, Que. 
Appleton Machine Company, Appleton, Wis. 
Williams Apparatus Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

D—Official Paper Testing Methods 

1. OrrictaL MetHop or DeTERMINING THE BurstiNG STRENGTH 
or PAPER. 

Apparatus: 

The testing instrument shall consist of (1) a circular aperture 
31 mm. (1.24 in.) in diameter in a plane surface, the aperture 
registering exactly with a similar aperture in a second plane 
surface. One aperture shall communicate with a hydraulic cham- 
ber and the other shall be movable along the axis passing through 
the centers of the two apertures. (2) Means of firmly clamping 
the two plane surfaces together. The clamping pressure and 
the extent of the contacting plane surfaces shall be such that there 
shall occur no slipping or creeping during the test of a specimen 
clamped between the plane surfaces and no injury to the specimen 
so clamped. (3) A rubbed diaphragm firmly secured to the 
inner side of the aperture in the hydraulic chamber so as to 
close it off and expand through it when hydraulic pressure is ap- 
plied. (4) Means of applying hydraulic pressure through a 
noncompressible fluid to the rubber diaphragm. (5) Means of 
accurately and continuously registering the pressure maintained in 
the hydraulic chamber, the gourdon pressure gage being preferred. 

Specimens: 

Specimens for test shall be so selected from a sample secured 
by the official sampling method as to be representative of the 
sample. 

Method: 

The specimen shall be firmly clamped in position and pressure 
applied within the hydraulic chamber at a uniform rate 
such that the noncompressible fluid shall be displaced against the 
rubber diaphragm and through the aperture at a rate of 75 cubic 
centimeters per minute’ until the paper bursts. The gage used 
must be such that the bursting strength of the paper tested will 
not be greater than % of its capacity, nor less than % of its 
capacity. The gage reading shall be recorded to the nearest 1 
per cent of the total reading. At least 10 bursts shall be made, 
each on a different specimen of the sample and an equal number 
from each side of the specimen. Bursting strength tests shall be 
made on specimens conditioned according to the official method for 
conditioning, and. in the atmospheric conditions therein specified. 

Calibrations: 

The instrument shall be calibrated at intervals of not more than 
thirty days. The calibrations shall be performed as follows: The 
gage shall be removed and calibrated in a horizontal position with 
a deadweight gage tester. A record shall be kept of any devia- 
tions from the indicated readings and corresponding corrections 
made in test results secured with the gage. The gage shall be 
replaced and the pressure chamber refilled with sufficient glycerine 
to leave the rubber diaphragm, when placed in position, slightly 
depressed, taking care to eliminate all air bubbles. The rubber 
diaphragm shall be renewed at least every thirty days. 

Reports: 

The report shall include the average, the minimum and maxi- 
mum test results. The readings of the gages shall be reported 
to the nearest 1 per cent of the total reading and shall be expressed 
as “points.” 


? This rate is equivalent to turning the hand wheel of the ordinary type of 
bursting strength paper tester at a rate of 120 r.p.m. 
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(2) Orricta, MetHop ror DETERMINING THE TEARING STRENGTH 
OF PAPER. 
Apparatus: 

The testing apparatus shall consist of a stationary jaw, a movable 
jaw carried on a pendulum, a slitting device and a device for 
registering the tearing force. The pendulum shall preferably be 
in the shape of a sector and carry on it a scale, the graduations of 
which shall indicate the tearing force, preferably directly in 
grams, from 0 to 100, laid off on the sector within approximately 
50 degrees of arc. A stop shall be provided for holding the sector 
in its initial displaced position and for releasing it quickly. With 
the pendulum in its initial position ready for a test, the two jaws 
shall be separated by an interval of about 3 mm. (0.12 in.) and 
shall be in line so that the specimen clamped in them lies in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of oscillation of the pendulum, 
and the tops of the jaws are in a horizontal line. The movable 
jaw shall be so placed on the sector that a line in the plane of the 
sector from the point of suspension of the pendulum to a point 
where the top of the jaw is in contact with the specimen shall be 
about 10 cm. (4 in.) long and shall make an angle of about 30 
degrees with the plane of the specimen. The slitting device shall 
be so arranged as to cut an initial slit in the specimen half-way 
between the two jaws and extending from the lower edge of the 
specimen to a distance of about 4 mm. (0.16 in.) above the top 
of the jaws. 

Specimens: 

Specimens for test shall be cut accurately in each principal di- 
rection of the paper not less than 6.3 cm. (2.5 in.) in length (the 
horizontal position when placed in the jaws) and of such width 
that the paper shall extend exactly 4.3 cm. (1.69 in.) above the 
apex of the initial slit. The edges of the specimens must be clean 
cut and opposite edges parallel. The specimens shall be so select- 
ed from a sample secured by the official method as to be represent- 
ative of it. 

Method: 

Enough sheets shall be torn at one time so that the readings 
on the scale shall be not less than 40 g. The test specimen shall 
be so placed in the jaws that it rests evenly on their bottom plates 
and so that the paper extends a distance of not less than 2.5 cm. 
(1 in.) into the movable jaw. Readings obtained when the tear 
deviates more than 6.3 mm. (0.25 in.) from the line of the initial 
slit shall be rejected. The sector stop must be released sharply 
in operating the instrument. The knife for making the initial 
slit shall be maintained sharp. Not less than 5 tearing tests shall 
be made in each principal direction of the paper and the result 
shall be computed in grams per single sheet of paper by multiply- 
ing the readings of the instrument by 16 and dividing by the 
number of sheets tested at one time. Tearing strength tests shall 
be made on paper conditioned by the official method and in the 
atmospheric conditions therein specified. 

Calibration: 

With the sector raised to its initial position and resting against 
its stop the jaws shall be accurately alined, readjusting the stop 
if necessary. The ball bearings shall be adjusted so as not to 
bind and shall be well oiled. The instrument shall be levelled so 
that the edge of the stop against which the sector rests in its 
initial position lies vertically below the point of suspension of the 
sector. A white line is usually placed on the sector for con- 
venience in making this adjustment. With the sector freely sus- 
pended and at rest this mark should be in line with the edge of 
the stop. Verify the position of the mark with a plumb line 
cutting the axis of suspension of the sector. After being levelled, 
the instrument shall be operated several times with nothing in 
the jaws (movable jaw closed) to find if it registers zero with no 
tearing load. If necessary the pointer stop shall be adjusted until 
the zero reading is correctly registered. Place the pointer exactly 
on zero. Without again touching the pointer operate the instru- 
ment three times, being very careful each time not to jar the 
pointer in setting the sector against its stop. The pointer will 
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be pushed beyond zero for a distance which measures the maxi- 
mum pointer friction. This should be equivalent to not more 
than 3°g. (compare with distance from zero to 3 on scale). If 
necessary to reduce this friction, clean pointer sleeve and groove 
(washing with gasoline if necessary) and apply fresh oil. 

Note: The friction error allowed has been compensated for at 
its maximum value by the shifting of the pointer stop in adjust- 
ing the zero reading. 

Report: 

The results shall be reported in grams to the nearest 1 g. The 
average, maximum and minimum tearing strength for both of the 
principal directions of the paper shall be reported. The report 
shall include the number of sheets torn at one time. 

Additional Information: 

Tearing Strength Test for Paper, A. Elmendorf, Paper, Vol. 26, 
page 302, April 21, 1920. Supplementary Study of Commercial 
Instruments for Determining Tearing Strength of Paper, Paper 
Trave JouRNAL, Vol. 74, No. 10, Page 43, March 9, 1922. 

(3) OrrictaL MetHop For DeTeRMINING THE FoLtpInc ENDURANCE 
oF PAPER 
Apparatus: 

The testing instrument shall consist of : 

(1) Two horizontally opposed jaws which are constrained to 
move in the same straight line without rotation. The jaws shall 
be suitably supported as by frictionless rollers (see note). The 
jaws shall be adapted to maintain the ends of the specimen in the 
same vertical plane. There shall be provided a means for holding 
the jaws in a fixed position while inserting the specimen 
and a means for subsequently subjecting the specimen to approxi- 
mately 0.8 kg. alternately as the specimen is folded and unfolded. 

Note: Cylindrical rollers are preferable to the knife-edge roll- 
ers some times used for the purpose as the edges of the latter 
{frequently become flattened, causing increased friction and con- 
sequent error in the results. 

(2) A vertically slotted, horizontally reciprocating blade 
mounted between the jaws and moving transversely to the line of 
motion of the jaws in such manner that the edges of the slot shall 
push the specimen alternately to either side of its neutral position 
in the line of motion of the jaws by a distance of 10.16 mm. (0.400 
inch). The slotted blade shall have a thickness of 0.50 mm. 
(0.020 inch) and the edges of the vertical slot shall be rounded 
to a cylindrical surface. The vertical extension of the slot shall 
be such as to extend beyond the upper and lower edges of the 
specimen. 

(3) Four rollers rotating on vertical axes mounted in a 
quadrangle about the central position of the vertical slot in the 
reciprocating blade so as to cause the specimen to fold around the 
edges of the vertical slot and lie against the blade as it moves back 
and forth. These rollers shall be so mounted that the reciprocat- 
ing blade bisects the clearance between rollers in one direction and 
the specimen in its neutral position bisects the clearance between 
rollers in the transverse direction. The minimum clearance be- 
tween the blade and the rollers on either side shall be 0.38 mm. 
(0.015 inch) and the minimum clearance between rollers in the 
space occupied by the specimen shall be approximately 0.50 mm, 
(0.020 inch). The design throughout shall be such as to entail a 
minimum of friction in the moving parts. 

(4) A means of importing harmonic motion of constant period 
to the reciprocating blade. A power driven apparatus is prefer- 
able. 

(5) A device for registering the number of double folds 
required to sever the specimen. 

Specimens: 

Specimens to be tested shall be cut accurately in each principal 
direction of the paper with a width of 15 mm. (0.59 inch) and a 
length such as to insure a firm grip in the jaws without buckling. 
They shall initially be free from folds or wrinkles or blemishes 
not inherent in the paper. The edges of the specimens must be 
clean-cut and parallel to the opposite edges. The specimens shall 


be so selected from the sample secured by the official sampling 
method as to be representative of the sample. 
Method: 

With the vertical slot of the reciprocating blade in its central 
position the specimen shall be placed in the slot and the ends 
clamped firmly and squarely in the jaws with the surface of the 
specimen lying wholly within one plane. The specimen shall be 
handled by the ends and not touched with the hands in the region 
which is to be folded. The specified tension shall then be applied 
and the specimen folded at a uniform rate of approximately 120 
double folds per minute until it is severed at the crease. The 
number of double folds required to sever the specimen shall be 
recorded. Not fewer than 10 strips cut in each principal direc- 
tion of the paper shall be tested. Folding endurance tests shall 
be made on paper conditioned according to the official method 
for conditioning, and in the atmospheric conditions there in 
specified. 

Calibration: ° 

Two pairs of bow dividers, a 1 kg. weight, and a suitable medium, 
such as a balanced frictionless pulley or bell-crank lever, for 
applying deadweight load to a horizontally moving jaw are re- 
quired for the calibration. 

All working parts shall be in good condition, well oiled and in 
proper adjustment. Especial attention should be given to the 
condition of the supporting rollers, particularly if they are of the 
knife-edge type, replacement being necessary if the edges are 
worn flat at any point. 

The calibration shall be made essentially as follows: 

On each jaw make two very small punch-marks in a line parallel 
to the direction of motion of the jaw, one punch-mark being 
made on the shoulder of the jaw and the other on the adjacent 
shoulder of the fixed jaw-stem guide. Clamp in the jaws, accord- 
ing to procedure under Method, a strip of celluloid 0.005 inches 
thick. Revolve the driving wheel. until the slot in the folding 
blade is farthest from its central position and then apply the 
tension to the jaws by pulling out the two spring housings 
simultaneously. Adjust one of the jaw dividers to accurately 
span the interval between the punch-marks on one jaw and adjust 
the other pair of dividers similarly to span the interval between 
punch-marks on the other jaw. Take care that these divider set- 
tings remain unchanged during the calibration. Release the spring 
tension, revolve the driving wheel a half revolution, again apply 
the spring tension and see if the intervals are the same as before. 
If not the crank pin is probably worn and must be put in repair 
so that each interval is the same for the two antipodal positions. 
Apply a deadweight load of 1 kg. (see note) to one of the jaws, 
tap apparatus lightly and allow the stressed jaw to come to a 
stable position. Adjust the tension of the spring until the inter- 
val between the two punch-marks is exactly the same as for the 
original setting of the dividers for that jaw. In a similar 
manner adjust the spring tension of the other jaw so that a dead- 
weight load of 1 kg. produces the interval between punch-marks 
for which the other dividers.were set. This procedure insures 
that the maximum tension on the specimen being folded is exactly 
1 kg. Put a specimen in place in the tester and apply the tension 
as for a folding test. Turn the driving wheel until the folding 
blade is farthest from its central position as at first and see if 
the two intervals are the same as for the setting of the respective 
dividers. If so the tester is ready for use. If one interval is 
greater and the other less than the setting of the respective 
dividers it is impossible to calibrate the instrument until the jaw 
springs have been replaced by matched springs. The folding test- 
er shall be calibrated at intervals of not more than 30 days. 

Note: The deadweight load may be applied in the horizontal 
normal operating position by means of a balanced bell-crank lever 
having knife edge suspension or by means of a frictionless pulley 
over which is passed a strong thread or fine wire, one end of 
which is fastened in the jaw and the other attached to a kilogram 
weight. In the latter case it is necessary to take one of the jaws’ 
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with its support out of the way while calibrating the other, and 
to take care tuat the wire or thread does not touch any part of the 
apparatus other than those specified. Or if.desired the jaw to be 
calibrated may be removed together with housing and support, 
taken apart so as to obtain the weight of the jaw, reassembled 
and clamped in vertical position, and stressed by a deadweight 
which together with the weight of the jaw is equal to 1 kg. 
Report: 

The results shall be reported in double folds. The average, the 
maximum and the minimum folding endurance for both of the 
principal directions of the paper shall be reported. +», 
Additional Information: 

References: Folding Endurance of Paper, F. P. Veitch, C. F. 
Sammet and F, O. Reed, Paper, Volume XX, No. 12, May 30, 
1917. Resistance to Folding, W. Horzberg, Chemical Abstracts,« 
Volume XIV, page 2262, July 20, 1920. Paper Testing Methods, 
TAPPI, 1922. 

(4) DeTeRMINING THE TENSILE Benacine STRENGTH OF Paper. 
Apparatus: 

The instrument shall consist of, (1) two clamps whose centers 
shall be in the same plane parallel with the direction of motion 
of the stressing clamp and so alined that they will hold the test 
specimens wholly in one plane, (2) a pendulum so attached to 
one clamp as to accurately balance the load applied to the test 
specimen, (3) a device attached to the pendulum to indicate on a 
graduated scale the breaking load of the test specimen, (4) a 
scale graduated in metric weight units which may be read to an 
accuracy of not less than 0.2 per cent of the total reading and 
(5) a means of moving the stressing clamp at a uniform rate. 
The machine shall preferably be power driven. 

Specimens: 

Specimens for test shall be cut accurately in.@ach machine di- 
rection of the paper, not less than 12.7 mm. (0.5 inch) nor more 
than 25.4 mm. (1 inch) wide, and not less than 140 mm. (5.5 
inches) in length. The edges of the specimens must be clean 
cut and parallel to the opposite edges. The specimens must be 
accurately cut to the predetermined width. They. shall be so 
selected from the sample secured by the official sampling method 
as to be representative of the sample. 

Method: 

The ratio of the clearance distance between jaws to the width 
of the specimen shall be not less than 5:1, nor more than 10:1. 
The test specimen shall be firmly clamped at right’ ‘angles to the 
jaws of the clamps and the stressing jaw then aperated at a 
speed of 30.5 cm. (12 inches) per minute until the specimen 
breaks. The breaking load shall be recorded to the nearest 1/10 
of the total reading. The tester shall be of such capacity that the 
tensile strength of the paper tested will be not greater than 
90 per cent, nor less than 10 per cent of the capacity of the tester. 
Not less than 10 strips cut in each machine direction of 
paper breaks at or in the jaws shall be rejected. Tensile strength 
tests shall be made on paper conditioned according to the official 
method for conditioning, and in the atmospheric conditions therein 
specified, 

Calibration: 

The tensile strength tester shall be calibrated by suspending 
weights from the clamp attached to the pendulum and noting the 
corresponding readings on the scale. The load shall be applied 
at the rate specified in the test method and other conditions must 
simulate the paper testing conditions as closely as possible. A 
record shall be made of deviations from the scale readings and 
corresponding corrections shall be made in test results. Calibra- 
tion shall be made at intervals of not more than thirty days. 
Report: 

The results shall be reported in kilograms to the nearest 1/10 
of the total reading. The average, maximum and minimum 
tensile strength for both of the machine directions of the 
Paper shall be reported. The report shall include the width of the 
specimen in centimeters. 
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E. Constant Humidity Testing Room* 


{n order to eliminate the effect of varying relative humidity on 
physical tests for pulp and paper, a small constant humidity-con- 
stant temperature room has been developed in the laboratories of 
the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, at Chillicothe, Ohio, This 
room was designed to give satisfactory regulation at a cost that 
would not be considered prohibitive. Our room has been in use 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF CONSTANT HUMIDITY Room 
Plan. taside Dimensions, 9°F' 17 high. 
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Fic. 1 
for about two years, and in the last year several rooms modelled 
after this one have been constructed by other mills. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION OF RooM 

The inside dimensions of this room are 9 by 9 and 7 feet in 
height. This size permits two men to use it at the same time. 
However, we would recommend building the room at least equiva- 
lent to 10 by 10 or 12 by 12 feet if possible. Larger sizes would 
probably be beyond the capacity of the air conditioning apparatus 
used, unless the walls were unusually well insulated. 

The walls, ceiling and floor are double construction. 3% inch 
tongue and groove sheathing is applied to both sides of the 2 x 4 
inch frame. Tar paper is used under all sheathing. At least one 
thickness of insulating board, such as masonite, celotex, insulite 
or corkboard is recommended. 

Double windows and doors are used. The inside of the room 
should be well varnished or painted, to render it as nearly water- 
proof as possible, and hence prevent lag in humidity regulation. 
Indirect illumination from a skylight is preferable. Working 
benches are provided along two walls. The air conditioning ap- 
paratus is placed under these benches. Figure one shows the gen- 
eral construction and arrangement of the room. 

Contro. SystEM 

Humidity and temperature are controlled independently. Hu- 
midifying, dehumidifying and cooling are controlled by fans which 
force room air over appropriate apparatus. The fans are operated 
through relays connected to the hygrostat or to the thermoregu- 
lator. Fig. 2 is the wiring diagram. 


* Contribution ie! i Research Department, 
Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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Hycrostat (Fic 3) 


A very satisfactory and inexpensive hygrostat was constructed 
from an old balance. If it is necessary to purchase such a bal- 
ance, one having a sensitivity of about one centigram is desirable, 
which need not cost more than about $6. 

The regulator is operated by a silk thread about 36 inches long. 
The top fastening for the thread is adjustable permitting the 
regulator to be set at any desired humidity without disturbing the 
contact adjustments. Two wire-mercury contacts are provided, 
one for the drier and one for the humidifier, thus making it pos- 
sible to obtain any desired lag between the operation of the drier 
and of the humidifier. The contact cups may be placed on one 
side of the center post as shown, or on opposite sides. Under 
average conditions the drier or the humidifier operates intermit- 
tently, but not alternately. This arrangement materially reduces 
the load on both drier and humidifier. The sensitivity of this 
hygrostat makes the arrangement entirely practical. 

Either platinum or nichrome wire may be used for contact 
points. The mercury cups should have an inside diameter of at 
least 4% inch, This gives a flatter mercury surface, and a slight 
beam shift does not disturb the adjustment. The mercury surface 
should be cleaued about once a week. If metal cups are used 
they should be made of steel. 

This regulator is sensitive to about + 0.2 per cent relative hu- 
midity. Actual room operation to + 1 per cent relative humidity 
is easily obtained. 

The thread of the regulator should be placed so it is not in 
the direct path of a fan. 


THERMOREGULATOR 


An ordinary mercury-toluene thermoregulator is used. This 
regulator is so placed that the room fan forces air over it. This 
regulator controls the heater current and the cooler fan. As the 
heater is about 600 watts, a power relay must be used. With this 
system the room temperature varies less than + 0.2 degrees F. 

Allen Abrams, Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis., has 
used a Mercoid thermostat to control the heater and cooler. While 
it is not as sensitive as the mercury-toluene regulator, it should 
regulate to + 1 degree F, which is entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose. This eliminates the power relay and the primary relay 


WIRING DIAGRAM FOR CONSTANT HUMIDITY ROOM 
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controlling the power relay. The Mercoid thermostat, unless un- 
usually accurate temperature control is required, is desirable. The 
two-circuit instrument is used, one circuit of which goes to the 
heater, and the other to the cooler fan. The costs of the two 
systems are approximately equal. 
HEATER 

A heater of approximately 600 watts is adequate for 75 degrees 

F room temperature. This, however, will vary with location of 
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the room and climatic conditions. We are using a lamp bank with 
three 200 watt lamps. The lamp bank makes a heater easily ad- 
justed to weather conditions, but other types may be used. 

The heater is set in front of the intake room ventilator. The 
heater fan runs continuously, and also serves to draw fresh air 
into the room. 


CooLeR 


We operate our room at 75 degrees F. 
necessary to maintain this temperature. 
The cooler consists of a 24 by 24 Aerofin heater, through which 
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cold water circulates. The summer temperature of the cooling 
water is 65 degrees F. This unit is housed in a galvanized iron 
casing with a large hole to admit room air from the cooler fan, 
and smaller holes for releasing the cooled air. A solenoid valve to 
shut off the cooling water may be connected in shunt to the 
cooler fan. In this case direct current must be used for this cir- 
cuit. 

In cooler climates when a refrigerating type drier is used, a 
cooler may be unnecessary, especially if the room is well insulated. 
In this case the drier fan would be so wired that it would be 
started either by the hygrostat or the thermoregulator. If the fan 
were operating for lowering the temperature when the humidity 
was at or under room value, the humidifier would have to com- 
pensate. If the fan were operating to lower the humidity with 
the temperature at or under the room value, the heater would 
have to compensate. 

Drier (Fics. 4 anp 5) 

Two types of driers are available, the calcium chloride type, 
and the refrigerating type. 

Our room was first fitted with the calcium chloride drier, shown 
in Fig. 4. 

This was satisfactory until it became necessary to have more 
than one man in the room at a time, or one man in the room nearly 
all the time in hot weather. The calcium chloride drier also re- 
quires considerable attention in hot weather. A 400 pound drum 
of calcium chloride lasted two to three months under summer 
conditions. For these reasons we replaced the calcium chloride 
drier with a refrigerating drier. 

We were operating our room at 50 per cent relative humidity. 
Under the standard humidity, 65 per cent relative humidity, the 
calcium chloride drier would undoubtedly te entirely practicas 
for many installations, especially in more northern climates. Where 
it can be used, the total cost of the room and equipment would be 
approximately one half that of one equipped with a refrigerating 
drier, 

The refrigerating drier is shown in Fig. 5. In this drier the 
cooling coil from a household refrigerator is housed in a well 
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insulated box, and room air is forced over the coil. The cooling 
supersaturates the air and a portion of the water vapor freezes, or 
condenses. This leaves the air saturated with moisture, but at a 
lower temperature. If air saturated at 40 degrees F is heated to 
75 degrees F, the relative humidity will only be 30 per cent. Thus 
a drying is effected by forcing air at 50 per cent relative humidity 
over the refrigerator coil, cooling to about 40 degrees F, and 
again discharging into the room, where it quickly comes to room 
temperature. Obviously the colder the air discharged from the 
dehumidifier, the greater will be the drying capacity obtained from 
the refrigerator. If the air discharges at 54 degrees F, no drying 
effect will be obtained for a room operated at 50 per cent relative 
humidity and 75 degrees F. For this reason the box housing the 
coil is well insulated, the compartment well baffled, and the outlet 
slide so adjusted that the air is discharged at 40 degrees F or 
lower. 

The refrigerator which we are now using is Frigidaire, % hp. 
water-cooled compressor, with an 88F coil. This has proven en- 
tirely satisfactory for drying. Two men may use the room con- 
tinuously in summer weather. This unit assists materially in 
maintaining the temperature in hot weather. 

The compressor must be located outside the room. Compressors 
of 1 hp. of this type are now available, and may be necessary under 
more severe conditions, or for larger rooms. A large com- 
pressor would make it possible to eliminate the water cooler as 
previously mentioned. 

A 12 inch fan should be used to agitate and drive the air 
through the cooling coil box. The fan motor is outside, and the 
blade inside. This may require an extension of the fan shaft. 

The coil is set to operate on a 26 to 32 degrees F cycle. It is 
usually necessary to defrost the coil and remove the water only 
once a week. This is accomplished by opening the switch to the 
compressor motor, opening the drier box and allowing the drier 
fan to run until all ice is melted. The water trap is then drained. 


Humouovirter (Fic. 6) 


For humidifying, a simple water tray humidifier is used. The 
humidifier fan is controlled by the hygrostat through a relay. For 
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65 per cent relative humidity and dryer outside air, a more effi- 
cient humidifier may be necessary. Increased capacity may be 
obtained by heating the water, by using a spray, or by multiple 
trays, 


VENTILATION 


The intake ventilator is located near the floor. It is a 6 by 6 
inch opening with an adjustable slide. This slide is usually open 
from %4 to 1 inch. The fan which blows air over the heater is 
located directly in front of this opening. 

The outlet ventilator is located diagonally opposite the inlet, 
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near the ceiling. It is also 6 by 6 inches and adjustable. 
be open somewhat more than the inlet. 


It may 


MISCELLANEOUS APPARATUS 

Relays: 

Standard telegraph relays are preferred rather than some of 
the cheaper relays now advertised. The difference in cost is very 
little. The relays should have a resistance of 30 to 100 ohms, 
and may be operated by dry cells or by a storage battery with 
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a trickle charger. This eliminates faulty operation due to worn- 
out batteries. A front and back power relay is necessary unless 
a Mercoid Thermostat is used. 

Hygrometer: 


A hair-type hygrometer is desired for reading the relative 
humidity. This should be checked against a wet and dry bulb 
thermometer. With a hair hygrometer the relative humidity read- 
ing may be observed at a glance. 

Wire Conditioning Line: 

Sheets to be tested in the room are suspended from a wire 
above the shelves near the walls, by means of paper clips for 
conditioning. 

Fans: 


Induction fans, rather than the fans with the universal motors, 
are preferable. The recommended sizes are: 
Heater fan and room fan, 8 or 10 inch. 
Cooler fan and humidifier fan, 10 inch. 
Drier fan, 12 inch. 
Cost of Room: 
The cost of the room, with complete conditioning and control 
apparatus, will range from $300 to $900, depending on the size 
and the apparatus used. 


F—Determination of Humidity and Temperature 


The relative humidity of the conditioning atmosphere shall be 
determined by means of either (1) a Sling Psychrometer, or (2) 
a stationary type of psychrometer having the air circulated over 
the thermometer bulbs mechanically. In both cases, the circula- 
tion must be at the rate of not less than 3 meters (10 feet) per 
second. When the Sling type is used, care must be taken to make 
the readings as quickly as possible after bringing it to rest. 

The thermometers used for determining humidity and tempera- 
ture must be accurately calibrated by comparison with certified 
standard thermometers and any corrections found necessary 
applied to the readings. 

Note: It is recommended that thermometers approaching as 
closely as possible to the following specifications be used: 

Range 0°C (32°F.) to 50°C. (122°F); graduations, 0.29. 
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Ce.LuLose INpUsTry (JoURNAL oF THE CELLULOSE INSTITUTE, 
Toxyo). Printed in Japanese with English and German sum- 
maries. Mitsubishi Paper Mills, Ltd, Hongo-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

CELLULOSCHEMIE. Supplement to the Papier-Fabrikant. 

CuemicaL Apstracts. American Chemical Society, Washington, 
D. C. 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING. 
Company, Inc., New York City. 

CHEMIKER-ZEITUNG. Walter Roth, Céthen, Germany. 

Cui et Inpustriz. Société de Chimie Industrielle, Paris, 
France. 

Dyesturrs. National Aniline and Chemical Co., New York City. 

EvectricaAL Journat. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELEKTROTECHNISCHE ZeEITSCHRIFT. Berlin, Germany. 

ENGINEERING. 35 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 

ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 

FASERFORSCHUNG. 


Verlag Chemie, G. m. 


Suomalaisen 


McGraw-Hill 


Berlin, Germany. 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Fisre Containers. Chicago, Illinois. 

Founpry. Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

InviA Rupper JourNAL. 37 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, 
E. C., England. 

InpiA Rupper Wortp. New York City. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

InpustRIaAL CHemist and CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE. 
minster, London, England. 

InpustR Papererte. Grenoble, France. 

Ini AND Printer. Chicago, Ill. 

JouRNAL FUR PRAKTISCHE CHEMIE. 

JournaL or Prysicat CHEMISTRY. 


N. Y. 


West- 


Leipz'g, Germany. 


Baker Laboratory, Ithaca, 


JournaAL or Screntiric INSTRUMENTS. 
Press, London, E. C. 4, England. 


JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
33 W. 39th Street, New York City. 

JourRNAL oF THE Society or CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. London, E. C. 
2, England. 

JouRNAL oF THE Society or Dyers aNnp Cotourists. Pearl as- 
surance Buildings, Bradford, England. 

JouRNAL OF THE TEXTILE INsTITUTE. Manchester, England. 

KotLomcHEMIscHe BeiHerte. Dresden-Blaswitz, Germany. 

Kunststorre. Munich, Germany. 

MALAYAN AGRICULTURAL JouRNAL. The Secretary for Agri- 
culture, S. S. & F. M. S., Kuala Lumpour. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 

MELLIANDS, TEXTILBERICHTE. Mannheim, Germany. 

MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM MATERIALPRUFUNGSAMT UND DEM 
Kaiser WILHELM-INSTITUT FUR METALLFORSCHUNG zU BERLIN- 
DaBLEM. Julius Springer, Berlin, W. 9, Germany. 

MONATSHEFE FUR CHEMIE UND VERWANDTE TEILE ANDERER WIS- 
SENSCHAFTEN. Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, A.-G., Vienna, Austria. 

MONITEUR DE LA PAPETERIE FRANCAISE. 154 Blvd. Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 

Notizario CHEMICO INDUSTRIALE, Il. Turin, Italy. 

Paper Container. Chicago, III. 

Paper Inpustry. 356 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Paper MAKER AND British Paper TRADE JouRNAL. 47 Cannon 
St., London, E. C. 4, England. 

Paper Makers’ MontHiy, JourNAL. Marchant Singer & Co., 
London, E. C. 3, England. 

Paper MAKING. 1 Mitre Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, 
England. 

Paper Mri. 154 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Paper Trape JourNAL. Lockwood Trade Journal Co, New 
York City. a 

Papeterte. L’Homme et Argy, Paris, France. 

Papier. Edouard Henry, Paris, France. 

PApPIer-FABRIKANT. Otto Elsner, Berlin, Germany. 

Paprer-ZeItuNG. Berlin S. W., 11, Germany. 

Papir-JoURNALEN. Papirindustriens Hus, Huitfeldtsgt. 
Norway. 

Papren- uNpD HorZzstorr-ZerruNG, Dresden, Germany. 

PAPPERS- OCH TRAVARUTIDSKRIFT FOR FINLAND; SUOMEN PapeErt- 
JA PuUTAVARALEHTI. (The Finnish Paper and Timber Journal). 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Perroteum Times. London, England. 

Prastics. 461 4th Avenue, New York City. 

Power House. Toronto, Canada. 

ProceepIncs TEcHNICAL Section, Papermakers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Inc. 1912. London, England. 

Putp AND Paper MAGAZINE oF CANADA. Garden City Press, 
Gardenvale, P. Q., Canada. 

REVUE GENERALE DES MATIERES PLASTIQUES. 
France. 

S1eMENS-ZEITSCHRIFT. 
mensstadt, Germany. 

Super-CaLenver. Pusey and Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Svensk Kemisk Tipskrirt. Stockholm, Sweden. 

SvENSK PAppERS-TIDNING. Stockholm, Sweden. 

TECHNICAL AssocIATION Papers. Tappi, New York City. 

TECHNICAL SecTION, PAPER TRADE JouRNAL.’ New York City. 
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Cambridge University 


1, Oslo, 


29 rue Turgot, Paris, 


Siemens-Schuckertwerke. Berlin-Sie- 
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Texnisk Trpsxrirt, Stockholm, Sweden. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGI- 


neers. New York City. 


WocHENBLATT FUR PAPIERFABRIKATIONEN. 


temberg, Germany. 


Giintter Staib, Wurt- 


Wor.v’s Paper Trape Review. Stonehill and Gillis, London, 


E. C. 4, England. 


ZEATSCHRIFT FUR ANGEWANDTE CHEMIE. 


Germany. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ELEKTROCHEMIE. 


many. 


ZeitsCHRIFT FUR METALLKUNDE, 


Verlag Chemie, Leipzig, 
Verlag Chemie, Leipzig, Ger- 


Verein deutscher ingenieure 


Verlag, G.m.b.H., Dorotheenstr, 40, Berlin, Germany. 


ZeITSCHRIFT FUR PUYSIKALISCHE CHEMIE, 


Akademische Ver- 


lagsgesellschaft m.b.H., Markgrafenstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
ZEITSCHRIFT DES VEREINES DEUTSCHER INGENIEURE. Verein deut- 

scher Ingenieure, Ingenieurhaus, Berlin, N.W. 7, Germany. 
ZeLLSTOFF UND Papier, Verlag Carl Hoffmann, Berlin S, W. 11, 


Germany. 


Classification 


The papermaking literature of the year is arranged under 


the following topics: 

Adhesives 

Analytical 

Bamboo 

Barkers 

Beaters and Beating 

Belts 

Bibliography 

Black Liquor 

Bleaching 

Boards 

Causticizing 

Cellulose 

Cellulose-Analytical 

Chips 

Chlorine process 

Coated papers and Coating 
materials 

Colloidal chemistry 

Corrosion 

Costs and Cost accounting 

Definitions 

Deinking 

Dictionary 

Digesters 

Drying 

Durability 

Dyes 

Education 

Electric power in papermak- 
ing 

Employees 

Esparto 

Evaporators 

Explosion process 

Felts 

Fillers 

Filters 

General 

History 

Hydrogen ion concentration 

Kraft paper 

Lighting 

Lignin 

Lubrication 

Machinery 

Mechanical pulp 
General 
Grinders 


Mills 
Nitric acid digestion 
Paper 
General 
Impurities 
Packihg 
Testing 
Paper-testing-laboratories 
Papermaking materials 
Pitch in pulp 
Power, etc 
Printing and paper 
Pulp testing 
Pulpwood 
Pumps 
Rags 
Raw Materials 
Recording Instruments 
Refiners 
Research 
Rod Mill 
Kolls 
Safety 
Savealls 
Sizing 
Slitters and rewinders 
Standardization 
Statistics 
Stream pollution 
Straw 
Sulphate Process 
Waste liquors 
Sulphite process 
General 
Gas and liquor manufac- 
ture 
Waste liquors 
Technical control 
Trade 
Washing 
Waste 
Waste paper 
Waste water 
Water 
Waterproofing 
Wires 
Miscellaneous 


Adhesives 


Furness, Rex. Silicate of soda and its value to the paper 
trade. Paper Maker 73, no. 3:274-275, 277 (Mar. 1. 1927); An- 
nual no., 1927:107-108; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 3:95-96; 
no. 4:138-139 (Mar. 15, Apr. 14, 1927); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 85, no. 8:580, 582, 584, 586, 642, 644; no. 13:1000, 1002, 
1058, 1060; no. 14:1136, 1138 (Feb. 25, Apr. 1, 8, 1927); C. A. 
21 :2062. 

Scott, James. Soda silicate—chemical and microscopical in- 
vestigation. Paper Maker 73, no. 5:514-516; 74, no. 4:365, 367, 
369 (May 2, Oct. 1, 1927). 


Analytical 


Bentzen, Th. Testing for iron. Paper Ind. 9, no, 9:1512-1513 
(Dec., 1927). 

Hasuner, Justin. Estimating active chlorine. Zellstoff uw. 
Papier 7, no. 8:363-364 (1927); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, 
no. 8:572 (Aug? 19, 1927). 

Krimmel, M. A. Committee report on standard testing 
methods. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 11:46-47 (Mar. 17, 1927); 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:78-79 (1927). 

Textor, Clinton K., and Hoffman, Walter F. Soda estima- 
tion by electrical conductivity. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:201, 
203, 205 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:51-53 
(1927); T. S. 85:81; C. A. 21:1353. 


Bamboo 


Bamboos from Malaya for paper making. Paper Maker, In- 
terfi. no., 1926-27:13. 

Lymn, Arthur H. Pulp supplies of the future. 
manufacturing bamboo cakes suitable for cheap transport. 
Maker 74, no. 1:65-67 (July 1, 1927); C. A. 21:4062. 

Paper from\bamboo (China). Paper Mareks’ Mo. J. 65, no. 
7:261 (July 15, 1927). 

Raitt, W. Bamboos for papermaking. World’s Paper Trade 
Rey. 87, no, 18:1412, 1414; no. 20:1572, 1574 (May 6, 20, 1927). 

Riatt, Wm. The bamboo hope. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, 
no. 1:4,-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16; no. 2:84, 86, 88, 90, 92 (July 1, 8, 
1927); Paper Maker 74, no. 1:15-16, 19, 21, 23 (July 1, 1927); 
Annual no., 1927:43, 45, 47, 50-51; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, 
no. 7:266-271 (July 15, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 31:16, 36, 38, 
40 (July 30, 1927); C. A. 21:4063. 

Riatt, Wm. Bamboo pulp. The Cuttack project in India. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 6:420, 422, 424 (Feb. 11, 
1927). 

Raitt, Wm. Paper from bamboo. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
88 no. 11:796, 798, 800; no. 12:876, 878, 880, 882; no. 13:972, 
974 (Sept. 9-23, 1927); Paper Making 46, no. 10:320 (Oct, 1927); 
Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 10:399-403; no. 11:449-452 (Oct. 
15, Nov. 15, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 16:48-50 (Oct. 20, 
1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 39:1199-1200 (Sept. 30, 
1927). 

Strachan, James. Bamboo prospects. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 88, no. 5:324, 326 (July 29, 1927); cf. no. 7:548. 

Voigt, Alban. Bamboo as a papermaking material. 
Papierfabr. 58, no. 6:165 (Feb. 12, 1927). 


Barkers 


Alfthan, Harry. Barking drums. Pappers och Trav. Finland 
1927, no. 2; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 12:353 (Mar. 26, 1927). 

Hoyer, F. New method of barking pulp wood. Z. Ver. deut. 
Ing. 71:1366-1368 (Sept. 24, 1927). 


Beaters and Beating 


Bjorkman, Carl B. New rapid method for determining the 
degree of beating of pulp. Pappers och Trav. Finland 1927, no. 
2; Wochbl. Papierfabr, 58, no. 11:323 (Mar. 19, 1927). 

Brecht, Walter, and Schaun, Erich. Measuring the degree of 
beating of wood with the Schopper-Riegler apparatus. Papier- 
fabr. 25, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 1927:45-60. 
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Operating the Following Groups of Mills: 


NEKOOSA: Paper, Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate Pulps 

PORT EDWARDS: Paper, Ground Wood, Sulphite, Bleached Sulphite 
SOUTH CENTRALIA: Hydro Electric Power—25 Million Kilowatts Anually 
NEPKO LAKE: Hydro Electric Power—5 Million Kilowatts Annually 
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Clark, James d’A. Paper stock treatment. Paper Trade 
J. 84, no. 1:61-62 (Jan. 6, 1927). 

Folsom, C. P. High speed beater design. Paper Mill 50, 
no. 49: 6, 36 (Dec. 3, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 23:40, 
42 (Dec. 8, 1927). 

Gottléber, Martin. Short and smeary. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
58, no. 27:839-842 (July 9, 1927). 

Green, Arthur B. The technical man’s field. Paper Trade 
J. 84, no. 8:137-139 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, 
no. 1:13-15 (1927); C. A. 21; 1353. 

Hammill, George K. The technic of using glue in the 
beater. Paper Mill 50, no. 28:4, 46 (July 9, 1927); World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 5:338, 340 (July 29, 1927); C. A. 
21:2982. 

Hoffmann, A. M. Air improves work of beater. 
J. 85, no. 14:55 (Oct. 6, 1927). 

Hollander question. Papierfabr. 25, no. 19:290-291 (May 8 
1927). 

Mallickh, H. A new large hollander. 
58, no. 37:1138-1144 (Sept. 17, 1927). 

Marx, R. Notes on a few beater house problems. Proc. 
Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland, 7, pt. 
2:184-192 (Mar., 1927); Paper Maker 73, no. 1:14-18 (Jan. 1, 
1927). 

Milne, Samuel. A study of the beater. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 87, no. 15:1170, 1172, 1174, 1176; no. 16:1258, 1260 (Apr. 
15, 22, 1927); Paper Maker, 73, no. 5:499, 501, 503, 505 (May 
2, 1927); Annual no., 1927:80-84; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, 
no. 5:187-189 (May 16, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 21:20, 22, 
24, 34 (May 21, 1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 24:54-57 (June 
16, 1927); T. S. 85:192. 

Milne’s patent beater. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
24:1858, 1860 (Dec. 9, 1927). 

Morgan, Howard W., and Libby, C. E. The effect of hy- 
drogen ion concentration on the hydration of cellulose. Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 19:55-58; no. 20:52-59 (Nov. 10, 17, 1927). 

Papyro. The beating and blending of pulps. Papeterie 49, 
no. 19:394, 397; no. 10:445-449 (May 10, 25, 1927). 

Porrvik, G. Investigation of beaten and unbeaten pulps. 
Svensk Pappers-Tid. 30:12 (1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 
no. 9:261-262 (Mar. 5, 1927). 

Rowe, J. W. The effect on cellulose fibers of treatment in 
the papermaker’s beater. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
26:2058, 2060; no. 27:2104, 2106, 2108, 2110, 2150, 2152 (Dec. 
23, 30, 1927). 

Ruhlemann, Fritz. Methods and apparatus for testing the 
degree of beating. Papierfabr. 25, Fest—u, Auslandheft, 1927: 
72-75. 

Schwalbe, Carl G. Wood pulp and 
Papierfabr. 25, no. 31:481-485 (July 31, 1927). 

Simonds, Herbert. Beater tackle. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 
23:43 (Dec. 8, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 50:24, 26 (Dec. 10, 
1927). 

Stel, H. W. Use of non-rusting steel in paper making. Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:122 (1927). 

Strachan, James. Hydration of cellulose in papermaking. 
Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6, 
no. 2:139-167; discussion, 177-188; 7, no. 1:48-56 (1926). 

Williamson, Harry. The degree of hydration. Paper Mill 
50, no. 22:28, 30, 67-68 (May 28, 1927); Paper Ind. 9, no. 
3:415-418 (June, 1927); C. A. 21:2797; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
25, no. 23:731-733 (June 9, 1927). 


Wyss, F. The Huber double hollander compared with the 
new large hollander. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 43:1329- 
1331 (Oct. 29, 1927). 

See also Rod Mill. 


Paper Trade 


Wochbl. Papierfabr. 


cellulose slime. 


Belts 


Loudon, E. W. Efficient belt management. 
no. 11:6, 20 (Mar. 12, 1927). 
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Performance of Vim belting under severe conditions in paper 
mill. Paper Mill 50, no. 29:37, 44 (July 16, 1927). 


Bibliography 

Bibliography of current paper trade literature. Paper Makers’ 
Mo. J. 65, no. 1:16-17; no. 2:50-51; no. 3:88-89; no. 4:134-135; 
no. 5:181, 183; no. 6:227, 229; no. 7:264-265; no. 8:319-320; no. 
9:355-356; no. 10:408-409; no. 11:457, 459 (1927). 

Carson, F. T. Bibliography of paper sizing. Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 10, no. 1:145 (1927). 

Papermaker’s Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 1912 
(Inc.). Bibliography of periodical publications on papermak- 
ing and allied subjects during 1925. London, The Association, 
1925. 48 p. 

West, Clarence J. United States patents on papermaking, 
1926. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 17:58-61 (Apr. 28, 1927); Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:168-170 (1927). 

West, Clarence J. United States patents on papermaking, 
1927. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 19:47-48; no. 23:47; 85, no. 3:54; 
no. 8:55 (May 12, June 9, July 21, Aug. 25, 1927). 

West, Clarence J. Report on abstracts and bibliography. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:155 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 10, no. 1:25 (1927). 

West, Clarence J., and Papineau-Couture, A. Bibliography 
of papermaking for 1926. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:217-260 
(Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:146-167 (1927). 


Black Liquor 

Anable, A. Continuous chemical reclaiming in a modern soda 
pulp mill. Paper Ind. 9, no. 7:1146-1147 (Oct., 1927). 

Coombs, F. E. Practical recovery of chemicals from black 
liquors in sulphate mills. Chem. Met. Eng. 34, no. 7:410-412 
(July, 1927); C. A. 21:3217. 

Hasselstroem, Torshen. Sulphate black liquor investigation. 
The quantity of palmitic acid in pine oil. Paper Trade J. 85, 
no. 1:49-53 (July 7, 1927); C. A. 21:2984. 

Hausen, J. Evaparator for the waste liquor of the sulphate 
pulp industry. Papierfabr. 25, Fest- u. Auslandheft, 1927:115- 
118. 

Holmes, J. Notes on soda recovery plant, with special refer- 
ence to the vacuum evaporator, and to consideration of digest- 
ers and recovery plant as a heat using unit. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland, 7, no. 1:27-45 
(1926). 

Macdonald, J. L. A. Some aspects of the manufacture of 
fibrous cellulose. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 4:302, 
304, 306, 308 (July 22, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 34:20, 22, 24 
(Aug. 20, 1927). 

Kelemen, Geza. Heat requirements in the soda oven room 
and a method of improving the same. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
58, no. 17:506-511 (Apr. 30, 1927). 

Recovery of soda black liquor . Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 
no. 13:409-411 (Mar. 31, 1927). 


Bleaching 

Arnot, J. M. Liquid chlorine. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
88, no. 9:644, 646 (Aug. 26, 1927). 

Bleaching of paper pulp. Mon. Papeterie Francaise 58:396- 
399 (Sept. 1, 1927). 

Clark, J. D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North Amer- 
ica. X. Bleaching. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 4:119- 
120 (Jan. 27, 1927). 

Cottrall, Leslie G. Comparative merits of high and low con- 
sistency bleaching of wood pulp. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 
11:469 (Nov. 15, 1927); Paper Maker, Annual no., 1927:33, 
35-37, 39, 41-42. 

Curran, C. E., and Baird, P. K. Bleaching of wood pulp. V. 
The effect of consistence as influenced by the bleach ratio. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 15:45-47 (Apr. 14, 1927); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 10, no. 1:98-100 (1927); Paper Ind. 9, no. 4:618:619 
(July, 1927); T. S. 85:192; C. A. 21:2187. 
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Aetna Paper Mill Corp. 
Algonquin Paper Corp. 

Allied Paper Mills 

American Can Co. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 


Bagasse Products Corp. 
D. M. Bare Paper Co. 
‘Bryant Paper Co. 


Central Paper Co. 

Chillicothe Paper Co. 

Consolidated Paper Co. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


Dells Paper & Pulp Co. 

DePere Paper Mfg. Co. 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
Donnacona Paper Co. 

Dunn Sulphite Paper Co. 


Eddy Paper Corp. 
Escanaba Paper Co. 


Falls Mfg. Co. 
Filer Fibre Co. 
Flambeau Paper Co. 
Fletcher Paper Co. 


Hawthorne Paper Co. 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 
Hopper Paper Co. 


International Paper Co. 


Kalamazoo Paper Co. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kaydeross Paper Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Co. 

Knowlton Bros. 


Lafayette Box Board & Paper Co. 
Lake Superior Paper Co. 

Lawless Bros. Paper Mills, Inc. 
Lee Paper Co. 

Little Falls Paper Co., Inc. 

Lowe Paper Co. 


Acid Tanks 
Agitators 
Vomit Stacks 
Blow Pits 
Flow Boxes 


Is Your Mill Herer— 


These mills, and others, are users of 


Mac-Sim-Bar Paper Co. 

Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co. 
Menasha Paper Mills Co. 
Michigan Paper Co. of Plainwell 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Monroe Paper Co. 

Monroe Paper Products Co. 
Munising Paper Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Inc. 


North Star Straw Board Mills 
Northern Paper Mills 


Oswego Falls Corp. 


Parker-Young Co. © 

Peshtigo Paper Co. 

Piqua Straw Board Co. 

Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. 


Rex Paper Co. 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Rochester Paper Co. 


St. Maurice Valley Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saranac Pulp & Paper Co. 
Simplex Paper Corp. 


Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. 


Standard Paper Co. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Sweet Bros. Paper Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Victory Bag & Paper Co. 


Watab Paper Co. 
Watervliet Paper Co. 
Wausau Paper Millis Co. 
Western Board & Paper Co, 


Stuff Chests 
Wood Stave Pipe 
Beater Chests 
False Bottoms 
Glazed Tile Tanks 


and other wood tanks and vats of every description, 
made by specialists in paper mill tank equipment—the 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 


of 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


WHY NOT CALL IN A SPECIALIST? 


Funcke, Julius. New bleaching methods for pulp. Papierfabr. 
25, no. 15:221-228. (Apr. 10, 1927). 

Heike, W., and Westerholt, F. Behavior of bronze in cel- 
lulose bleach liquor. Z. Metallkunde 19:285-287 (1927); C. 
A. 21:3456. 

Heuser, E., and Baker, R. S. Thorne bleaching process. 
Papierfabr. 25, no, 26:557-560 (Sept. 4, 1927). 

Hooker, A. H., Jr. European bleaching methods. 
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World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 14:1092, 1094, 1096 (Sept. 
30, 1927); C. A. 21:2983. 


Dyes 
Caille, Abel. The fixation of basic dyes by vegetable parch- 
ment. Chimie et industrie 17:201-202 (Feb., 1927); Mon. 


papeterie francaise 58:137, 159 (Mar. 15, Apr. 1, 1927); Papeterie 
49 :263-267 (Mar. 25, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 3:53 (July 
21, 1927); C. A. 21:2062, 4065. 

Cline, Max. Coloring and dyes. 
36 (May 14, 1927). 

Ekholm, Ivar. Dipping and calender staining of paper. 
stuffs 28, no 10:145-146, 160 (Oct., 1927). 

Ekholm, Ivar. Fast-to-light shades on paper. Dyestuffs 28, 
no. 4:61-63 (Apr., 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 18:4 (Apr. 30, 
1927); Paper Mill 74, no. 4:359, 361 (Oct., 1927); C. A. 21: 
2188. 


Paper Mill 50, no. 20:18, 


Dye- 
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Mann, Leonard. Matching of new shades in a paper mill. 
Paper Maker 73, no. 5:485¢ (May 2, 1927). 

Matzner,—. Coloring paper pulp black. Papierfabr. 25, no. 
1:5-6 (Jan. 2, 1927); C. A. 21:1709. 

Merz, August. Making paper white. Paper Mill 50, no. 22: 
44, 46, 62 (May 28, 1927); C. A. 21:2797. 

New dyestuffs for paper tinting. Paper Maker, Intern. No., 
1926-27 :89. 

Noll, A. Testing dyes for the paper industry. Am. Dyestuff 
Rep. 16:84-86 (Feb. 7, 1927). 

Paper coloring. The dyeing of paper fibers with coal tar 
dyes in the beater. Paper Maker, Annual No., 1927:98. 

Refsaas, I. Coloring of paper. Papir-Journalen 14:278 
(1926); Zellstoff u. Papier 7, no. 9:427-429 (1927); C. A. 21: 
822. 

Roberts, J. R. Color problems in paper mills. 
50, no. 44:10, 24, 26 (Oct. 29, 1927). 

Silbermann, Henri. Hilfapparate fiir den Farben und 
Koloristen. An Hand der deutschen Patentliteratur, 1913-1925. 
Leipzig, Janecke, 1926. 173 p. 

Education 

Griffin, Martin L. Report of Committee on training in in- 
dustry. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:136 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:12 (1927); Paper Mill 50; no. 9:152 
(Feb. 26, 1927). 

Spawn, J. Norman. Are educational classes for workers 
worth while? Paper Mill 50, no. 22:40, 42, 64 (May 28, 1927); 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 23:43-44 (June 8, 1927). 

Van Oot, B. H. Education in the pulp and paper industry. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 11:10, 12, 38 (Mar. 12, 1927); Paper Ind. 
8, no. 12:2065-2068 (Mar., 1927). 

Williamson, Harry. Lessons in paper making. VIII.. Head 
box and control. IX. Aprons and shake control. X. Vari- 
ables. XI. Machine room variables. XII. The wire. XIII. 
The wire; operation. XIV. Sewing the wire. XV. Building 
the reel. XVI. Building the reel. XVII, The structural 
formation of paper. Paper Ind. 8, no. 10:1712-1716; no. 11: 
1886-1890; no. 12:2069-2071. 9, no. 2:246-250; no. 4:615-617; no. 
5:783-785; no. 6:946-949; no. 7:1113-1116; no. 8:1305-1308; no. 
9:1509-1512 (1927). 


Electric Power in Papermaking 


Barbier, Emile. Harland “interlock” paper machine drive. 
Papeterie 49:294-306 (Apr. 10, 1927). 

Beedle, A. L. Electrical measurements in the paper industry. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 20:24, 26, 28 (May 14, 1927); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. 32:999-1001 (Aug. 11, 1927); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 88, no. 10:713-714, 716, 718 (Sept. 2, 1927). 

Cronkhite, W. W. Paper industry and the electrical industry. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 46:8, 18 (Nov. 12, 1927). 

Electrification of paper mills. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 
4:113-116 (Jan. 27, 1927). 

Falls, C. W. Care of motor insulation. 
6:964-965 (Sept., 1927). 

Flint, A. D. Application of electricity in paper mills. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 43:37-38, 40 (Oct. 22, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 
10, no. 2:17-19 (1927). 

Gates, A. B. Synchronous and induction motors; control. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 46:1466-1470 (Nov. 17, 1927). 

Henderson, S. E. M. Switchboard layout for 500-ton paper 
mill. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 46:1473-1476 (Nov. 17, 
1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 23:57-60 (Dec. 8, 1927). 

Hock, K. Electricity in the paper industry. Papierfabr. 25, 
no. 17:253-260; no. 18:272-278 (Apr. 24, May 1, 1927). 

Jorstad, H. C. Electricity in the modern newspaper plant. 
Elec. J. 24, no. 5:194-198 (1927). 

Norris, R. N. Sectional electric drive for paper machines. 
Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 45:496-501 (1926). 


Paper Mill 


Paper Ind. 9, no. 


_ Chem. 
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Norris, R. N. Motors for paper machine drives. 
Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 5:143-144 (Feb. 3, 1927). 

Paine, N. D. Electrical experiences at Price Mills. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 46:10, 38 (Nov. 12, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
25, no. 46:1470-1473 (Nov. 17, 1927); Paper Ind. 9, no. 9: 
1536d-f (Dec., 1927). 

Payne, Harold J. Cutting handling costs in small plants 
(electric trucks). Paper Ind. 8, no. 10:1710-1712 (Jan., 1927). « 

Question of the profitableness of electric machine drives. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 29:898-902; no. 30:925-930 (July 
23, 30, 1927); cf. no. 35:1078-1079 (Sept. 3, 1927). 

Rogers, H. W. Development of the sectional paper machine * 
drive. Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 45:489-495 (1926), 

Rogers, H. W. Power requirements of paper machines and 
the selection of motors for drives. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25,' 
no. 47: 1497-1500 (Nov. 24, 1927). 

Rogers, H. W. Trend in paper mill sliapietiiten. 
Making 46, no. 1:23-24 (Jan., 1927). 

Scheufelen, A. Development of electric power in the paper 
industry. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 41:1252-1256 (Oct. 15, 
1927). 

Staege, Stephen A. Electrification of paper making machines. 
Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 45:480-489 (1926). 


Employees 


Pulp 


Paper 


British. papermaking—apprenticeship and training. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 19:1436, 1438, 1440; no. 20:1536, 
1538, 1540, 1542 (Nov. 4, 11, 1927). 

Lincoln, Edward L. Vocational training. 
no. 27:42, 44 (July 2, 1927). 

Paper mill management. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
23:1764, 1766, 1768 (Dec. 2, 1927). 

See also education. 


Paper Mill 50, 


Esparto 

Belani, E. Esparto as a source of cellulose for rayon, etc. 
Faserforschung 6:98-102 (1927); C. A. 21:2984. 

Boiling and bleaching esparto. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
88, no. 19:1486 (Nov. 4, 1927). 

DeCourcy, W. E. Esparto pulp. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
88, no. 13:1004 (Sept 23, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 33:22 (Aug. 
27, 1927). 

Heckford, F. Paper phenomena. 
88, no. 5:342 (July 29, 1927). 

Levi, Camillo. Libyan esparto; its commercial utilization in 
Italy and problems relating thereto. Chimie et industrie 18:156- 
158, 338-349 (1927). 

Strachan, James. Pink coloration of esparto papers. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 2:114 (July 8, 1927); Paper Mill 
50, no. 35:35 (Aug. 27, 1927); C. A. 21:4066. 


Evaporators 


Austin, H. Evaporation in chemical pulp mills. Pulp paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. .45:1439-1440 (Nov. 10, 1927); Paper Mill 
50, no. 43:18, 20 (Oct. 20, 1927). — 


Explosion Process 


Kirkpatrick, Sidney D. Converting sawmill waste into profits. 
Met. Eng. 34, no. 6:343-346 (June, 1927). 


Felts 
Paper Trade Rev., 88, no. 12:932 


World’s Paper Trade Rev. 


Care of felts. World’s. 
(Sept. 16, 1927). 

Mason, W. H. Pulp and board from steam exploded wood. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:131-136 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc- 
Papers 10, no. 1:7-12 (1927); C. A. 21:1353. 

Herzog, G. Faults in paper machine felts. 
ber. 7:1013-1015 (1926); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 


Melliand’s Textil- © 
58, no. 3:71-73 
(Jan. 22, 1927); Papierfabr. 25, no. 18:269-272 (May 1, 1927); 
C. A. 21:494, 1709. : 
Huyck, F. C., and Sons. Kenwood bulletin book. Albany 
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N. Y. F. C. Huyck and Sons, 1927. 
bulletins on the general subject of felts. 

Schubert, Arthur. Automatic sieve and felt regulating device. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no, 15:452-453 (Apr. 16, 1927). 

Starkie, W. J. Care and application of felts. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 87, no. 12:920, 922, 924 (Mar. 25, 1927); discussion, 
no. 13:1052, 1054, 1056 (Apr. 1, 1927); Paper Maker, Annual 
No., 1927:65-68; 73, no. 4:391, 394-395 (Apr. 1, 1927); Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 4:139 (Apr. 14, 1927); Paper Trade J. 
84, no. 20:52-53 (May 19, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 24:16, 18 
(June 11, 1927). 


117 p. Consists of 26 


Fillers 


Breitveit, K. Investigation of the suitability of Russian clays 
for paper loading. Bum. Prom. 4, no, 4:235-250 (Apr., 1925). 

Loading of paper. Pepeterie 49:201-205 (Mar. 10, 1927); 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 22:51-52 (Dec. 1, 1927). 

Lorenz, Rudolf. New apparatus for measuring the particle 
size of paper fillers. Papierfabr. 25, no. 34:525-530 (Aug. 21, 
1927). 

Lorenz, Rudolf, and Seiderei, Otto. Investigation of the 
dispersion of paper fillers. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 10:281- 
284; no. 16:472-477; no. 24:735-738; no. 26:807-810; no. 42: 
1287-1291 (Mar. 12, Apr. 23, June 18, June 30, Oct. 22, 1927). 

Rotospray. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 3:28 (Jan. 20, 1927). 

Atsuki, K., and Nakamura, M. Mechanism of the loading of 
paper. Cellulose Ind. 2:46-60 (1927); C. A. 22:163. 

Remington, J. S. Paper loadings. Ind. Chemist 2:430-432 
(1926); C. A. 21:649. 

Filters 


Anable, A. Dorr vacuum filter. 
16:51 (Oct. 20, 1927). 

Davis, M. W. Continuous vacuum filters. Paper Mill 50, no. 
42: 18, 36 (Oct. 15, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 15:56 (Oct. 
13, 1927). 

Morrison, H. A. Multiple duty on drum filters. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 10:49-50 (Mar. 10, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 
10, no. 1:118-119 (1927). 


Paper Trade J. 85, no. 


General 


Clark, G. L. X-rays and their application to industry. Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:63-76 (1927). 

Clark, J. d’A. Pulp and paper manufacturer in North Amer- 
ica. A review of present day practice. Proc. Tech. Sect., Pa- 
permakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 7, no. 2:221-311 (1927). The 
last sections appeared also in Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 
9:283-285; no. 10:305-306, 326 (Mar. 3, 10, 1927). Other sec- 
tions are noted under the proper headings. 

Duxbury, Norman. Canada and America revisited. Some 
impressions and comparisons. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ 
Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland, 7, no. 1:130-149(1926). 

Gottstein, Hans. Reminiscences of America. Papierfabr. 25, 
no. 51:795-798(Dec. 18, 1927). 


MacDonald, J. L. A. Some aspects of the manufacture of 
fibrous cellulose. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 46:251-261T (1927); Pa- 
per Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no 8:307-312; no 9:366-367,369, 371, 
373, 375, 377; no. 10:404-406 (Aug.-Oct., 1927); Paper Maker 
74, no. 2:135, 137, 139, 141-143, 145, 147, 150-151 (Aug. 1, 1927); 
C. A. 21:2982. 

Griinewald, W., and Sensenhauser, G. Papierhandel. Ein 
Hilfsbuch fiir Papierhandler, - Verarbeiter und - Verbraucher. 
Berlin, Carl Hoffman, 1927. 256 p. 

Miiller, Friedrich. Die Papierfabrikation und deren Mas- 
chinen. I Die Roh- und Halbstoffe, sowie das Ganzzeug. 
Biberach-Riss, Giinther-Staib, 1926. Reviewed in Papierfabr, 
25 :138. 

Rys, L. My impressions of mills in North America. 
per Mill 50, no. 22:26, 85 (May 28, 1927). 

Weston, Harry E. A book on “paper”. Syracuse, N. Y., 
The Syracuse Univ. Bookstore, 1927. 77 p. 


Pa- 
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Alibaux, H. French paper industry in the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. Paper Maker, Intern. no., 1926-27 :62-63. 

Baker, Hugh P. Fifty years of Association work in the 
paper industry. Paper Mill 50, no. 8:12, 14, 18, 20, 22 (Feb. 
26, 1927); Paper Ind. 8, no. 12:2183-2184, 2187, 2189, 2191, 
2193 (Mar., 1927). 

Elliott, Harrison. History of wood pulp. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 25, no. 29:931-932; no. 38:1195 (July 21, Sept 22, 1927); Pa- 
per Trade J. 85, no. 4:45-46 (July 28, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
31:22, 26 (July 30, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 8: 
327, 329 (Aug. 15, 1927) 

Glazed paper industry. 
26, 1927). 

Héssle, Friedr. von. Baravian paper history. Papierfabr. 25, 
no. 7:102-107; no. 11:164-166; no. 16:243-246; no. 20:302-305; 
no. 26:402-405; no. 29:450-452; no. 31:485-488; no. 32:501-503; 
no. 48:751-753; no. 51:803 (1927). 

Héssle, Friedr. von. Old paper mills of the Rhine pro- 
vinces. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 6:169-171; no. 13:383-386; 
no. 17:503-505; no. 19:573-577; no. 20:614-617; no. 24A:14-25; 
no. 35:1070-1075; no. 42:1283-1287; no. 46:1403-1408 (1927). 

Hunter, Dard. Primitive papermaking (book review). 
per Trade J. 85, no. 11:49-50 (Sept. 15, 1927); cf. no. 9:56, 

Killermann, S. Jacob Christian Schaffer’s paper experiments 
(1765-1772). Papierfabr. 25, no. 43:665-670 (Oct. 23, 1927). 

Klein, A. St. Progress in pulp manufacture during the last 
forty years. Zellstoff u. Papier 7, no. 2:53-56 (1927). 

Lamm, L M. Tariff history of the paper industry of the 
United States, 1789-1922. American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, Special Report No. 8. 1927. 32 p. 

Martell, P. History of the paper industry in Silesia. 
fabr. 25, Fest-u. Auslandheft, 1927:36-41. 

Merkel, Johannes. Silesian paper history. The three paper 
mills in Oberlauf des Queis. Wochbl. Papierfabr., 58, No. 24A: 
10-14 (June 18, 1927). 

New England’s pioneer paper makers. 
31:24, 26 (July 30, 1927). 

Old history of the paper industry in Norrképing. Svensk 
Pappers-Tid. 30:446 (1927); Papierfabr. 25:754. 

Paper industry in confederation days (Canada). 
Mag. Con. 25, no. 26:823-828 (June 30, 1927). 

Selwyn-Brown, Arthur. History of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. Suppl. to Paper Trade J., Feb. 24, 1927. 28 
p. Abstr. in Paper Ind. 8, no. 12:2083-2089 (Mar. 1927). 

Steinbach, Julius. History of photographic paper raw stock. 
Papier-Ztg. 52, no. 36:1198 (May 4, 1927). 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration. 

Escourrou, Rene, and Carpentier, Paul. The value of pH 
determination as a control method in the manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp. Papeterie 49:690-697, 737-741, 782-786 (Aug. 10- 
Sept 10, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 26:37-42 (Dec. 29, 1927). 

Hydrogen ions and their importance in paper making. Zell- 
stoff u. Papier 7, no. 8:362-363 (1927). 

Morgan, Howard W., and Libby, C. E. The effect of hy- 
drogen ion concentration on the hydration of cellulose. Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 19:55-58; no. 20:52-59 (Nov. 10, 17, 1927). 

Roschier, H. Significance of hydrogen ion concentration in 
the manufacture of paper. Pappers och Travarutidskrift Fin- 
land no. 13:446-450 (July 15, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 
no. 37:1165-1166 (Sept. 15, 1927); C. A. 21:4066. 

Taylor, W. A. Control of acidity and alkalinity in the manu- 
facture of paper. Paper Ind. 9, no. 7:1144-1146 (Oct., 1927); 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 47:1495-1496 (Nov. 24, 1927). 


Kraft Paper 


Imitation kraft paper from straw by means 
Papeterie 49:538-542 (June 


Paper Mill 50, no. 9:160, 162 (Feb. 


Pa- 


Papier- 


Paper Mill 50, no. 


Pulp Paper 


Barbier, Emile. 
of the so-called “Gluteor” process. 
25, 1927). 
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Micoud, H. Comparative tests of rrench and Scandinavian 
kraft papers. Papier 30:531-543 (May, 1927); C. A. 21:2983. 


Lighting 
Hyde, Victor. Vital points in lighting the paper box and 
bag factory. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 6:442, 444, 446 
(Aug. 5, 1927). 
Polakov, Walter N. Daylight illumination. 
85, no. 21:45-49 (Nov. 24, 1927). 


Lignin 

Ditz, Hugo, and May, Rudolf. Autooxidation of lignin. J. 
prakt. Chem, 115:201-215 (1927); C. A. 21:1883. 

Doree, C. and Barton-Wright, E. C. Lignin. I Metalignin, 
a new type of alkali lignin. Biochem. J. 21, no. 2:290-300 
(1927). 

Freudenberg, K., and Harder M. Formaldehyde as split- 
ting product of lignin. Ber. 60:581-855 (1927); C. A. 21:1818. 

Fuchs, W. Pine wood without lignin reaction. Ber. 60:1327- 
1330 (1927). 

Fuchs, W. Theory of lignin formation. Biochem. 
30-34 (1927); Cellulosechemie 8:72-73; C. A. 21:2005. 

Fuchs, W. Thermal splitting of pine lignin. I. Silver dis- 
tillation of technical Willstatter lignin. II. Steam treatment 
of technical Willstatter lignin. Ber. 60:957-962, 1131-1133 
(1927); C. A. 2124, 2476. 

Hagglund, Erik, and Urban, Helmut. Lignin acetals. I. 
Cellulosechemie 8, no. 7:69-71 (July 3, 1927). 

Herzog, R. O., and Hillmer, A. Ultraviolet absorption spec- 
tra of lignin. Ber. 60:365-366 (1927); C. A. 21:1407. 

Klason, P. Chemical composition of lignin in spruce wood. 
Svensk Pappers-Tid. 30: 197-198, 229-231 (1927); C. A. 22:163. 

Kirschner, Karl. Lignin. Celluoseechemie 8, no. 1:--7 (Jan. 
9, 1927). 

Kiister, Wm., and Schoder, F. Lignin. II. Z. physiol. Chem. 
170:.44-59 (1927). 

Marcusson, J. Theory of lignin and oxycellulose. 
Chem. 40:48-50 (1927). 

Ritter, G. J. Crystalline substances isolated from lignin. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19:624 (1927); C. A. 21: 2797. 

Schwalbe, Carl G., and Ekenstam, Alf. af. Lignin from 
pine wood by fungi. Cellulosechemie 8, no. 2:13-15 (Feb. 6, 
1927). 

Sonn, Manfred. Experimental considerations on the defini- 
tion and characterization of lignin. Diss., 1926. Papierfabr. 25: 
13 (Jan. 2, 1927). 


Paper Trade J. 


Z. 180: 


Z. angew. 


Lubrication. 
Ernst, W. Proper lubrication. Papierfabr. 25, no. 12:177- 
180 (Mar. 20, 1927). 
Stringer, R. J. Petroleum. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermaker’s 
Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6, no. 2:189-193 (1926). 


Machinery 


Baudisch, Carl. Progress in the paper 
deut. Ing. 71:676-678 (1927). 

Belani, E. New special paper machine. 
19:295-300 (May 8, 1927). 

Champion fourdrinier. Paper Mill 50, no. 37:5-6 (Sept. 10, 
1927). 

Clark, J. D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North Amer- 
ica. XIII, Paper machines. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 7; 
213-215; no. 8:255-256 (Feb. 17, 24, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
1:19-20, 22 (Jan. 1, 1927). 

Francis, D. R. The universal hydraulic variable speed gear 
and its application to paper mill drives. Paper Mill 50, no. 


industry. Z. Ver 


Papierfabr. 25, no. 


22:71-76 (June 2, 1927). 

Harvey, Tom. Harvey, Lewellen caliper control. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 22:85 (June 2, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no, 22: 
54 (May 28, 1927). 
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Hauser, Albert, The knot catcher and its use. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 58, no. 24A:114-116 (June 18, 1927). 

Korner, J. Section driving of paper machines. 
Uppl. C (Kemi) 56:73-77 (1926); C. A. 21:2798. 

Knuckey, D. H. Advances in paper mill drives. 
8, no. 11:1904-1911 (Feb., 1927). 

Kuhn, Anton D. J. Automatic pulp introducing and mixing 
system in the printing paper industry. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
58, no. 19:564-569 (May 14, 1927). 

Lassberg, Frhr. von. Technical innovations in the pulp and 
paper industry. Z. Ver. deut. Ing. 71:585-594 (1927); C. A. 
21:2384; Engineering Progress 8, no. 11:281-290. 

Macklem, G. A. High speed news print machines. 
Mill 50, no. 42:20, 22, 24, 26 (Oct. 15, 1927). 

MacNaughton, W. G. Machine speeds have increased in 
paper making. Chem. Met. Eng. 34, no. 4:258-259 (Apr., 1927). 

Malkin, B. Some features of recent developments in pa- 
per machines. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 46:1477-1479 
(Nov. 17, 1927). 

New features in mechanical design. 
1730-1734c (Jan., 1927). 

New roll grinding machinery. 
(Aug. 11, 1927). 

Nuttall, J. The papermaking machine; a chat about the wet 
end., Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 
7, no. 1:96-100 (1926). 

Nuttall, J. The papermaking machine; a walk from the stuff 
trap to the roll. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. 
Brit. Ireland 6, no, 1:113-122 (1925). 

Reliability of paper making machinery bearings. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 24:1948, 1950, 1952 (June 17, 1927). 

Roestel, R. The paper machine drive, then and now. Wochbl. 
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Scott, James. Potato stem pulp. Paper Maker 74, no. 3: 
262-263, 265 (Sept. 1, 1927); C. A. 21:4065. 

Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W. Caroa fiber as a 
papermaking material. National Bur. Standards, Tech. Paper 
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6:53 (Aug. 11, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 9:365, 381, 
383 (Sept. 15, 1927). 

Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W. Manila rope waste 
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chim. ind. 1:412-413 (1926); C. A. 21:1008. 

Strachan, James. The microscopical structure of papermak- 
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Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6, no. 1:128- 
137 (1925). 

Sulphite pulp from Abies pectinata. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 
no. 24:744-745; no. 38:1166-1167. (June 18, Sept. 24, 1927). 

Theze, A. T. Practical observations on.the use of paper 
made from West African corkwood. Bibl. inst. nat. agron. 
colon. 1926:73; Chimie et industrie 17:448 (Mar., 1927); C. A. 
21:2983. 

Thiriet, A. The pulping of West African corkwood. Bibl. 
inst. nat. agron. colon. 1926:65-72; Chimie et industrie -17:449 
(Mar., 1927); C. A. 21:2983. 
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Chem. Ind. (Japan) 30:145-147 (1927); C. A. 21:1350. 
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triaca) as a paper making material Papier 30:731-736 (July, 
1927); Papeterie 49:697-702 (Aug. 10, 1927). 

Vidal, L. and Aribert, M. Paper making tests carried out 
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Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6, no. 1:4-11 
yal Vincent S. Why paper stretches. 
Trade Rev. 88, no. 13:990 (Sept. 23, 1927). 

Pulp Testing 

Abrams, Allen. Report of testing freeness of pulp. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 8:181 (Feb. 24, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
9:108, 116 (Feb. 26, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:40 
(1927); C. A. 21:1352. 

Bentzen, Th. Stain for microscopic determination of fibers. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 9:49-50 (Mar. 3, 1927); C. A. 21: 
_ Carl B. Quick method for determining the de- 
gree of cooking. Paper and Timber J. Finland, No. 2 (Jan. 
31, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 18:59-60 (Nov. 3, 1927); 
Papierfabr. 25, “no. 47 :729-730 (Nov. 20, 1927). 

Bubeck, Hermann. Method and experiments on the determina- 
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(Oct. 2, 1927). 

Cameron, E. Parke. Control testing of wood pulp. 
Chem. Met. 10:255-257 (1926); C. A. 21:175. 
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16:52 (Oct. 20, 1927). 
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336 (1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58:1079 (1927). 

Clark, J. D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North 
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Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 3:83-85 (Jan. 20, 1927). 

Codwise, Philip W. Freeness test in roofing felt manufac- 
ture. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 4:52-54 (July 28, 1927). 
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Davis, D. S. Effect of temperature upon freeness of sul- 
phite pulp. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, no. 1:162-165 (Jan., 1927); 
T. S. 85:172; C. A. 21:1710. 

Davis, D. S. Freeness of ground wood pulp. 
Chem. 19, no. 1:84-86 (Jan., 1927); C. A. 21:1710. 

Draz, Charles. The determination of moisture in sulphite 
pulp. Rev. Univ. Soies et Soies Artif. 2:485, 487 (June, 1927); 
Paper Ind. 9, no. 7: 1148 (Oct., 1927). 

Ehrenfried, A. Determination of the chlorine consumption of 
pulps. Papierfabr. 25, no. 9:130-131 (Feb. 27, 1927). 
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C. A. 21:1350. 
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no. 9:92-102 (Feb. 26, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 
17:537, 540 (Apr. 28, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1: 
34-37 (1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 9:359-360 (Sept. 
15, 1927); Papierfabr, 25, no. 47:733-734 (Nov. 20, 1927); C. 
A. 21:1350, 
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15, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 49:1583-1588 (Dec. 
8, 1927); C. A. 21:4063. 
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Ware, Mass. Chicago—1843 Transportation Bldg. 


Carried by Distributors Throughout the United States 


I 


Paper Mill 50, no. 49:20, 22, 24 (Dec. 3, 1927); Paper Ind. 
9, no. 9:1536a-1536c (Dec., 1927). 

Paty, Marcel Henri. Effect of age on the composition of the 
wood of maritime pine. Chimie et industrie 18:204-210 (1927). 

Reinhold, Gerhard. Die Papierholzverforgung. Berlin, Ver- 
lag der Papier-Ztg., 1927. Review in Papier-Ztg. 52:3386. 

Robertson, Reuben B. How are we to obtain fast growth of 
the right kind of timber. Paper Mill 50, no. 47:24, 26-27 (Nov. 
19, 1927). 

Rogers, Sherman. West coast’s future as source of paper. 
Paper Mill, 50 no. 2:12 (Jan. 8, 1927). 

Thraysen, A. C., and Bunker, H. J. Use of decayed wood 
in wood pulp manuufacture. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 
9:361-362 (Sept. 15, 1927). 

Wells, Sidney D., and Rue, John D. Suitability of American 
woods for paper pulp. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bull. 1485, 1927. 102 
p. Abstr. in Paper Trade J. 85, no. 5:49-50 (Aug. 4, 1927); 
Papierfabr. 25, no. 48:745-749; no. 49:761-766; no. 51:798-803 
(Nov. 27, Dec. 4, 18, 1927). 

See also Papermaking materials. 


Pumps 


Bearce, G. D. Pumping groundwood 11 miles. Paper Trade 
J. 84 no. 8:140-141 (Feb. 24, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 
no. 12:277-278 (Mar. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 
1:16-17 (1927). 

Genberg, G. P. Pumping bleached sulphite from Canada to 
the United States. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:141-142 (Feb. 24, 
1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 12:278-279 (Mar. 24, 
1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:17-18 (1927). 

Hamm, J. A. The history and art of pumping and jordaning. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 10:2, 6, 8, 46 (Mar. 5, 1927). 

MacDiarmid, A. A. Pumping groundwood at Kenogami. 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:19 (1927). 

MacNeille, M. B. Developments in the pumping of paper 
stock. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 2:47-50 (July 14, 1927); Paper 
Mill 50, no. 29:20, 22, 24, 26 (July 16, 1927). 

Mead, Stanton W. Pumping unbleached sulphite about 4 
miles. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:141 (Feb. 24, 1927); Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 12:378 (Mar. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 10, no. 1:17 (1927). 

Wikel, J. M. Centrifugal pumps in the paper industry. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 20:20, 22, 28 (May 14, 1927). 


Rags 
Shaw, M. B., and Bicking, G. W. Paper making from rags. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 11:48-49 (Mar. 17, 1927). 
Strobach, C. Cooking and bleaching of rags. 
pierfabr, 58, no. 24A:26-37; no. 38:1164-1165; 
1260 (June 18, Sept. 24, Oct. 15, 1927). 


Raw Materials 
Application of heavy chemicals in pulp and paper manu- 
facture. Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1926-27: 70-71. 
Future of unlimited sodium sulphate mine. Paper Ind. 8, no. 
12:2229. 2231 (Mar., 1927). 
Salt cake. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 4:145, 147 (Apr. 14, 
1927), 


Wochbl. Pa- 
no. 41:1257- 


Recording Instruments 

Corin, M. F. Carbon dioxide recorders. 
no. 22:90 (June 2, 1927). 

Ginsberg, Ismar. Automatic regulation 
Paper Mill 50, no. 51:20, 22 (Dec. 17, 1927). 

Kuhn, A. D. J. Automatic regulation of the density of half- 
oon in paper making. Zellstoff u. Papier 7, no. 6:232-235 

27). 

Money earning value of electrical instruments in paper mill 
“y power plant. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 7:38, 40, 42, 44 (Aug. 

» 1927), 

Suitable tachometers yield double dividends. Paper Trade J. 
85, no. 21:30, 32, 34, 36 (Nov. 24, 1927). 


Paper Trade J. 84, 


in. papermaking. 
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Refiners 


Andrews, C. K. Ground wood screenings refiners. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 9:90, 102 (Feb. 26, 1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 
10:50-51 (Mar. 10, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:119- 
120 (1927). 

Research 

Cellulose research laboratory. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 
no. 30:947-950; no. 40:1262-1265 (July 28, Oct. 6, 1927). 

Green, Arthur B. The technical man’s field. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. 9:277-280 (Mar. 3, 1927). 

History of the cellulose research laboratory. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. 40:1257-1261 (Oct. 6, 1927). 

Lund, F. Practical help and scientific sympathy. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 9:674, 676, 678 (Mar. 4, 1927); Paper 
Mill 50, no. 14:6, 8 (Apr. 2, 1927). 

West, Clarence J. Industrial research laboratories. 
Trade J. 85, no. 6:49-53 (Aug. 11, 1927). 

Wise, Louis E. Interesting pulp and paper laboratories of 
Europe. IV. Compiegne, France—The unique pulp mill of 
Emile Mayen at Venette. V. Eberswalde, Germany—The ex- 
periment station for the chemistry of wood and cellulose. VI. 
Céthen, Anhalt, Germany—The institute of paper technology 
at the Friedrichs-Polytechnikum. Paper Ind. 9, no. 2:231-235; 
no. 4:607-615; no. 6: 937-946 (May, July, Sept., 1927). 


Rod Mill 

Rue, John D. The rod mill as a refiner and beater. 
Assoc: Papers 10, no. 1:96-97 (1927). 

Rue, John D., and Wells, Sidney D. The rod mill in the 
pulp and paper industry. Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:94-95 
(1927); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 1:42, 44, 46 (Jan. 
7, 1927). 

Stemmler, E. F. Rod mill in preparation of wood pulp. 
Paper Trade J. 84, no. 22:86-87 (June 2, 1927); C. A. 21: 
2797. 

Wells, Sidney D. The Marcy rod mill in the paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 17:115-116 (Oct. 27, 1927). 


Rolls 


Ball bearings in table rolls. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 5:65 
(Feb. 3, 1927). 

Calender rolls. 
1927). 

Care and study of rubber rolls. 
(June, 1927). 

Driving upper press rolls. 
(1927). 

Paper machine rolls from granite. 
5:161 (May, 1927). 

Pemberton, W. Granville. Rubber covered press rolls. Proc. 
Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 7, pt. 2:201- 
204 (Mar., 1927). 

Rollin, J. Colored printing of paper and cardboard by means 
of engraved rubber rolls. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
12:890, 892, 894 (Sept. 16, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 6:47- 
48 (Aug. 11, 1927). 

Rolls of paper making machines and their requirements. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 7, no. 3:108-110 (1927). 

Rubber (covered rolls) in paper machinery. 
World 76, no. 4:190-192 (1927). 

Safety 

Everest, D. C. Why safety is worth while. 
no. 7:1150-1151 (Oct., 1927). 

Gleason, Walter A. Pulp yard hazards. 
20:10 (May 14, 1927). 

Keefer, W. Dean. Safety and its relation to production. 
Paper Ind. 9, no. 4:621-622 (July, 1927). 

Lundrigan, John. Practical experience in accident production. 
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Paper 


Tech. 


Paper Trade J. 84, no. 25:45-51 (June 23, 
Paper Ind. 9. no. 3:419-422 
Supercalender 16, no. 9: 748-749 


Paper Making 46, no. 


India Rubber 


Paper Ind. 9, 


Paper Mill 50, no. 
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“If wishes were horses all beggars would ride” 
—so instead of wishing others a prosperous New 
Year, we are pledging ourselves to work hard— 
strive earnestly—build carefully to make a better 
product—to correct our faults and to remedy our 
shortcomings,—to set such an example in the con- 
duct of our business that we may deserve prosper- 
ity and help to make more prosperous those whom 
we serve and with whom we come in contact. 


In addition to our line of staple products 
—coated, printed and embossed box cover- 
ings, waxed paper, gummed paper and tape, 
etc.—we are gradually extending our lines 
of novelties—such as Nirvana, Tangleline, 
Metalad and other specialties, and offering a 
number of papers suitable for folders, book- 
lets, advertising matter, etc. Correspondence 
relative to these products is invited. 


S 
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NASHUA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mills at Nashua, N. H., Middle- 
town, Ohio. Canada. Sales 
Offices in all principal 
cities 
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Paper Trade J. 85, no. 14:40, 42, 44 (Oct. 6, 1927); Paper Mill 
50, no. 40:16, 38-39 (Oct. 1, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 
no, 39; 1213-1214 (Sept. 29, 1927). 


Mead, W. L. Safety and employment. Paper Mill 50, no. 
40:22, 24 (Oct. 1, 1927). 

Phillips, G. W. The A. B. C. of paper mill safety organiz- 
ation. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 9:38 (Mar. 3, 1927). 

Record, Alvin F. Accident analyses, records and costs. 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 14:44, 46 (Oct. 6, 1927); Paper Mill 50, 
no 41:24, 26 (Oct. 8, 1927). 

Record, Alvin F. Eye hazards in the paper industry. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 19:36 (May 12, 1927). 

Rogers, B. D. Plant inspection and safety committees. 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 22:22, 24 (Dec. 1, 1927); Paper Ind. 9, 
no. 7:1167, 1169 (Oct., 1927). ; 

Slater, J. H. Selling safety in paper mills to superintendents. 
Paper Ind. 9, no. 7:1156, 1159 (Oct., 1927). 


Savealls 


Savealls. Papierfabr. 25, no. 4:60 (Jan. 23, 1927). 

Youngchild, C. E. White water systems. Paper Mill 50, 
no. 40; 18, 36 (Oct. 1, 1927); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
19:1470, 1472 (Nov. 4, 1927). 


Sizing 

Allan, J. S. Gelatine. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ As- 
soc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 7, no. 1:69-87 (1926). 

Analysis of paper sizing. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 4 
132-134 (Apr. 4, 1927). 

Arledter, Fritz. Paper sizing. Papier-Ztg. 52, no. 99:3354, 
3356 (Dec. 10, 1927). 

Arnot, J. Melrose. Mechanism of rosin sizing. Proc. Tech. 
Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6. no. 1:95-105 
(1925). 

Carson, F. T. Measurement of paper sizing. Paper Trade 
J. 84, no. 11:43-44 (Mar. 17, 1927); National Bur. Standards, 
Tech. Paper No. 326. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no, 2:53-55 
(Feb. 15, 1927). 

Chintschin, L. Decreasing the capacity of beaten pulp for 
sizing. Bum. Prom. 6, 336 (1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 
1106 (1927). 

Chintschin, L. Sizing of paper with rosin size. 
6:547 (1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58:1334 (1927). 

Hamill, G. K., Gottschalk, V. H., and Bicking, G. W. Sur- 
face sizing of paper with glue. Paper Trade J. 83, no. 23:39-43 
(1926); Papierfabr. 25, no. 9:133-135 (Feb. 27, 1927). 

Hamill, George K., Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W. 
Glue as a beater sizing. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 3:38-43 (Jan. 
20, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 8:44 (Feb. 19, 1927); Paper Mak- 
ers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 5:179, 181 (May 16, 1927); C. A. 21:1008. 

Kennedy, George F. The use of wood rosin in paper size. 
Wilmington, Del., Hercules Powder Co., 1927. 28 p. 

Mueller, C. E. Refining and producing high grade rosin for 
paper sizing. Paper Mill 50, no. 22:52, 60 (May 28, 1927); C. 
A. 21:2798. 

man, Erik. Rosin sizing of paper. Papierfabr. 25, no. 11: 
161-164; no. 14:208-211; no. 15:229-231; no. 20:305-310; no. 21; 
324-327; no. 26:407-411; no. 28:436-440; no. 31:489-493; no. 
32:503-506; no. 33:518-521; no. 34:535-537; no. 35:548-550( 1927); 
reprinted in Schriften des Vereins der Zellstoff- und Papier- 
Chemiker und- Ingenieure, Bd. 18. 

Postl, H. Surface sizing. Papierfabr, 25, no. 8:115-117 (Feb. 
20, 1927). 

Roschier, Helmer. Foaming of paper pulp. Papierfabr. 25, 
no. 14:211-213 (Apr. 3, 1927). 

Schwalbe, Hellm. Degree of sizing and calendering. Papier- 
fabr. 25, no. 12:173-176 (Mar. 20, 1927). 


Slitters and Rewinders 
Importance of the “riding roll” in slitting and roll-winding 


Bum. Prom. 
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machines. Paper Mill 50, no. 38:18, 36 (Sept. 17, 1927); Paper 
Maker, Annual No., 1927: 75, 77-78. 

New Sling and roll winding machine for paper box manu- 
facturers. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 7:216 (Feb. 17, 1927). 


Special Papers 

Arndt, Willy. Washable wall papers. 
141-142 (1926); C. A. 21:494. 

Avery, H. C. Waterproofing board on the machine by the 
K-B process. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 22:69-70 (June 2, 1927); 
Paper Mill 50, no. 22:36, 38, 66 (May 28, 1927); C. A. 21: 
2797. 

Belani, E. Recent advances in the manufacture of genuine 
parchment paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 37:1132-1136 
(Sept. 17, 1927). 

Cellulose acetate impregnated papers. 
548-549 (1927). 

Collin, R. Carbon paper. 
(Apr., 1927). 

Electrical properties of hard paper. Elektrotech. Ztg. 48:1297- 
1298 (Sept. 8, 1927). 

Gottléber, Martin. Safety paper. 
338-340 (May 29, 1927). 

Green, J. B. Hand made papers. Proc. Tech. Sect., Paper- 
makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 7, no. 1:90-94 (1926). 

Green, S. W. Offset printing papers. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 88, no. 4:282, 284 (July 28, 1927). 

Hoyer, F. Manufacture of tissue paper from brown pulp. 
Papier 30:1211-1216 (Nov., 1927). 

Hoyer, Fritz. Present use of boards and paperin the 
electrical industry. Papierfabr. 25, no. 23:349-351 (June 5, 1927). 

Importance of moisture in paper for lithographic purposes. 
Bum. Prom. 6, no. 4/5:272 (1927); Papierfabr. 25:772. 

Janata—. One side smooth paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 
no. 47:1438-1441 (Nov. 26, 1927). 

Job, —. Cigarette paper. The combustibility of cigarette 
paper and the danger of intoxication by the ash. Papeterie 
49:150, 153 (Feb. 25, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 2:50 (July 
14, 1927); C. A. 21:2983; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
9:658 (Aug. 26, 1927). 

Kersten, P. Special papers. 
(July 20, 1927). 

Levin, Michael. Rapid ageing of latex paper. 
World 75:83 (1926); C A. 21:494. 

Lofton, R. E. Study of the window of window envelopes for 
the purpose of developing standard specifications. National Bur. 
Standards, Tech. Paper No. 343. 1927. 15 p. Abstracted in 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 17: 113-114 (Oct. 27, 1927); Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 9:315 (Sept. 15, 1927). 

Mantell, C. L. New use for parchment paper (liner for fruit 
containers). Paper Trade J. 85, no. 24:58 (June 16, 1927); 
Paper Ind. 9, no. 1:59-60 (Apr., 1927). 

Manufacture of luminous papers. Mon. papeterie Belge 7: 
179-180 (Mar., 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 23%60 (Dec. 8, 
1927). 

Manufacture of paper finished on one side. 
fabr. 58, no. 17:511-512 (Apr. 30, 1927). 

Oddon, J. Manufacture of thin wrapping papers. 
30:873-879 (Aug., 1927). 

Oddon, Jean. Manufacture of cigarette papers. 
983-990, 1095-1105 (Sept., Oct., 1927). 

Oehler, G. Industrial applications of paper products. Z. Ver. 
deut. Ing. 1927:545-552; Paper Ind. 9, no. 5:795-799 (Aug., 
1927). 

Paper for packing metallic articles. Papierfabr. 25, no. 31: 
493 (July 31, 1927). 

von Possannner—. “Ligno-cell’ paper. 
39 :601-603 (Sept. 25, 1927). 

Postl, H. Preparation of imitation hand made paper. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 58, no. 4:105-107 (Jan. 29, 1927). 
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Kunststoffe 16: 


Plastics 3, no. 10:529, 


Mon. papeterie Belge 7:257, 259 


Papierfabr. 25, no. 22: 


Papier-Ztg. 52, no. 58:1930-1931 


India Rubber 


Wochbl. Papier- 
Papier 


Papier 30; 


Papierfabr. 25, no. 
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Postl, H. Preparation of vegetable parchment. Papierfabr. 


25, no. 19: 289-290 (May 8, 1927). 

Postl, H. Crepe paper. Papierfabr. 25, no. 17:262-264 (Apr. 
24, 1927). 

Schaudinn, K., and Traeger, L. Mechanical properties of 
hard insulating papers. Elektrotech. Z. 48:870-872, 1317-1318 


(June 23, Sept. 8, 1927). 


Scientific investigation into the uses of oiled paper for fruit 


wrapping. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 45:1437-1438 (Nov, 
10, 1927). 

Scott, James. Hand made vs. machine made paper. Micro- 
scopical comparison. Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1926-27:59- 
61. 

Scott, James. Rubber latex rag paper. Microscopical fea- 
tures. Paper Maker 73, no. 3:289-291 (Mar. 1, 1927). 

Scott, James. Vegetable parchment. Paper Maker 74, no. 
2:155-156 (Aug. 1, 1927); C. A. 21:4067. 

Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W: Research on the 
production of currency paper in the Bureau of Standards ex- 
perimental paper mill. Paper Mill 50 no. 3:16, 35-40; no. 10:18, 
40-42, 44 (Jan. 15, Mar. 5, 1927); National Bur. Standards, 
Tech. Paper No. 329 (1926); C. A. 21:1009. 

Stier, Erich. Crepe paper. Papier-Ztg. 52, no. 86:2918, 2920, 
2922 (Oct. 26, 1927). 

Suitable paper for soap wrappers. Paper Ind. 9, no. 3:424-425 
(June, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 8:317-318 (Aug. 
15, 1927). 

Sullivan, F. O. Manufacture of paper suitable for the offset 
press. Inland Printer 78:625-627 (1927). 

Tacussel, Paul. “Fibramite” a material with unlimitéd pos- 
sibilities. Papier 29:1201-1204 (Nov., 1926); Paper Trade J. 
85, no. 7:54-55 (Aug. 18, 1927). 

Tapa paper. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 14:409 (Apr. 9, 
1927). 

Tauber, Ernst. Light sensitivity of painting and drawing 
papers. Chem.-Ztg. 50:865 (1926); C. A. 21:822. 

Trebor,—. Manufacture of paper for chromolithography. 
Papier 30:545-546 (May, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 20:51 
(Nov. 17, 1927). 

Warren, F. W. Making hand-made paper in Japan. Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 2:41-42 (July 14, 1927); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 88, no. 23:1794, 1798 (Dec. 2, 1927). 

Wehrhahn, Gerhard. Feather-weight printing papers. Im- 
portance of density and its practical application. Papier-Ztg. 
52, no. 104:3509-3510 (Dec. 28, 1927). 

Weichelt, August. Buntpapier-Fabrikation. 3rd ed., revised 
and enlarged by the technical staff of Papier-Zeitung. Berlin, 
Verlag von Carl Hofmann, G. m: b. H., 1927. 448 p. Review 
in Paper Trade J. 85, no. 5:54. 

Wells, Sidney D. The moisture equilibrium of egg case 
fillers, flats and pads. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 14:56-57 (Oct. 6, 
1927); C. A. 21:4067; Paper Ind. 9, no. 9:1506-1509 (Dec., 
1927). 

Standardization 

Hazell, W. Howard. Paper standardization. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 87, no. 21:1666, 1668; no. 24:1906, 1908, 1910 (May 
27, June 17, 1927). 

Heckford, H. Paper standardization. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 88, no. 13:964 (Sept. 23, 1927). 

Zehn Jahre deutsche Normung. Berlin, Beuth-Verlag, 1927. 
148 p. Rev. in Papier-Ztg. 52:3326. 


Statistics 
Beck, Edward. Growth of paper business in Canada. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 5:4, 46 (Jan. 29, 1927). 
British paper exports. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 
14:1050, 1052 (Sept. 30, 1927). 
Buchler, Walter. China as a market for paper. Paper Mak- 
ers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 6:220-223 (June 15, 1927). 
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Burgess, C. F. Wood pulp products of Wisconsin promise 
future chemical developments. Chem. Met: Eng. 34, no. 3:166- 
167 (Mar., 1297). 

Canadian pulp and paper. Official statistics for 1926. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 18:1412, 1414 (Oct. 28, 1927). 

Finnish pulp and paper. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 
18:1428, 1430 (May 6, 1927). 

First half year’s British trade. 
no. 31:979-980 (Aug. 4, 1927). 

Kellogg, R. S. New records in news print paper. Paper Mill 
50, no. 5:2, 6 (Jan. 29, 1927). 

Mirus,—. Importance of production statistics for the paper 
industry Papierfabr. 25, no. 25:397-398 (June 19, 1927). 

Miscellaneous paper products industries in Canada, 1924-1925. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 11:351-352 (Mar. 17, 1927). 

auf der Nollenburg, Wilh: Das Papier auf dem Weltmarkt. 
Berlin, Neuen Deutschen Papier-Zeitung, 1926. 116 p. Re- 
view in Papierfabr. 25:29. 

Our foreign trade in paper. Paper Mill 50, no. 8:10, 12 (Feb. 
19, 1927). 

Paper and wood pulp production during 1925. Paper Trade 
J. 84, no. 8:88-89 (Feb. 24, 1927). 

Paper ranked seventh among the major industries. 
Trade J. 85, no. 7: 21-24, 26 (Aug. 18, 1927). 

Paper trade census of production (1924). World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 87, no. 17:1324, 1326, 1328, 1330, 1332, 1334 (Apr. 
29, 1927). Paper Making 46, no. 5: 165, 167, 169 (May, 1927); 
Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 5:166-170; no. 7:254-256 (1927). 

Pulp and paper. Principal exporting countries. Paper Mak- 
ers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 5:176-178 (May 16, 1927). 

U. S. paper census. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, no. 13: 
1012, 1014, 1016, (Sept. 23, 1927). 

Wall paper industry—census of production. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 87, no. 25:1982, 1984 (June 24, 1927). 

World’s pulp and paper industry. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
87, no. 18:1404, 1406, 1408, 1410 (May 6, 1927). 


Stream Pollution 


Jobson, C. A. Stream pollution legislation and the future 
of the paper industry in-Pennsylvania. Paper Mill 50, no. 12:20, 
22 (Mar. 19, 1927). 

Plan to utilize waste and improve streams. 
no. 50: 10, 12 (Dec. 10, 1927). 

Stream pollution in Wisconsin. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 10:43- 
47 (Sept. 8, 1927). Abstract of Special Report to Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering; Jan. 
1927. Pages 74-85 discuss treatment of pulp and paper mill 
wastes. 


Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, 


Paper 


Paper Mill 50, 


Straw 


Barbier, Emile. Imitation kraft paper from straw by means 
of the so-called Gluteor process. Papeterie 49:538-542 (1927); 
C. A. 21:2984, 

du Boistesselin, H. New commercial uses of straw. Papier 
30:499-506 (May, 1927); C. A. 21:2983. 

Bray, M. W., and Petersen, C. E. Chemistry of pulping flax 
straw. I. Hydrolysis with sodium sulphite. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
19:371-372 (Mar., 1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 23:40-42 (June 
9, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 14:10, 40 (Apr. 2, 1927); Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:55-57 (1927); C. A. 21:1351. 

Fournier, Raymond. Preliminary treatment of vegetable ma- 
terials, particularly straw. Papeterie 48:1105-1109 (Dec. 10, 
1927). 

Grumbach, E. Modern preparation of straw. Papier 30:187- 
191 (Feb., 1927). 

Schafer, Earl R., Bray, Mark W., and Peterson, Clifford E. 
Pulping: flax straw. II. Chemical studies with chlorine as a 
pulping agent. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 7:209-212( Feb. 
17, 1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:207, 209, 211, 213 (Feb. 
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24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:58-61 (1927); C. A. 
21:1351. 

Schiele, J. Hydrolysis of straw. Jahrb. Bayern 16:93-109 
(1926); C. A. 21:3457. 


Sulphate Processes 


Cable, D. E., McKee, R. H., and Simmons, R. H. Soda pulp 
investigations. I. Yield and quality of pulp as effected by 
length of chip. Tech. Assoc. Papers 10; no. 1:26-28 (1927). 

Cable, D. E., McKee, R. H., and Simmons, R. H. Soda 
pulp investigations. II, Yield and quality of pulp obtained from 
the birches and maples. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 8:157, 159, 
161, 165 (Feb. 24, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 8:243- 
247 (Feb. 24, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:29-32 
(1927); T. S. 85:181; C. A. 21:1352. 

Clark, James D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North 
America. VIII. The soda and sulphate processes. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. 2:37-42 (Jan. 13, 1927). 

Fournier, Raymond. Cooking with caustic soda. Papeterie 
49:9-13 (Jan. 10, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 11:347- 
348 (Mar. 17, 1927); C. A. 21: 2061. 

Gregertson, Bjorn. Explanation of variations in heat con- 
sumption in sulphate cooking. Papir-Journalen 14:145-147 
(1926); C. A. 21:2061. 

Griffin, Martin L. Chemistry in the soda pulp process. 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1926-27 :68-69. 

McBain, B. T. Pacific Coast opportunities for kraft pulp 
manufacture. Paper Ind. 8, no. 12:2076-2077 (Mar., 1927). 

Raitt, W. Digestion of sabai grass by the fractional sulphate 
of soda method. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 1:14 (Jan. 
15, 1927); Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1926-27:58; T. S. 85:182; 
C. A. 21:1351. 

Stevens, R. H. Report of committee on sulphate pulp. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 8:142-145 (Feb. 24, 1927); Paper Ind. 8, no. 
12:2080d-2080g (Mar., 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:110- 
113 (1927); C. A. 21:1353; T. S. 85:182. 

Use of sulphur in the preparation of caustic cooking liquors. 
Paper Trade J. 85, no. 5:62 (Aug. 4, 1927). r 

Sulphate Process—Waste Liquors 

See Black Liquors. 


Sulphite Process—General 


Alftan, Harry. Increasing production in sulphite mills. 
Papier 29: 621-624 (June, 1926); Paper Trade J. 83, no. 26:39-40 
(Dec. 23, 1927) 

Birchard, W. H. “Burnt” cooks. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 
22:49-50 (Dec. 1, 1927); 

Birchard, W. H. Chemistry of sulphite cooking. Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 12:59-62 (Sept. 22, 1927); C. A. 21:4064. 

Bray, Mark W., and Peterson, Clifford E. Chemistry of 
pulping flax straw. I. Hydrolysis with sodium sulphite. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19:371-372 (Mar., 1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 
23:40-42 (June 9, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 14:10, 40 (Apr. 2, 
1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:55-57 (1927); T. S. 85: 
172; C. A. 21:1351 

Cable, Donald C.. Sulphite pulp from spruce. Paper Trade 
J. 85, no. 13:43-49; no. 14:58-63; No. 15:50-55 (Sept. 29, 
Oct. 6, 13, 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Canada 25, No. 39:1215- 
1222; no. 41:1299-1305; no. 42:1331-1332; no. 44:1405-1408, 1422, 
1424 (1927). 

Clark, James D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North 
America. VII. The Keebra process. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
25, no. 1:7-10, 12 (Jan. 6, 1927). 

Clark, James D’A. The monosulphite process. Paper Trade 
J. 84, no. 11:49 (Mar. 17, 1927). 


Drewsen, V. Monosulphite process. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 
65, no. 1:14-16 (Jan. 15, 1927); cf. No. 2:49-50 (Feb. 15, 1927). 
Dunbar, T, L. Random thoughts on the sulphite pulp in- 
owt Paper Mill 50, no. 28:20, 22, 24 (July 9, 1927); C. A. 
:2983. 
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Escourrou, Rene, and Carpentier, Paul. Value of pH de- 
termination for controlling sulphite pulp manufacture. Chimie 
et industrie 18:13-23 (July, 1927); Papeterie 49:690-697, 737-741, 
782-786. (Aug. 10, Sept. 10, 1927); Papier 30:965-970, 1067- 
1075 (Sept., Oct., 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 26:37-42 (Dec. 
29, 1927) 

Genberg, G. P. Report of the sulphite pulp committee. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 8:165, 167 (Feb. 24, 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
9:110, 112 (Feb. 26, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:32-33 
(1927) . 

Hiagglund, Erik. Digestion of wood by a cooking liquor with 
low sulphite content. Papierfabr. 25, Fest u. Auslandheft, 1927: 
60-63; Paper Trade J. 85, no. 16:47-48 (Oct. 20, 1927). 

Hagglund, Erik. Digestion of Scotch pine by the sulphite 
process. I. Cellulosechemie 8, no. 3:25-31; no. 11:111-112 
(Mar. 6, Nov. 6, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 21:41-44 (Nov. 
24, 1927); C. A. 21:1710. 

Hagglund, Erik. Chemical reactions in sulphite digestions. 
Tekn. Tidskr., Kemi (Aufl. C) 57:56 (1927); Papierfabr. 25: 
755. 

Hausen, J. Neutral and alkaline sulphite cooking. Paper 
Ind. 8, no. 11: 1914a-1914h, 1917 (Feb., 1927); Paper Trade J. 
84, no. 9:51-60 (Mar. 3, 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:130- 
139 (1927); C. A. 21:1350. 

Helder, H. A. Use of sulphate vs. sulphite pulp in paper- 
making. Paper Mill 50, no. 22:20, 76 (May 28, 1927); Paper 
Trade J.-84, no. 22:89 (June 2, 1927); C. A. 21:2796. 

Hiller, O. Magnesium as a substitute for calcium in the 
sulphite pulp industry. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 32:982- 
983 (1927); Bum. Prom. 6, no. 4/5:232 (1927); Papierfabr. 25: 
755-756 (1927). 

Kylander, Vrio. Digestion of wood with special consideration 
of the resistance of the wood. Pappers och Travarutidskrift 
Finland, 1927, no. 2; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 13:393-394 
(Mar. 31, 1927). 

Modified sulphite pulping process. Paper Trade J. 85, no. 
8:56 (Aug. 25, 1927). 

Osborne, W. M. Hard wood and the sulphite process. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 22:22, 24, 89 (May 28, 1927); C. A. 21:2797. 

Palmen, John. Cooking of spruce chips with sulphur dioxide 
solutions of high concentrations. Paper and Timber J., Fin- 
land, 1926, no. 21, 24; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 48:1547- 
1551 (Dec. 1, 1927). 

Production of pulp with high alpha-cellulose content. Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 8:48-49 (Aug. 25, 1927). 

Rauchberg, Herbert. Acid-resisting bronzes for sulphite pulp 
mills. Papierfabr. 25, no. 30:473-477 (July 24, 1927). 

Routala, O., and Sevon, J. Chemical changes in sulphite cel- 
lulose boiling. Ann. acad. sci. Fennicae 26, no. 4. 30 p. 1926. 
C. A. 21:1708. 

Rue, John D., Wells, S. D., Rawlings, F. G., and Staidl, J. A. 
A semi-chemical pulping process. Chem. Met. Eng. 34, no. 
10:611-613 (Oct., 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:90-93 
(1927). 

Schmidt-Nielsen, S. Researches on pulp and paper at Nor- 
way’s Technical Institute during 1925-1926. Papir Journalen 
14:307-310; 15:8-13 (1926, 1927); C. A. 21:2060, 2187; Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 19:43-44 (May 12, 1927). 

Schwalbe, Carl G., and Berndt, Kurt. Digestion of pine wood 
by the sulphite process Cellulosechemie 8, no. 5/6:66-68 (May 
22, 1927). 

Semboitzki, W. Losses in sulphite stuff cooking. Zellstoff 
u. Papier 7, no. 7:313-314 (1927). 

Sulphite pulp for use in the manufacture of rayon. Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 6:226-227 (June 15, 1927). 

Swanson, W. H. Temperature schedule in sulphite pulping. 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 1:54-55 (1927). 

Zhereboff, L. P. Pentosans in the sulphite cooking process. 
Bum, Prom. 6, no. 7:387-404 (July, 1927). 
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Sulphite Process—Gas and Liquor Manufacture 

Campbell, W. B. Sulphur dioxide solutions. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can., Intern. No. 140-142 (Feb., 1927); T. S. 85:172. 

Debuch, C. P. Rotary tube furnace for roasting pyrites. 
Papierfabr. 25, no. 24:365-379 (June 12, 1927). 

Eckman, J. R. Determination of sulphur trioxide in the pres- 
ence of sulphur dioxide, together with some analyses of com- 
mercial liquid sulphur dioxide. National Bur. Standards, Sci. 
Paper No. 554, 1927. 9p. 

Klein, Arthur St. Sulphur for sulphite liquor preparation. 
Papierfabr. 25, no. 36:560-562 (Sept. 4, 1927). 

Landolt, P. E., and Sultzer, N. W. Sulphur dioxide gas clean- 
ing for sulphite liquor produced from pyrites. Trans. Am. 
Inst. Chem. Eng. 18:223-230 (1926); C. A. 21:3742. 

Schmidt, E. Testing sulphite liquor. Zellstoff u. Papier 7, 
no. 2:56-57 (1927). 

Sulphur recovery from relief gases and liquors. Paper Trade 
J. 85, no. 8:45-48 (Aug. 25, 1927). 

Tharaldsen, F. Liquid sulphur dioxide. 
39 (1927); C. A. 21:1710. 

Volkov, L. Purifying and cooling gases from pyrites in 
sulphite manufacture. Bum. Prom. 4, no. 2:97-114 (Feb., 1925). 


Sulphite Waste Liquors. 


Alcohol as a bynroduct of paper manufacture. 
Times 18:366 (1927); C. A. 21:3742, 

Badger, W. L. Evaporation of sulphite waste liquor. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19:677-680 (1927); Can. Chem. Met. 11, no. 8:205- 
207 (1927); C. A. 21:2796. 

Baker, W. E. Byron. Sulphite waste liquor utilization prob- 
lems. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 84, no. 22:77-80 (June 2, 
1927); C. A. 21:2796. 

Fleming, C. S., and Reedy, J. H. Waste sulphite liquor as 
an agricultural spray. Chem. Met. Eng. 34, no. 3:159 (Mar., 
1927); C. A. 21:2353., 

Gerngross, O. Fluorescence of wood pulps and vegetable 
tannin extracts. Papierfabr. 25, no. 4:49-52 (Jan. 23, 1927); 
T. S. 85:259. 

Gorbing, J. Utilization of sulphite waste liquors as fertil- 
izers. Papierfabr 25, no. 37:573-575; no. 41:633-638; no. 42: 
653-658; no. 43:671-673 (Sept. 11, Oct. 9, 16, 23, 1927). 

Groggins, P. H. Sulphite cymene. p-Cymene as a thinner 
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9:51-52 (Sept. 1, 1927). 

Hénig, Max, and Fuchs, Walter. Sulphite cooking process. 
Ber. 60:782-786 (1927); C. A. 21:2060; T. S. 85:91. 

Kurtz, Franz. Reduction number of sulphite waste liquor 
and lignosulphonic acid. Cellulosechemie 8, no. 1:3-5 (Jan. 
9, 1927). 

Oman, E. Chemical action of sulphurous acid upon the or- 
ganic substances in sulphite waste liquor. Cellulosechemie 8, 
no. 12:117-126 (Dec. 4, 1927). 
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tillation columns, especially in the distillation of sulphite liquors. 
Svensk Pappers-Tid. 29: 534-537 (1926); C. A. 21:2038. 
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tions obtained by electrodialysis. Kolloidchem. Beihefte 24: 
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25, no. 40:622-623 (Oct. 2, 1927). 
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lulose extract as a tanning material. National Bur. Standards, 
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© zh 9(1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 7:291 (July 
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Technical Control 

Abrams, Allen. Technical control in the paper industry. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 40:20, 36 (Oct. 1, 1927); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 88, no. 21:1634, 1636, 1638 (Nov. 18, 1927). 

Bearce, George D. Production control in the newsprint in- 
dustry. Paper Trade J. 84, no. 1:53-57 (Jan. 6, 1927). 

Brecht, Walter. New method of works control in pulp 
and paper mills. Papierfabr. 25, no. 52:809-816 (Dec. 25, 
1927). 
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Trade 
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59-61. 
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Wrede, Hans. Mexican paper manufacture. Wochbl. Pa- 


“pierfabr. 58, no. 24A:37-44 (June 18, 1927). 
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Waste 


Bearce, George D. Report of the Committee on waste. Tech. 
Assoc. Paper 10, no. 1:77-78 (1927); Paper Trade J. 84, no. 11: 
45-46 (Mar. 17, 1927); C. A. 21:2063. 

Bearce, George D. Five years of progress in waste elimina- 
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~ A Gigantic Market — 


A billion dollar food market creates a 
vast and ever increasing market for pure 
food wrappers—for bread, meat, butter, fish, 
cheese, lard; every form of moist, perishable 
food product. Each demands a sanitary 
wrapper. Each holds a profit for some paper 
merchant. 


Easily Sold 


Thirty-two years in serving the food in- 
dustry have equipped us to help you get and 
retain your share of this profitable business. 
We will gladly send you file pocket contain- 
ing samples of our complete line with prices: 
also pocket size folders for each of your sales- 
men. 


Let Us Start You 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT AND 
WAXED PAPERS 


The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
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ot aluminium acetate. Papeterie 48:666 (July 25, 1926); Paper 
Trade J. 85, no. 5:57-58 (Aug. 4, 1927); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 88, no. 11:826 (Sept. 9, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 
65, no. 9:362-363 (Sept. 15, 1927); C. A. 21:4066. 

Wandrowsky, Hermann. Wasserdichtmachen von Papier. 
Berlin, Carl Hofmann GmbH., 1927. 54 p. 


Wires 


Aitken, Walter S. Wire stretch roll springs. 
Trade Rev. 88, no. 17:1288 (Oct: 21, 1927). 

Bouyer, V. Wear of paper machine wires through grooving 
of suction box covers. Papier 29:1091-1096 (Oct., 1926); Paper 
Ind. 9, no. 1:93, 95 (Apr., 1927). 

Dittrich, Karl. Control of the wire consumption on the paper 
machine. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, no. 12:344-345 (Mar. 26, 
1927); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 21:1686 (May 27, 
1927). 

Green, -. Factors affecting the life of paper machine wires. 
Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 7, pt. 
2:195-199 (Mar., 1927). 

Lowe, Allen A. Handling fourdrinier wires. 
no. 2:244-246 (May, 1927). 

Paper machine wires. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 87, no. 
5:346, 348; no. 10:756, 758 (Feb. 4, Mar. 11, 1927). 

Nuttall, J. The machine wire—Some factors in its life and 
operation. Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. 
Ireland 7, pt. 2:169-173 (Mar., 1927); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 87, no. 1:18, 20, 22; no. 2:126, 128 (Jan. 7, 14, 1927); cf. 
no. 7:538, 540 (Feb. 18, 1927); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 65, no. 
2:60-61 (Feb. 15, 1927). 

Pelgeals, E. Device for changing fourdrinier wires. Papier 
29:1319-1320; (Dec., 1927); Pulp Paper Mag Can. 25, no. 30:951 
(July 28, 1927). 

Schubert, Arthur. New wire and felt guide. 
Trade Rev. 88, no 3:180 (July 15, 1927). 

Youngchild, C. E. The Alexander-Youngchild wire cleaner. 
Paper Mill 50, no. 27:20, 22 (July 2, 1927); Paper Ind. 9, no. 
5:800 (Aug., 1927); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 48:1545-1546 
(Dec. 1, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, no. 3: 52 (July 21, 1927). 
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Bolton, Philip S. The Laughlin continuous centrifuge. Paper 
Mill 50, no. 22:16, 87 (May 28, 1927). 

Chaudoye, M. “Apso” metal for paper mills. 
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Clark, G. L. X-rays and their application to industry. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 16:47-69 (Apr. 21, 1927). 

Clark, James D’A. Pulp and paper manufacture in North 
America. XII. Paper preparation room. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 25, no. 6:169-170, 188 (Feb. 10, 1927). 

Davis, D. S. Calculus in the paper industry. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 25, no. 6:167, 168, 190, (Feb. 10, 1927); C. A. 21; 
1353. 

Hunter, Dard. Papermaking in the South Seas. 
Mag. Can. 25:580 (1927); C. A. 21:2187. 

Lehmann, C. Fire protection in paper manufacture. Zellstoff 
u. Papier 7, no, 9:414-418 (1927). 

McNeill, D., Jr. Regularity in papermaking. Proc. Tech. 
Sect, Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 6, no. 1:21-30 
(1925). 

Marx, R. J. Erkensators. 
62-64. 

Problems of the paper industry. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
88, no. 10: 746 (Sept. 2, 1927). 

Reinicke, Wm. The first paper maker. 
tern. No., 1926-27:43, 45, 47. 

Schorsch, Gerhard. Percentage composition of pentosans. 
Papierfabr. 25, no. 37:576-577 (Sept. 11, 1927). 

Scott, James. Paper fiber disintegration—some minute prob- 
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lems. Paper Maker, Annual No.; 1927:55-58; 74, no. 1:27, 29, 
31 (July 1, 1927); C. A. 21:4065. 

Sokolov, A. Method of comparing the productivity of paper 
mills. Bum. Prom. 4, no, 1:27-29 (Jan., 1925).:: 

Stel, H. W. Use of non-rusting steel in paper mking. Paper 
Trade J. 84, no. 17:47 (Apr. 28, 1927); Papier 29:1315-1316 
(Dec., 1926); C.. A. 21:2188. 

Strickland, D. M. Use of pure iron in the paper industry. 
Paper Ind. 9, no. 7:1161, 1163 (Oct., 1927); Paper Mill 50, no. 
44:18, 20 (Oct., 1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers 10, no. 2:22-27 
(1927). . 

Wood tanks and wood pipes in pulp and paper industry. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 25, no. 8:253-254 (Feb. 24, 1927). 


CELEBRATES 25th ANNIVERSARY 


In December, 1902, twenty-five years ago, the well-known 
German paper journal, Der Papierfabrikant, first saw light. In 
honor of the occasion, the publishers have issued an Anniversary 
Edition, dated Christmas, 1927. This issue is three hundred pages 
in size and contains a number of interesting articles centering 
around this event. 

The first article is concerned with a history of the paper, its 
development during the twenty-five years of its existence. This 
is followed by an article which seeks to define the relations between 
the trade press and the trade associations. It pays particular at- 
tention to the German paper makers association as well as to the 
association of German paper chemists and technologists. The 
workings of the Verein de Zellstoff und Papier Chemiker und 
Ingenieure (Association of Pulp and Paper Chemists and En- 
gineers) are described in a separate article. 

An article is also published on the economic progress of the 


‘paper board industry during the past twenty-five years in Ger- 


many. Another article is devoted to a discussion of the paper 
making profession. It contains interesting tabulation showing the 
growth of the paper making industry in Germany since 1902, The 
money paid in salaries and wages during 1902 was 50,659,000 marks 
and during 1926 189,010,000 marks. 

An interesting article describes the progress in the technical 
side of paper making during the past twenty-five years. This 
article reviews all the various branches of the industry in brief 
detail. It is followed by an article that treats in more detail of 
the power question. Dr. Schwalbe has a very interesting and 
detailed article on pulp and paper progress during this period. In 
another article the Cartel problem, that is combination of indus- 
tries, receives attention. The development in straw pulp, in rayon, 
in German foreign trade in paper and pulp products, in mechani- 
cal wood pulp and board manufacture, in pulp manufacture, in 
the historical progress of making pulp with the aid of alkalies from 
1828 to 1872 and other subjects of interest are discussed in detail 
in numerous articles. 


MORE NEWS PRINT FROM SWEDEN 


Swedish production of news print during the first 11 months of 
last year reached a total of 200,841 short tons, according to a report 
received here. While this is a decrease of about 1,000 tons as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1926, shipments to 
foreign countries show an increase of 163,889 tons to 166,541 tons 
during the same period. The increase in 1927 exports was due 
almost entirely to an increase of around 50 per cent in shipments 
to the United States. 


TO BUILD WAREHOUSE AT ST. HELENS 
, The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, St. Helens, Ore., has 
let the contract for a large warehouse building to Robertson, Hay 
and Wallace. The structure will be one story in height and 
200 x 100 feet in dimensions, of brick and concrete construction. 
Engineers of the paper company prepared the plans. It is expect- 
ed that the work will be completed in about sixty days. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 135 


This new bulletin gives performance data concerning 
the Bailey Boiler Meter which records Steam Flow, 
Air Flow and Flue Gas Temperature. It tells of numer- 
ous instances where large savings have been effected by 


the use of Boiler Meters in industrial plants as well as 
central stations. 
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The bulletin contains chart records which have been 
reproduced in color to show the kind of boiler opera- 


tion obtained before and after the installation of the 
Steam Flow, Air Flow guide. This information, to- 
gether with test data and cost figures showing the 
actual savings in fuel consumption, labor and addi- 
tional boiler units will be of interest to you. 


Write for Bulletin No. 43A. 


ailey Meter Company 


1056 Ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Bailey Meter Company, Lid., Montreal, Que. 
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GENERAL PAPER MERCHANTS MEET 


National Paper Trade Association of the U. S. A. Holds Twenty- 
Fifth Annual Convention at The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


W. N. Gillett, of Chicago, Is Chosen President of the Association for the Ensuing Year—Frank E. 
Floyd Will Assume the Secretaryship on March 1—Prominent Paper Merchants from All Over the 
Country Discuss’ Topics of Vital Importance to the Trade—Splendid Addresses are Made by Messrs. 
Olmsted, Blackman, Sisson, Raybold and Others—To Meet Next Year During Week of February 18. 


couldn’t be late. 


annual me: tings. It is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of this associa- 
tion, it is our silver wedding, so 
to speak. Our union has been a 
very happy one, and one that has 
been blessed by many healthy 
oftsprings. Like any other union, 
we have had our differences of 
opinion. That comes about in 
any relations between people, but 
at least we have had no divorces, 
and I don’t look for any. This 
is no trial affair, no companion- 
ate marriage. This union is based 
on mutual confidence, respect 
and tolerance, and those things 
which are worth while, endeared 
by the test of time. This asso- 
ciation has made good, has 
grown, and will continue to 
grow. I am very glad indeed to 
welcome you to our twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 
Report of the Secretary 

We will have the report of the 
Secretary, 

SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. 
President, I am reporting the 
meeting of the Executive and 
Administrative Committees. 

A meeting of the Executive 
and Administrative Committees 
of the Fine Paper Division was 
held in the morning of February 
20, 1928, with Vice President 


Association of the United States convened at two-fifteen The report of the Marketing Committee was made the first 
o'clock, in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on Tuesday, item of business and was presented by James L. Smith, Chairman. 
February 21, 1928, Vice President Gillett presiding. Mr. Smith did not go over the ground that had been covered in 
Vice Present Grtett: Will you be seated, please? In case previous reports, but outlined what had been done since the fall 
there is any misunderstanding about what meeting this is, I want meeting to obtain the definite support of the members. He stated 
you to ignore that banner up there. 
American Paper and Pulp. In fact, we won’t allow any manufac- had been signed by numerous members of the Chicago group and 
turers in the room at all. (Laughter.) in the Northwestern and Central States Associations. He ex- 
The chairman of the meeting has considerable advantage over pressed the belief that he had sufficient support to promise the 
the members, because he never can be late to a meeting. It re- success of the plan of National Publicity and urged that it be put 
minds me of a little boy wandering slowly home about quarter of into effect in some organized form—or else dropped. On ques- 
seven at night, who met a neighbor on the way. The neighbor tioning Mr. Smith gave some information as to the methods and 
said, “Aren’t you afraid you will be late for dinner?” terms under which similar plans are being handled by advertising 
“No, he said, “I have the meat with me.” (Laughter.) He agencies. 


Ts Fine Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Gillett in the Chair. Twenty-five members were present. 


(Indicating.) This is not the that substantial encouragement had been received and contracts 


A free and lengthy discussion followed, bringing out various 


This meeting, gentlemen, has more significance than our ordinary divergent views and participated in by several members. At the 


conclusion it was voted on mo- 
tion of Mr. Zellerbach that the 
Board of Directors be asked for 
an appropriation of not to ex- 
ceed $7,500 to provide a guar- 
antee, or to be used otherwise 
in an effort to obtain definite 
support for the plan. 

Mr. McLaughlin reporting for 
the Survey Committee proposed 
to recommend a program for 
studying and measuring efficiency 
and economy in the organization 
and operation of Fine Paper 
houses. This met with unani- 
mous approval. 

A. W. Leslie, Chairman of the 
Efficiency Committee reported 
that the Committee would dis- 
cuss carton packing as involved 
in the recent action of a promi- 
nent manufacturer. A _ discus- 
sion and study of the problem of 
sampling from the viewpoint of 
the merchant was also proposed. 

R. E. Myers, Chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee, 
stated that their work had had 
to do with the variation in mill 
practices, particularly as to han- 
dling different quantities of 
paper, etc. 

The subject of job lots: and 
seconds was presented for the 


*W.'N. Grttett, Present Central States Association by 
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their representative, A. L. Brown. It was voted that the Chair 
appoint a Committee of Investigation with a view to improving 
conditions resulting from the sale of this class of merchandise. 

The Committee adjourned. 

Vice PresipeNt Grtett: I believe we have as guests in the 
room some representatives from the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. If they are here, I will be very glad to introduce them. 
Mr. Moffatt, the Secretary of the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Larkin, who is the Chairman of the Mills Re- 
lations Committee, and Mr. Hall who is the First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Paper Trade Association. If these gentle- 
men are present, I will be glad to have them arise, and we will 
introduce them. 

.. . Mr. Moffatt was the only one present. 
members applauded. .. . 

Vice President’s Report 

Vice Presiwent Gittett: I will take certain liberties with the 
program because conditions have come about that make it nec- 
essary to make certain changes. 

It is a time-honored custom for the Vice President to make a 
report. I realize that’ nothing weakens a report so much as read- 
ing it, but for the interests of accuracy and as’amattér of ‘record, 
it is sometimes necessary to do so. I) know when T sit ina meet- 
ing, I very frequently wonder how many pages there are of a 
report. There are three pages to this report; it is not very long. 

My term of office as Vice President of this Association expires 
when my successor is elected at the .General Meeting. tomorrow. 
The two years during which I have held this office have been 
active ones—full of pleasure and satisfaction, but not: without 
disappointments. My intention and constant aim has been to 
serve the membership to the best of my ability, to carry out the 
wishes of the majority; and to be guided by the desires and in- 
structions of those to whom your officers are responsible. I 
have done all I could to preserve the integrity and standing that 
this Association so justifiably enjoys, to build up confidence, sta- 
bility and harmony and to contribute something of a constructive 
nature to the industry. a 

..Fhe report I originally prepared to present at this meeting 
dealt with the economic status and the problems of the distributor 
in, general and the paper merchant in particular, but on second 
thought, I decided against such a report and in favor of confining 
my remarks to a few statements directly and briefly on the sub- 
ject of our activities and our present position. 

Shortly before I took office, a Committee had been created at 
first called the Survey Committee and later changed to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, consisting of representatives from various 
markets to whom recommendations and ‘suggestions were to be 
made and from whom approval received. Such matters as were 
approved by this group were then placed before the Executive 
Committee of this Division for its approval. In order to conserve 
time, this committee and the Executive Committee were author- 
ized to meet co-jointly. In accordance with this basis of operation, 
every major plan, recommendation ahd activity during my adminis- 
tration has had the approval of both these committees before they 
were placed before the membrship. 

Upon assuming office, I felt that there was a need for certain 
committees, entirely new to this Association, for the organization 
of which I received the approval of the Executive Committee. 
These: committees were the Efficiency Committee, the Marketing 
Committee, the Clearing House Committee and the Publicity Com- 
mittee—with the purposes and functions of which you are entirely 
familiar. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation to these Committees and more particularly their 
Chairmen for their splendid work and the cooperation they have 
extended. It is no small matter for busy men to contribute 
their time, energy and thought to the problems of our industry 
and these men have not spared themselves to serve us. 

Nothing has developed to disprove-the judgment of the Survey, 
Administrative and Executive Committees as to the soundness of 


He arose and the 
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the original 1,000 sheet plan, and in fact, the anticipated resuly 
therefrom have been amply attested to by its successful operation, 
even in modified form, in many markets. That it was not a com. 
plete success, was due rather to the failure of some markets tp 
adopt or to maintain it. This fact again demonstrates that unanin. 
ity and solidarity of action are prerequisites to the successfy| 
introduction of any measure involving major changes in mer. 
chandising. 

By reason of mill proprietary lines, suggested resale schedule 
and overlapping territory, markets are no longer independent of 
each other but rather are closely and vitally affected each by the 
other. 

The Efficiency Committee investigations and report on the new 
developments in packing, involving the use of cartons, were con- 
ducted solely from the standpoint of the carton as a physical unit 
and the effect of its use in the merchant warehouse. That this 
new departure in paper packing, under certain conditions offers 
material advantages in the way of warehouse economies and effi. 
ciency has been repeatedly demonstrated and proven. 

- However, as the carton will not adapt itself to all warehouse 
conditions, at least without material and possibly expénsive changes 
and ‘also because many merchants hold the opinion that the carton 
may detrimentally affect the paper merchant’s economic status, no 
officer or committee has ever recommended that this method be 
endorsed or approved by the Association. 

Furthermore, it is perfectly obvious that no resolution alone will 
deter merchants who approve of cartons, from using this method 
and equally obvious that resolutions’ alone would not actuate 
those who are opposed to it, toward adopting the carton packing 
method. 

Carton Packing is here and if it proves .to be economically and 
practically sound, it will continue regardless of personal preference, 
but if it does not so prove, it will automatically disappear. 

It is important, however, for efficient warehousing, that the 
carton be standardized so far as possible and also that the schedule 
of carton contents as approved by this Association be adhered to. 

One of the most important projects considered by this Associa- 
tion is the Marketing program as presented by the Chairman of 
that Committee and endorsed by the Executive and Administrative 
Committee and at the October meeting by the membership. There 
is no doubt but that the efforts of the advertising agencies have 
resulted in a development of publication advertising to the dis- 
advantage of direct mail advertising and that discriminatory third 
class postal rates have reduced the use of the mail for advertising 
messages. 

A material increase in the use of printed papers must come 
largely from an intensified, cooperative campaign to educate the 


‘advertiser to the advantages to him in the use of direct mail 


selling material. Competition today lies not so much within an 
industry as it does between industries; newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, billboards, etc., are the great competitors of direct mail 
advertising, and as much of the paper sold by the merchant is 
used in direct mail material, so also are these other media com- 
petitors of the paper merchant. Nearly a hundred industries have 
cooperated to widen the market for their product and with but a 
very few exceptions, the increase in the sales of each has been 
tremendous. This Association can, if it will, do as much for their 
industry and the time to do it is now. 

The paper merchant, like other distributors, is facing today 
problems which he must solve if he is to continue to serve the 
mills and the paper-buying public promptly, effectively, satisfac- 
torily and at a profit. 

It is no doubt a fact that, with but a few explainable excep- 
tions, the paper merchants have not in the past few years made 
a reasonable, adequate or proper profit. This in spite of fair 
volume and exceptional efforts at economies and reductions in 
overhead expenses. 

This is largely due to keen competitive conditions, and to the 
large number of small orders-we are called upon to handle. Com- 
petition has resulted in an over-extension of service in the way 
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of deliveries, service departments, promotion work, advertising, 
sampling, etc, and also to unprofitable territory expansion and 
the invasion of unnatural markets. 

While it is not possible to legislate service, every merchant 
should receive a proper return for service rendered and therefore, 
I want to emphasize the present necessity for the adoption of such 
sound measures as appear to contain a remedy for this condition. 

The limit of the power of cooperative effort has never been 
measured for the limit has never been reached. How great we 
may grow, how prosperous and complete we may become, depends 
upon ourselves, our desire and willingness to work together. 
(Applause.) ' 

Mr. Olmsted made a very interesting speech which was warmly 
applauded. 

Vice Preswent Griterr: We will pass on to the report of the 
Marketing Committee, by Mr. James L. Smith, who is in the very 
rear of the hall. 


Report of Marketing Committee ; 

James L. Smitn: The Marketing Committee has done a fet of 
work. since last year, but I don’t know what sort of a report they 
have to make. In a special meeting last night, they came to etght 
or ten conclusions, one of which was as Mr. Olmsted said, to “try 
to chasten and chastise,” but they decided they couldn't do either 
one, or both, or any. 

Since this body a year ago in this place approved of the so- 
called “marketing plan” that your marketing committee put forth, 
they have done as instructed by you, and completed in quite a 
measure, the so-called “marketing plan.” Of course you all know, 
many of you have heard it so many times that you are sick and 
tired of it, and while your Committee has all of the interesting 
exhibits here and in Chicago, they have been, I think, very char- 
itable, and have not brought them here this afternoon. 

Since the October meeting, when the Marketing Committee made 
a presentation of the plan as completed, they have endeavored 
to'do as instructed, and sell the 
membership to the National 
Paper Trade Association. We 
haven't done a very good job 
because they haven’t worked at it 
all the time. Fortunately for 
themselves and unfortunately for 
the marketing plan, some of the 
Marketing Committee have had 
a pretty busy job taking care of 
the business, and some of the 
others have been trying to hang 
on to their jobs. All we have 
been able to do is to see the 
merchants in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. In Detroit, they pre- 
sented the plan to the Central 
States Association, and at a spe- 
cial meeting in Chicago of the 
merchants, they presented the 
plan, also. 

The results in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are sevem out of the 
ten, and with one member of an- 
other firm waiting for his part- 
ner to come back from Southern 
California, it will probably give 
us eight out of the ten. The 
Central States have now, accord- 
ing to the last report I had from 
the Secretary, fifteen signed 
contracts to go through, four- 
teen not heard from, and eight 
who either say “no,” or “we will 
wait awhile,” so that gives you 
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very close to one-third of the minimum that you have asked for 
from your paper merchants. 

Of course you haven’t, or your Committee hasn’t approached the 
mills of the allied interests. They can’t go to the allied interests 
until first the merchants have signified their approval. Now it is 
true you did approve the thing a year ago here in this room, and 
again in October, the general body approved the plan and said, 
“Fine and dandy, let’s do it,” but a dozen or a hundred approvals, 
or dozens or thousands of recommendations and hurrahs doesn’t 
do it. 

The only thing that counts for anything! is approval as evi- 
denced by the signed contracts to pay your little share of this big 
job. When I say, “your share,” qualified by “little share,” it is a 
very small share, when you compare it to your present costs, ad- 
vertising costs, or the percentage or shares contributed by any 
other industry. Ours is less than one-tenth of one per cent— 
probably much less than that if we take into consideration the in- 
crease in business that we should have. 

Now,.the majority approve the plan. when they understand it. 
There are a.few who do not approve of,it, but the majority think 
we ought to,go ahead right away, tomorrow, or, next week. 

We should have started the market plan perhaps ten years ago, 
in the paper industry. If we wait to start a marketing plan until 
we have net profit control, it is apt to be another ten years or a 
lot more. 

The paper industry, or as Washington considers it, the “graphic 
arts industry,” as we should consider it too, is, I believe, the 
second industry in these United States. The second industry is a 
pretty big one. That takes in all the factors in the production 
of printed material. The paper is given by some as the fourth 
and by others, as the fifth industry—at any rate, a pretty big in- 
dustry. And while it is the fourth or the fifth, it is not known, 
except by very few. 

Once or twice a year, we have meetings. In our little trade 
papers we get a lot of nice copy, but the world doesn’t know much 
about the paper industry. I think 
in a good many instances, the 
world has no appreciation of the 
value of the possibilities of the 
right use of paper. And while 
the Laundry Owners’ Associa- 
tion and the little Florists, and 
the Brick and the Sauerkraut, 
and the Paint people have all 
done a very big job, and a very 
satisfactory job, we haven’t done 
a thing. There are some who 
think that now is the time to 
do it. 

It seems plain to me, although 
I don’t expect everybody to 
agree with me, that if other in- 
dustries, much less important 
than ours can get twenty or 
forty per cent a year, and in 
four or five years get fifty to two 
hundred per cent increase in 
business, we ought to get twenty 
per cent, and from all the fait 
ures I ever hear anything of, 
twenty per cent would be beau- 
tiful, wonderful. And if the 
rest of these lesser industries, 
(although bigger because they 
have done a better job than we 
have) had gotten fifty to two 
hundred per cent increases, cer- 
tainly we can suppose that we 
can get twenty and fofty per 
cent from the job we have in 
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mind. It is a mighty sweet thing. The cost is small. The return 
.on, the so-called investment or expenditure has possibility of return 
in three or four different ways. That is problematical, but that is 
true more or less with anything else we do. We come to New 
York to these meetings from various parts of the United States 
and spend lots of money hoping to get some good from them. 

Before we started, if anyone asked you or me how much we 
were going to spend and figure the percentage of what we were 
going to get in profit for the money, time and energy, I don’t 
think we could possibly say “yes,” we would receive a profit. There 
isn’t any possible promise of a certain, definite return in sales, 
advertising and merchandising that anybody ever made. If there 
were, why, the world would be full of millionaires and golf play- 
ers and what-not, instead of a lot of hard-working men, wonder- 
ing where next year’s profits were coming from. 

Well, the Marketing Committee, as I said before, went from the 
February meeting to the October meeting, completed the plan, got 
the approval, had instructions to go ahead and complete the sale. 
But that is all they have had. That sounds like a lot, but it is very 
little. 

They asked for more than instructions to go ahead this week, 
and they didn’t get it. What you decided, was, as I understand it, 
to wait a while first, to iavestigate a little further and survey some 
more, although all the surveys have been made. Anyway, you de- 
cided to wait, so I don’t see a thing that the Marketing Committee 
can report further than what we have done. The potential possi- 

’ bilities, the necessity for a big, concerted job is there, and beyond 
that I can’t say a thing but that it is too bad that you decided, as 
the rest of them did. Go ahead, do it now, next year, or some- 
what later. 

Vice Presipent Grttett: Does any member wish to comment 
‘on Mr. Smith’s report? 

Mr. Brown: Gentlemen, I was bold enough yesterday to make 
a few remarks at the Executive Committee meeting, so Noble 
asked me to speak my mind today, and that ought not to take 
long. So I come before you with a good deal of timidity to speak 
to men that have been in the business much longer than I have, 
and I plead your indulgence because of my gray hair, even though 
you condemn my enthusiasm in coming here and speaking to you 
men that are much older than I., 

As I understand it, this proposition was endorsed last year in a 
certain degree. In other words, Mr. Smith was authorized, or the 
Committee was authorized, to spend two thousand dollars of which 
they have spent about eighteen hundred dollars and they have 
about twenty thousand dollars worth of work. Those of you who 
have not seen the work, the displays, the books that have been 
gotten up, should take the opportunity to do so. It is wonderful 
work, and we have gotten our money’s worth so far. 

At the meeting in Chicago, the convention went on record as 
approving the proposition, and Mr. Smith was authorized to go out 
and get the signature on the dotted line. I just mention that be- 
cause there has been some misunderstanding about that. In Oc- 
tober, the proposition was approved. 

To go over this a little more in detail, there are sixty-eight of 
these campaigns advertising various industries which are well 
known and are successful. The statistics are available, they have 
been published by some of the magazines and newspapers. You 
can get them. So it isn’t a matter of what Jim Smith says or 
what Noble Gillett says. The facts are available to all of you 
if you care to read. 

The average time for a successful campaign has been seven 
years. Therefore Mr. Smith feels that we ought to embark on a 
four-year plan or not attempt it at all. 

If you wish to investigate our own industry, go to the mills, the 
‘Hammermill Paper Company have been doing this kind of work 
‘for 4 long time. I think you will all agree with me that they have 
‘been fairly successful. At any rate, they think well enough of it 
‘to go ahead with it this year in a bigger and broader way than 
ever before. The Strathmore people have been doing it for a good 
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many years. They huve made alittle money, and they > re Boing 
ahead with it. The S. D. Warren Company have already much 
the same plan in their More Business Service and their Other 
advertising. They are going ahead with it, so they must think 
well of it. So we have some precedent not only in other indus. 
tries but in our own industry. The records show that-abou: ninety. 
five per cent of the industries that have attempted it have been 
successful, that it has made money for them, increased their Sales 
and resulted in more profits. 

In our own particular field, the Typothetae first thought wel 
enough of it to put it on in a way to help themselves, and I ap 
told that before they started the Typothetae movement in a big 
way, that their classification as regards other industries was aboy 
the same as barkeepers and barbers. Their industry was in th 
eighty-fifth position in the United States and they have raised tha 
until they are now, we will say, the fifteenth, a tremendous ad. 
vance. You men know as well as I that they now pay their bills, 
the majority of them, and they have cost accounting systems better 
than they used to. 

The Greeting Card people have made a great success of it, 5 
much so that the engravers are starting a similar plan, and all 
of you are being deluged today with letters from the engravers 
asking for your assistance. 

I am going to take a few minutes time to read this to you be 
cause it is printed, it is available, and it shows what the Greeting 
Card Association has done, scatter sunshine with greeting cards, 

In 1913, the volume of retail sales of greeting cards was about 
$10,000,000. A considerable part of these were imported. The 
domestic manufacturers had no cooperation among themselves and 
little confidence in each other. Accusations of stealing each other's 
styles and designs were not uncommon. 

In 1914, a group of these manufacturers became convinced that 
it was better to work together for the development of the business 
rather than separately for the destruction of each other, and the 
Association was formed. 

In 1914, cooperative advertising was started with about seventy- 
five per cent—not a hundred per cent—of the production repre- 
sented. Their first efforts were not entirely as anticipated, due 
largely to splitting up their appropriation among too many differ- 
ent media. This, however, has been remedied, and the accomplish- 
ments are highly satisfactory. 

Retail sales in 1922 were approximately $45,000,000; in 1923 
nearly $50,000,000; in 1925 between $55,000,000 and $60,000,000. 
There are now thirty-eight members of the Association who have 
about 85 per cent of the business. 

Before the advertising started, ninety per cent of the sales of 
greeting cards was in the holiday trade and the orders were not 
received by the manufacturers until November or December, thus 
causing grievous manufacturing conditions. The advertising, how- 
ever, has developed the use of greeting cards for other occasions 
which now constitute about 30 per cent of the business. Further- 
more, the manufacturing season for holiday cards has been ex- 
tended until many large orders are placed as early as February 
and March. 


One of the important results of their advertising has been the 
higher plane of competition between dealers and a more success- 
ful displaying of greeting cards which lead to a real development 
of the business. 

As a by-product, the business reached such proportions that the 
Association was duly recognized by Congress and adequate tariff 
protection against foreign competition was granted. 

They have increased the business, and they have made more 
money, and that is what we are after, and any of you that think 
it hasn’t been a successful proposition, come to Cincinnati and 
see the tremendous building that the Gibson Art Company, for 
example, have built out of the small business of greeting cards. 

Mr. Smith has said that the graphic arts and allied industries, 
taking printing and paper, was the second industry in the United 
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States. How many of us realize that, and that the paper industry 
alone is fourth or fifth? I wonder how many of us know that, 
and how about the general public? They certainly don’t know it. 

Many of you get monthly letters from your banks, from the 
National City and other banks, telling about conditions. How 
often do you read about the conditions in the paper industry? 
You read about the steel industry, and they have a foundation for 
research work, for keeping them before the public and for various 
purposes. 

You have the leather industry associated, working together, and 
to my personal knowledge they have a three hundred thousand 
dollar foundation at the University of Cincinnati. 

You have the automobile industry—you hear about them. These 
letters tell you about the textile industry, and so on. And the 
farmers certainly don’t forget to tell you about their troubles. But 
who says anything about the troubles of the paper merchant? 

The trouble has been that we ourselves haven't advertised our 
industry. Now, why aren’t we telling the public about ourselves 
and what an important position we play in the welfare and the 
education and the happiness of this country? 

The national magazines are starting to do it, and they are doing 
a good job in selling their own proposition. All you have to do is 
to look at the growth of the Saturday Evening Post and the 
American Magazine and a great many others. 

Your newspapers are doing a good job. When you get your 
Sunday edition of your home paper, it is so bulky, so much read- 
ing there that you couldn’t read it if you took all week to do it. 

And at the last meeting of advertisers in Cleveland, those two 
branches of advertising were represented; in other words, the 
national magazine and the newspaper. But there wasn’t a repre- 
sentative of the direct mail people in that convention. 

Now, how can we expect to get proper recognition in this coun- 
try or in Congress or any other place if we don’t make the effort 
to? We are asleep at the switch. As a result, two years ago we 
had a postal bill put through, and last year there were 900,000,000 
less mailing pieces which went through the mail than the year 
previous. You fellows don’t have to do much figuring to see how 
much that means to you in the consumption of paper and what it 
means to the printers in the reduction of their orders. Mr. Bull 
will tell you what it meant to him in the postcard business in the 
city of Chicago. ' 

Now, we don’t think that the advertising that the national maga- 
zines and the newspapers are doing is not all right. We take our 
hats off to them. They are doing a good job. But we ought to do 
the same, and we ought to get our proportion of the money that 
is to be expected by the national advertisers. 

If there is a reduction in postal rates—and we have every reason 
to believe there will be this month or next month, at least in this 
Congress, because the Postmaster has already agreed to a reduc- 
tion on postcards and some other lines, some other classifica- 
tions—there is no more opportune time than now to get busy and 
get together and take advantage and tell the advertiser that he can 
spend a portion of his money at least to good advantage in direct 
mail advertising, and it certainly is up to us to do that telling. 

Now, the details of this plan I am willing to leave to a com- 
mittee who have studied it, who know more about it than I do. I 
have my own affairs to attend to. I would prefer to have them 
atend to it, and undoubtedly the rest of you men are in the same 
position, 

Their present plan contemplates advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post thirteen appearances inside of a year. As to whether 
or not the Saturday Evening Post is the best medium, I don’t 
know. I know that it probably reaches more people in the United 
States than any other single magazine. 

The proportion of magazine advertising as compared with direct 
mail advertising in this present proposition is about forty-sixty. 
In other words, the plan would be that we would spend forty per 
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cent on space advertising and sixty per cent in the proposition 
that we are advocating, direct mail. 

Probably we should go into some trade papers when we have the 
money and the time, but, as I say, that is a detail that we can 
well leave to the committee. Some people say that our proposition 
isn’t large enough, we are too modest. Well, there is no limit 
to the money you can subscribe. If you want to increase your 
subscription, you. can certainly do so. One-tenth of one per cent 
seems as though it would bring us a fair amount of revenue, and 
let’s get the one-tenth of one per cent before we start talking any 
larger appropriation. Let’s see‘what we can do with that. 

The paper industry, as far as the merchant is concerned, as I 
see it, certainly needs something, needs something to bring us to- 
gether, to cement us in our work. We have tried one thing and 
another. I am not here to condemn the Thousand Sheet Count 
or the Service Charge or any of the things we have attempted, but 
at any rate I think you will all agree with me that we need some- 
thing to bring us closer together, and where we are spending our 
money in a common cause I think that that will help us get 
together. But we will have to get together ourselves before we 
go to the mills and ask them for some money or before we go to 
the printers and ask for money or before we go to the ink men 
and the machinery men. 

You have all taken part in community drives, and if you re- 
versed the position, if you were all mill men and I came to you 
and asked you to make a subscription to this proposition, you 
would say, just as you said to the printers of the Typothetae, 
“How much are you going to give yourselves? Is the Typothetae 
a unit? Is your Association a unit?” Until we can say that we 
are a unit and that we are ready to go ahead, I don’t see how we 
can very gracefully ask the mills to support us. Once we have 
gotten together and have gotten the mills interested, believe me, 
the mills and the merchants are going to work more closely to- 
gether than ever before. If I am any judge, from what George 
Olmsted said, that is what we need, what the mills are looking 
for, what they are hoping and praying we will do. 

Now, as Jim Smith said, he was told to go ahead at Chicago in 
October. He went to Minneapolis and did a good job. He sold 
seven out of nine, with the prospects of eight out of nine. Pos- 
sibly he could make it one hundred per cent. In Chicago, I un- 
derstand it was about an eighty per cent acceptance of the propo- 
sition. Possibly some of the men were not entirely in favor of it, 
but they didn’t want to be obstructionists, and so they signed on 
the dotted line and are willing to go through with it. 

In the Central States, we have about fifteen signed up, and I 
am quite confident that we will have seventy-five per cent of that 
Association signed up before very long. 

So we haven't been able to go any faster. Jim Smith has an- 
other job besides this, and he hasn’t been able to cover the coun- 
try. I feel that he should not be discouraged because he comes 
before you today without the signatures of seventy-five per cent 
of the members. I know that there are men here in the meeting 
today that don’t fully understand it, and I believe that as soon as 
you do understand the proposition, that you will come in and get 
on the band wagon. 

So I am going to offer this resolution: 

Reso.vep, That the new Vice President of the Fine Paper Di- 
vision be authorized to appoint a committee of three members to 
assist the Executive Secretary to devise ways and means to carry 
into effect the plans of the Marketing Committee in reference to 
national publicity to increase the consumption of paper. 

...A motion to adopt the resolution was. seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin.... 

Vice Present Gittetr: Are there any questions you want to 
ask Mr. Smith or anybody else? This, as I understand it, contem- 
plates no expenditure on the part of the National Paper Trade 
Association whatsoever. 

...The question was put to a vote and carried unanimously.... 

Vice Presiwent Grtett: Mr. McLaughlin has been the Chair- 
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man of the Survey Committee for the past year. He made a re- 
port before our Association last October, and he made the skeleton 
of a report before the Executive and Administrative Committee 
meetings yesterday. I will be very glad indeed to have Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin present his report. 


Report of Survey Committee 


W. C. McLaucHitn: The problem of your Survey Commit- 
tee is, as you know, to devise methods of improving the condi- 
tions of our business, acting on the assumption that most of us 
at any rate, feel that we do not derive a satisfactory net income 
from our activities. This is a point on which we have, with 
only one or two exceptions, always been unanimous. 

In the past, several attempts have been made to bring about 
a greater net income, by increasing the size of the order, and 
in other ways which had to do solely with the sales part of 
our business. ‘This time your committee is going to suggest 
something radically different, and something which we hope will 
meet®with your approval ‘since it will in no way be affected by 
the acquiescence or lack of it, of our customers, nor:need: we be 
concerned as to what our competitors may do. 

Furthermore, it may well be claimed that an industry. or or- 
ganization should not attempt to seek a greater net income by 
asking a higher price for their merchandise, until they are con- 
vinced that all possible economies in efficient operation * have 
been introduced. 


Up to the present time no yardstick has been discovered for 
the proper measurement of the very definite functions that go in 
our business—probably because each of us has felt that his own 
particular business was run in a different way than any others, 
and that a rule or a suggestion which would be applicable to 
his competitors would not be applicable to him. 

This is, in a very material sense, a fallacy, since all of us 
do exactly the same things, day by day, in relatively the same 
way. For instance, we all have a sales force who write out 
orders. That is, we hope they write out orders. Now it is 
immaterial whether these orders are written on blue, pink, or 
white forms, what their size may be, whether they be written 
in duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate, on a pad or an order 
machine. 

After these orders are written out, the credit is O. K.-ed, the 
price is O. K.-ed, they go to a man who fills them, they are 
delivered and a receipt is brought back. A girl or girls carry 
out the extensions, figure the’ profits, the order is billed and 
entered on the customer’s ledger sheet. 

We all have bookkeeping departments who do essentially the 
same things day by day. We have credit departments, filing 
departments, we have the executive end of a fine paper depart- 
ment, and perhaps a coarse paper department as well. 

Who knows how many orders one girl can bill, extend or 
enter in a ledger? Who knows when that point is reached 
when two girls must be employed to do this work? Who knows 
whether or not his credit department in its entirety is being 
operated on an economical basis? 


It is the opinion of your committee that a standard or method 
of measurement should be devised which would enable mer- 
chants doing say one million or two million dollars’ worth of 
business per year, to know exactly whether they were operating 
economically and efficiently, based on the similar operations of 
their competitors, or if perchance they were exceeding the 
standard or average. 

We are convinced that it is most essential that paper mer- 
chants become more familiar with the detailed conduct of their 
business if they are to survive the great change that is taking 
place in wholesale merchandising at the present time. 

How can this best be accomplished? 

To distribute pamphlets, no matter how. aptly written, does 
not seem to accomplish the result, since many people do not 
read them understandingly, and many more assume that they 
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are written for the other fellow, but not written for them. 

It is, therefore, our suggestion that we start a very elemen. 
tary questionnaire. When we say “questionnaire,” we know 
there is something inside of us which instantly arises, antagop. 
istic to the idea, but nevertheless, we have a questionnaire which 
we propose sending out. It will include some simple questions, 

If, when this questionnaire is sent you, you will fill it oy 
and return the data to your secretary, he will make a digey 
of your answers and return to you the average answer, if yw 
may put it that way, to each of the questions, as well as the bey 
answer—the lowest cost of operation, in other words. 

On receipt of this digest you can immediately determin 
whether or not you are operating a particular department ecop. 
omically, based on your fellow merchants’ experience. 

It will be immediately apparent to you that these question 
are not so personal that you need fear sending in the informa. 
tion. For instance, it would be of extreme interest to you 
committee to know whether one particular billing department j 
run better than another; and personally, if I find my cost.of 
operating any department is above average, I am going to hk 
very much interested in finding the reason. 

The installation of modern office machinery to replace long. 
hand work may be one answer. The sub-dividing of the duties 
of various departments, in different ways, may prove a short 
cut; but at any rate, if enough of us will send in these question. 
naires, properly filled out, the paper industry will be able for 
the first time in its existence, to devise a method of correctly 
measuring results. 

To put it in another way, suppose that the entire industry, 
simply because of such a method of measurement, was able to 
function, to operate on a degree of efficiency equal to the most 
efficient of us all, would not that be worth while? 

Or let us suppose that one man has developed the most 
efficient method of billing, another of bookkeeping, another of 
handling credits, and we combine these points, each in our own 
business, think of the saving in overhead expense. 

Now let us answer in advance the man who says to himself, 
“I am pretty good; I, by my ingenuity, have devised ways and 
means of conducting the detail of my business that places me 
in a better economic position than my competitors, and why 
should I tell them about such methods?” 

Gentlemen, we are firmly convinced that the time is almost 
here when it is going to be extremely difficult for any man to 
conduct his business excepting by the most economic means, 
and so long as you have competitors who are operating on un 
economic or unscientific methods, competitors whose business is 
sick, and who are unable to diagnose the sickness, what is their 
first reaction? Inevitably, it is to get more business whether or 
not it can be had at a profit; and the more competitors you 
have, filled with the idea of getting more business on an un- 
profitable basis, the more difficult it is going to be for you to 
conduct your business profitably. 

As a government, we succeed only in so far as the communi- 
ties governed are collectively successful. It is far better to be 
a unit of a successful, well-managed industry, than to wage a 
war of unstable competition with ignorant competitors. 

It is the hope of your committee that on your return you will 
carefully and correctly fill out these questionnaires, as the first 
forward, educational step in the conduct of your business; and 
if enough of you will do this to enable us to get a reliable cross 
section, we can promise you information which will be of great 
value to you and to the industry in general. 

The first questions will be on a very simple elementary basis. 
If the answers to these are forthcoming, your committee can 
assure you of a succeeding set which will be even more com- 
prehensive and perhaps more interesting. 

For five years now, your association has done its best to 
help you in the selling end of your business, and for reasons 
well known to all of us, the success has been far from satisfac- 
tory. 
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The first way to make money in the conduct of a business is 
to save it by cutting down unnecessary expense by increasing 
efficiency. We are now offering you the beginning of this 
method, and we hope it will be met with your unqualified ap- 
proval. , : 

In closing, we would like to again emphasize some important 
practices—so obvious that it should not be necessary to touch 
upon them. 

a. The adherence to prices published in our respective price 
lists as they apply to quantities for warehouse shipment; 

b. The abuse of deliberately shipping tons or less of regular 
sizes and weights from the mill at reduced prices, while carrying 
the same merchandise in the warehouse, since the so-called legi- 
timate merchant differs from the broker only in so far as he 
does a warehouse business; and 

c. The universal adoption of the suggested mill and ware- 
house trade customs as explained in detail by the pamphlets 
which will be distributed among you at an early date. 

It is the earnest hope of your committee that as you more 
seriously consider these very vital points in the conduct of 
your business, you will recognize their importance and univer- 
sally adopt them. (Applause) 

Vice Presipent Gutetr: Mr. McLaughlin mentioned some 
of those points at the Administrative Committee meeting at 
which twenty-five were present, and all twenty-five stated that 
they would be very glad indeed to exchange information along 
the lines he mentioned. If anybody else wishes to do so, they 
can let the Secretary know, and we will send them blanks also. 

I received a moment ago a communication that reads as fol- 
lows: 

Wuenreas: There are two elements essential to the success and 
progress of the American paper industry, namely, the manu- 
facturers and the merchants; and 

Wuereas: The paper merchants of the United States are 
organized through the National Paper Trade Association; and 

Wuereas: The National Paper Trade Association is now 
celebrating its silver anniversary, twenty-five years of organized 
service in the paper industry; be it therefore 

Resotvep: That the American Paper and Pulp Association, in 
convention assembled, at its fifty-first annual meeting, does here- 
by extend its congratulations to the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation and best wishes for its continued success. (Applause) 
Mr. Leslie, Chairman of the Efficiency Committee, presented 

a very complete report at the October meeting. It was not 
only a report but it was a demonstration. He had steel racks 
there and cartons and various charts, and so forth, largely on 
the subject of carton packing. A good deal of that material is 
being condensed or compiled in a report gotten out by the Cen- 
tral Carton Packing Committee which is now being printed by 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, and copies of that 
containing all the information relative to the investigations of 
carton packing and the developments of it, including cuts of 
the various operations, will be available to our members through 
our Secretary’s office. Will Mr. Leslie make his report? 

-..Due to the fact that Mr. Leslie had a cold, the report was 
read by the Secretary. It appears on the following pages . . . 


Report of Efficiency Committee 


At our October meeting in Chicago, the Efficiency Committee 
endeavored to give you a survey of the subject of “carton pack- 
ing,” and there is little now to add to what was said then. 

The final report of the general Carton Packing Committee 
should, however, be mentioned here, for the representatives of 
your Association were active on that Committee. Copies may 
be obtained upon application to E. H. Naylor, the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association. 

One conspicuous piece of work on the part of a manufacturer 
has been announced since our last meeting, namely, the one- 
thousand-sheet carton of the American Writing Paper Company. 
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To your Committee, this new method of packing, involving the 
use of cartons holding one thousand sheets (a number of them 
crated together in approximately 500-lb. units) offers some dis- 
tinct advantages and other definite disadvantages. 

It seems quite likely that the cartons, being shipped within a 
crate, will reach their destination in better shape than those 
shipped alone, and it is possible that the paper within those 
cartons may ‘reach their destinations in a condition superior to 
that packed in a larger type of carton. 

The one-thousand-sheet carton ranges double folio in gross 
weight from 35 Ib. to 100 Ibs. (2 in.-16 fol. to 2 in. 48) while the 
larger carton ranges from 105-140 Ibs. The one-thousand-sheet 
carton is, therefore, a one man handling job. The larger car- 
tons are a two man job. To us, it seems that the one-thousand- 
sheet carton offers too wide a range of weights (that is, from 
35 Ibs. to 100 Ibs.) which introduces a serious difficulty if the 
carton quantity is to be used as a basis for pricing. 

The one-thousand-sheet carton is not made of sufficiently 
heavy board to qualify under rules of Consolidated Classifica- 
tion for a freight shipment as a carton when weighing over 65 
lbs. If shipped by freight, without other protection, the larger 
must be tied or banded. We understand that the paper within 
the carton is not wrapped in any way, but, instead, shows a 
marker every 250 sheets. This means that all ream orders, of 
which there are many, must be wrapped by the paper merchant, 
an added expense in both time and materials. The many: ad- 
vantages of the thousand sheet cartons are set forth in a circular 
describing it, which is available on request to the American 
Writing Paper Company. 

Among the many subjects for study which have come to the 
attention of the Efficiency Committee of our Association, we 
have chosen one, on which we may only hope today to make a 
preliminary report in the expectation that it may lead ultimately, 
through the work of another Committee, to a final report of 
great value. 

The problem is that of the sampling of printing papers to 
the printer, and incidentally for the merchant’s office use. In 
other words, the problem of the sample cabinet. 

That the subject continues to be of vital interest from year 
to year is evidenced by the long and thoughtful letters received 
by your Committee preparatory to this report. 

Incidental to this subject, your Committee finds'a need for a 
composite schedule of comparative weights among all grades 
of papers and commencing with 8% x 11 or 11 x 17 size. It is 
proposed that the Committee prepare such a schedule for the 
convenience of our members. 

We paper merchants have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and the manufacturers likewise, in sampling printing 
papers for the convenience of the printing industry. If our ef- 
forts are conspicuous for anything, it is for their lack of stand- 
ardization. 

A collection of sample cabinets made five years ago in a west- 
ern territory showed no two cabinets alike in any respect. Uni- 
formity of size was completely lacking, as was uniformity. of 
color and finish. Some were built on the principle of the filing 
system; others were made up of bound or loose-leaf books. 
Filing systems accommodated booklets 6% x 9%, 8% x 11, and 
sizes between these. Bound or looseleaf books varied in sizes 
from 4x 9 to 8% x 11. 

In the matter of original distribution, some houses distributed 
their sample cabinets widely, and without any apparent study; 
others, more carefully, and only after due consideration of each 
individual, prospective customer. When it came time for cor- 
rections, some houses with loose-leaf books corrected theirs in 
a thorough manner; others, half-heartedly and unsuccessfully. 
Houses with bound books seemed loath to discard the expen- 
sive volumes though the new ones might find more ready use. 

Cabinets of the filing type lost their contents, piece by piece, 
and were not replenished. 


& mints 
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What has been the result? The vast majority of printers 


have not been properly equipped with printing paper samples, © 


‘ nor has there been sufficient inducement to ‘them to keep their 
samples in ‘proper condition. bas 

Were'there some standardization in this field of our endeavor, 
your Committee feels that the great amount of time and money 
spent on sampling might be materially reduced with an ex- 
pectancy not of diminished reutrns, but of increased returns. 

Were our good printer customers able to establish a system- 
atic filing system, in which might be kept all paper samples, 
they would gladly do so in preference to the pile of assorted 
cabinets which now decorate their offices. 

Your committee has the temerity to present some general 
specifications for such a standardized paper sampling equipment. 
These specifications are offered mainly for the purpose of start- 
ing the argument. 

First, let us visualize the trade to whom we propose to send 
our samples. In a certain territory, there are twenty-seven 
hundred printers, large and small, successful and unsuccessful. 
An analysis of this territory, carefully made, seven years ago 
and checked constantly and repeatedly since then, makes clear 
the fact that there are not to exceed one thousand printers in 
that territory doing a sufficient volume, with a sufficiently strong 
credit standing, to warrant an expenditure on the part of a 
paper house for samples of $30.00 or more. Let us assume that 
this local picture is fairly representative of the country at large. 
We must, then, eliminate from consideration from fifty to sixty- 
five per cent of those listed as printers whose business is small 
or credit standing unsatisfactory; and we must confine our 
study to the problems of the printer who may give his best 
paper house a minimum of $300,000 per year in business. 

It seems quite likely to your Committee that thorough and 
careful study of the subject will reveal the most ideal size 
and type of sampling equipment to be 8% x 11, vertical file, 
the type commonly used for correspondence files. There is 
much to recommend this size. It is a size approved and ac- 
cepted by the National Association of Purchasing Agents for 
their files of catalogues, pamphlets and samples. 

This type of equipment is readily available throughout the 
country and is in common use. The size lends itself to a va- 
riety of lay-outs for paper samples. Full 8% x 11 sheets, plain 
or printed—11 x 17, folded to 8% x 11, and a great variety of 
booklets based on the 8% x 11 size may be filed in such a cabi- 
net. In addition, bound or looseleaf books, size 8% x 11, or 5% 
x 8%, may be filed in such a cabinet. 

This type of cabinet lends itself to the filing of dummies, 
8% x 11, and smaller, as well as miscellaneous printed speci- 
mens, kept for their suggestive value. Those of us acquainted 
with the American Writing and Strathmore Paper Company’s 
unprinted sample files for the merchants have found them 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

The Efficiency Committee is expected to direct its attention 
and efforts towards greater accomplishment at less cost; and 
We are sure you will agree that your Efficiency Committee has 
not overlooked this fact in presenting to you for careful study 
during 1928 the problem of standardizing and simplifying the 
wholesale paper merchants’ sample cabinet for printers. We, 
therefore, move, Mr. Vice President, that our incoming Vice 
President in charge of the Fine Paper Division be instructed to 
appoint a special committee for the purpose of studying this 
subject and reporting thereon at our October meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES ADDOMS, Leon Beck, 
B. P. Bonn, A. W. Les iz. 
I. W. CARPENTER, 

Vice Presipent Gittetr: That report is very constructive and 
contains a definite resolution which Mr. Leslie is offering. Does 
anybody care to second that motion? 


...The motion was Seconded by’ Mr. Brown... 
Vicé Presipent Giiietr: The motion simply calls {. 


the in- 
coming Vice President to create a committee to investicate this 
subject. 
.. The question was put to a vote and carried unanimously... 
Vice Presipent Gittetr: Mr. Myers, will you make 


a report 
for the Clearing House Committee? 
Report of. Clearing House Committee 
Mr. R. E. Myers: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The wor 


of the Clearing House Committee divides itself into two parts 
one to analyze the differences in trade practices of the pro. 
prietory mills both as regards the merchant and as regards the 
suggested resale prices on those proprietory mill brands. 

I had no idea that there would be such a difference in those 
trade practices. It may be of interest to you to know of the 
chief differences that show themselves forth in this analysis, 

A harmonization of these practices in trying to get the mills 
to come together more and more into a harmonious whole js 
also part of the work of this committee, and on that I wish to 
report progress. 

The most striking differences of these mill practices are as 
follows: First, the mixed carload price. One mill only is def- 
nitely on record as applying this. Second, the mixed ton price 
from mill. One mill only is definitely on record as applying 
this. Third, the broken case penalty. One mill only is definite 
ly on record as making no sales less than two packages, two 
mills making a penalty for broken cases; other mills make no 
penalty for broken cases. 

Fourth, broken packages. Two mills definitely on record will 
not break packages; two mills charge 25 per cent for broken 
packages; and one mill applies the less than one thousand sheet 
penalty or three to five cents up charge. 

Fifth—this does not concern prices but concerns trade prac- 
tices—on special sizes of book papers, from 2000 to 5000 pounds, 
two mills apply a 10 per cent up charge and two mills apply 
a 5 per cent up charge. 

Sixth—and this is a new one—for less than ream price or half 
thousand sheet price, one book mill is now definitely on record 
as applying a 50 per cent markup over the ream or half thous- 
and sheet price. 

I thank you !(Applause) 

Vice Presipent Gritetr: It seems to me that that report 
discloses a lot of inconsistencies that more or less involve us. 
I would entertain a resolution to continue the activities and 
work of the Clearing House Committee in an effort to harmon- 
ize those differences as far as possible. I think they are quite 
important. Does anybody care to so move? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: I so move. 

..The motion was seconded, was put to a vote, and carried... 

Vice Preswwent Gutett: The last report on the program is 
from Mr. R. S. Bull, who is pinch-hitting for Mr. George Ward, 
Mr. Ward being the chairman of the Postal Committee and 
out of town. Mr. Bull has very kindly taken over a lot of the 
work in connection with raising of funds for carrying on of this 
attempt to get these postal regulations adjusted, and Mr. Bull 
will make the report. 

Report of Postal Committee 

Mr. R. S. Butt: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The present 
postal bill known as the Moses Law has been in effect for not quite 
two years. Only one fiscal year, as the Post Office Department 
reckons it, has been completed. During that fiscal year, as Mr. 
Brown told you, you lost 800,000,000 pieces of third-class mail. 
You have seen the private postcard business entirely disappear. 
At present, you are all getting mail advertising American commodi- 
ties printed in France and mailed in France. You are going to 
see a great many more pieces printed in Canada and mailed from 
England, but the big movement of third-class mail is going to be 
from this country to Canada because of the ease and facility with 
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which advertising plates can be shipped across the border and 
printed there with no delay in the time of mailing. 

You can mail a piece of third-class matter weighing two ounces 
from Paris, London, Toronto, or Montreal to San Francisco or 
any other point in the United States for two cents. It costs a 
cent and a half under the present law, and under the proposed law 
now in the House of Representatives it will cost at least a cent 
and a half. 

That half-cent doesn’t sound like very much, but with mailers 
sending out editions of 200,000 or 300,000 pieces at a time, it is well 
worth saving, and they so reckon it. 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress known as the Mc- 
Kellar Bill. It passed the House of Representatives and would 
have passed the Senate probably, having been reported favorably 
out of committee, if it had not been for the delay in all sena- 
torial legislation due to the filibuster. The bill died in the Sen- 
ate without ever coming to a vote. The McKellar bill provided 
for a return of one and a half cents for two ounces. It provided 
for a collect on delivery postcard and a return to a one-cent rate 
on a private mailing card. 

The McKellar Bill has been reported out of the present Senate 
favorably. It has not been acted on by the Senate as a body, how- 
ever, as legislation of this sort must originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Congressman Greist, who is Chairman of the House Postal Af- 
fairs Committee, introduced a bill which went through one reading 
in the House and went to Committee, reading almost word for 
word like the McKellar Bill. 

Since the first reading of that bill, it has been amended so that 
ordinary third-class matter, instead of being mailable at two ounces 
for a cent is mailable at the present rate of one and a half cents 
for two ounces or at a bulk mailing rate, consisting of not less 
than twenty pounds in a mailing, at a rate of twelve cents a pound. 
This rate is perfectly satisfactory to the printers, and an amend- 
ment was suggested by a representative of the Typothetae who is 
a director of the National Council of Business Mail Users. 

The twelve cents a pound rate is just as unsatisfactory from our 
point of view as the present law. It will allow the mailing of 
circular letters with a return postcard, or something of that sort, 
at a cent apiece if there are not more than twelve pieces to the 
pound at twelve cents a pound; the pieces can obviously be mailed 
at a cent apiece. However, in order to get the rate of a cent 
apiece, the piece cannot weigh more than one and one-third ounces 
or twelve pieces will weigh more than a pound, and the rate will 
go up to a cent and a half apiece. 

That means that a great many booklets, broadsides, light weight 
catalogs, and bulk mailings will have to be so big instead of so 
big (indicating). It must weigh less than one and a third ounces 
to get the cheap rate under the proposed Greist bill. That will 
amount to a considerable further reduction in tonnage if the pres- 
ent proposed bill becomes enacted into law. 

The second objection to the Greist bill is the fact that it allows 
the Postmaster General to set up regulations for the convenience 
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of the Post Office Department in handling these bulk mailings. 
The experience of other bulk mailers, such as the second-class 
people, with the Postal Department would indicate that in all 
probability the Postmaster General will specify that in order to 
take advantage of the bulk mailing rate, your mail must be sorted, _ 
by city and street address or by rural free delivery route, and any 
of you who are familiar with the ordinary operation of a mailing 
list know that it will cost so much more to sort your mail that 
way, that nobody will take advantage of the bulk mailing rate and 
all mail will go out under the present rate of a cent and a half. 

The Senate will presumably pass a bill returning the rate to one 
cent for two ounces. The lobby set up and maintained by the 
National Council of Business Mail Users has been assured by 
enough Senators that they were in sympathy with our wants to get 
the thing through. There are comparatively few Senators that 
have to be reached, and the Senate is always particularly anxious 
to please business in the United States. They agree with us that 
it shouldn’t be cheaper to mail from Canada to the United States 
than it is to mail within the United States. 

There are, however, 450 Congressmen to reach. The question 
of a bulk mailing rate doesn’t appeal to most Congressmen as a 
matter of any great importance, and most Congressmen who have 
been approached in this matter say, “Well, aren’t you fellows sat- 
isfied with this new bulk mailing rate? You ought to be perfectly 
satisfied with that. We are giving you a lower rate and getting it 
back to a cent apiece.” It is a pretty hard thing to teach a Con- 
gressman exactly what our objections really are. 

The money that we have asked you for has been used and is 
being used to maintain a lobby in Washington. That is all there 
is to it. You can call it by some more euphonious name, but the 
money must be used to reach 450 Congressmen and tell them that 
a bulk rate of twelve cents a pound is not satisfactory to us, that 
sorting by city and street and rural free delivery is not satisfactory 
to us. We have got to tell every Congressman that we can pos- 
sibly reach that we want to be able to mail within the United 
States just as cheaply as Canadians can mail to points within the 
United States, or just as cheaply as American businessmen can 
go over to Canada and buy paper and printing and mail it to the 
United States. 

Your Committee has been able to raise, with considerable effort, 
$6,321 since January 1, 1927. This may seem like a very consider- 
able amount, but it has got to be the principal source of income 
from now on 1n this fight. The printers are not interested from 
this point on as we are. It is the paper manufacturers and the 
paper dealers who are interested in preventing postal regulations 
which will further reduce the weight of mailing pieces. 

If there are any of you who feel that you can give any more, 
can help out any further in this matter, you ought to get your 
checks in very quickly, because it is important to see as many of 
these Congressmen as possible, and the only way they can be seen 
is by hiring paid representatives to go and talk to them. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The meeting adjourned at 4:20 o'clock. 


MEETING OF THE WRAPPING PAPER DIVISION 


The Wrapping Paper Division of the National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States convened at ten o'clock, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on Wednesday morning, Febru- 
ary 22, 1928, Vice President Harry W. Mathewson presiding. 

Vice PresipeENT MATHEWSON: We shall now hear the Report 
of the Executive Committee read by Mr. Schoenbucher. 


Report of Executive Committee 
SecRETARY SCHOENBUCHER: The Executive Committee discussed 
some of the problems of the trade at considerable length but took 
no action or made no recommendations which require presentation 
at this session, 


At the last meeting of your Executive Committee which was 
held at Chicago in October, 1927, your Secretary stressed the need 
for more definite ways and means of meeting and solving the 
problems which arise in different branches of the industry, and in 
that connection recommended that special standing committees be 
created to meet and confer with appropriate committees of the 
various unrelated branches of the paper manufacturing industry. 

Your vice president was empowered in October to create such 
committees when the time seemed opportune to do so. 

Your. Executive Committee (and other special committeemen) 
believe that such regular committees should now be created and in 
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pursuance of the resolution passed at Chicago last October, your 
Vice President will proceed with appropriate action. 

On Monday evening, the Executive Committee had as guests, at 
the Conference Dinner, eleven manufacturers from different 
branches of the industry. The prevailing note of the conference 
was one of good-will. 

A few words will suffice to cover the principal topics which were 
discussed at some length. 

One of the manufacturers present emphasized the need of the 
mill having full information as to the use to which special made 
papers were to be put. He pointed out that if the merchant will 
place confidence in his mill connection and impart all necessary 
information for intelligent procedure in manufacturing, losses, 
misunderstandings and dissatisfaction will be largely, if not entirely, 
eliminated, and service in the making and delivering of such orders 
will be greatly expedited to he benefit of all parties in the trans- 
action. 

In connection with the Kraft situation, one manufacturer pointed 
out that any serious overproduction of this product can only come 
about by mills ordinarily producing other products putting their 

-facilities into the production of kraft. He expressed the opinion 
and also quoted certain figures with the intention of making clear 
that it was such a shift on the part of manufacturers during last 
year which caused the lowering of kraft prices toward the close 
of 1927. 

One manufacturer touched upon the social obligations forced by 
the manufacturers. This discussion was deeply impressive to those 
present and indicates a growing recognition by management of its 
responsibility toward labor. This manufacturer described the little 
communities surrounding most paper mills, situated invariably at 
points far distant from great labor markets. He emphasized very 
impressively that the responsibility for the prosperity and welfare 
of these isolated communities rested entirely upon the managements 
of the industry at large and that under a condition of scant net 
earnings or no net earnings, enlightened management owes a 
heavy obligation to the workers to.find ways and means for im- 
proving such stress by means other than the usual one of wage 
reductions. 

We stated that recourse to the latter means was a serious indict- 
ment of the capacity of the management to conduct the industry 
along sound, constructive lines. 

This same manufacturer also stressed to some length, the need 
for prosperity among manufacturers in order to provide the funds 
for research and technical experimentation, because such scientific 
activities are vitally necessary if the industry is to improve the 
product, lower its costs and conserve natural resources. 

It would have done every man in this large meeting here as- 
sembled, good to have heard that discussion. It was carried on, 
incidentally, by the youngest man at the conference dinner. 

One of the representatives of your own group, emphasized the 
fact that all manufacturers should ascertain the true facts regarding 
the merchant’s cost of doing business before suggesting resale sell- 
ing prices, in order to be sure that the margins provided by that 
policy of selling, be adequate to cover expenses and show a fair 
profit to the merchant. 

The conference dinner adjourned at about eleven-thirty p.m. 

. . . It was regularly moved, seconded and carried that the re- 
port of the Executive Secretary be approved and adopted .. . 


Report of Vice President Mathewson 

Vice Presment MatHewson: It has been customary for the 

Vice President to make a report. It will be very brief. 
- Thinking over the activities of the year just past, I am certain 
our Association as a whole has made considerable progress. I am 
sure our Division has kept pace with this general progress. We 
have all given our best thought and effort to that end. 

Our Division has had personal contact with practically all of the 
local associations. I will read over some of the associations that 
we have visited: The Missouri Valley, the Empire State, New 
England, Philadelphia Association, Baltimore and Southern, the 
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South Western, Virginia and Carolina, Middle States, Wisconsin 
and New York Association, together with an extensive trip on the 
Pacific Coast early in the spring, at which our- Secretary Visited 
with all the different merchants in that territory, and was at the 
meeting in Del Monico in May. 

Your Vice President and Secretary. visited the Iowa Association 
along in last October. We invited the President of that Association 
to come to our October meeting. He was so well pleased with that 
meeting that we have their application to rejoin the National As. 
sociation, and we will try to keep this good work up. I am sure that 
it will bear fruit. 

We all look back to our Chicago meeting last October with much 
interest, and fully recognize the complete and instructive program 
presented at that meeting. We owe our gratitude to the Commit. 
tees and especially to the Survey Committee members for their yp- 
tiring work resulting in the presentation of facts of so much inter. 
est to all of us. Their work is still going on as will be evidenced 
later on in our program this morning. 

Our Committees are all working on their various problems and | 
know they want your advice and recommendation. Gentlemen, we 
have some very active men on our committees. We probably don't 
fully appreciate the time that has been put in by the different com- 
mittees, particularly the Chairmen, and I feel that they are looking 
out for our interests and doing the very best they can to build wp 
this association, and I speak in their behalf when I tell you that | 
wish that you all take your troubles to them. I know they will help 
you. 

We have been so successful with the Committees that we now 
have them in operation, and I feel it would be to your advantage 
an association to extend our field in this way. 

I feel that we can have a Bag Committee and a Kraft Committee 
to try to better our conditions along those particular lines. 

I wish to express my appreciation for their support and effort. 
I want the full membership to know how deeply I feel the responsi- 
bility of my office and promise you that I will use every effort to 
make our Division stronger and better. 

On Monday night, we held a conference dinner with the manv- 
facturers, and I personally, gentlemen, have never been so sold on 
those conference dinners, but I realized after Monday night that 
we were accomplishing something. The only thing I regret is that 
it wasn’t possible to have such a dinner which the whole member- 
ship could attend, because you know when we try to carry back to 
our membership what we get and hear in these meetings, we don't 
give you the same picture that we get ourselves. The sincerity ex- 
pressed there by the manufacturers and their concern over our 
problems and their wishes to help us were very apparent, and I 
hope this can be extended to bring results that we will all benefit 
by. 

I am confident that the future holds great prospects and marked 
encouragement. I pledge you my best efforts for the year 1928, and 
I hope that we will carry on our work to such an extent that you 
are all going to see the benefits and receive some of them. 

Gentlemen, I hope that I have covered this matter so that you 
realize how I feel, that I want the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
National Paper Trade Association to be progressive, aggressive, 
and accomplish things. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause). 

We will now have the report of the Trade Customs Committee 
by Mr. Corning. 

A. J. Corntnc: Gentlemen: I seem to be rich in chairmanships. 
I am reporting for the Trade Customs Committee as well as the 
Tissue Committee, and’I shall make my, report very briéf.and com- 
bine the two. 


Report of Trade Customs Committee 


Trade Customs, as you no doubt know, was a very historic com- 
mittee. Last year, they operated and worked night and day prac- 
tically all year, but so far as relations with the other side of the 
industry were concerned, there was nothing doing. 

Briefly, that is the report of the Trade Customs Committee. 
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Report of Tissue Committee 


The Tissue Committee is reporting progress, nothing extremely 
new. As a matter of fact, it seems as though the annual meeting 
of the Tissue Conference Committee usually comes in Chicago. 
Last October, you gentlemen no doubt know just what transpired. 
The committee went on in conference with the manufacturers of 
tissue, and a friendly relationship has been brought about with the 
tissue manufacturers, and it is very easy to say that almost anything 
for the benefit of the tissue industry can be accomplished by those 
conference committees. 

Through the help of the Depzrtment of Commerce, Mr. Hoover’s 

Department, the Bureau of Simplified Practice, the tissue industry 
has been simplified, and it has meant less expense of merchandising 
and greater efficiency in manufacture. So, aside from those few 
remarks, I will close by saying that the activity of that committee 
recently you perhaps have been in contact with through the mails, 
and the placard that was gotten out by Mr. Schoenbucher’s office 
with the idea of giving the official label which was adopted by the 
joint committees and with the help of Mr, Hoover’s Department 
more publicity. 
‘So that it now remains for the members of this division as well 
as the Fine Paper houses who are handling tissue papers to cooper- 
ate fully with the work that has been done, so that greater gains 
can be made and better strides made in the tissue industry. 

I just would like to say one other thing that the Vice President 
has mentioned, and that is that informally it was spoken of yester- 
day that there should be other committees that could act and co- 
operate more closely with the various divisions of the manufacturers 
of wrapping papers, such as a separate Kraft Committee and a 
Wax Committee and a Bag Committee. It is only through that 
individual contact with the manufacturers, meeting with them, that 
good can come of conference work, I mean trade relations work. A 
general Trade Relations Committee in the past hasn’t been very 
successful; because of the diversified interests Involved, you can’t 
get all of the manufacturers together for any real good purpose, 
but you can sit down with a dozen or more in a room and talk 
over the problems peculiarly relative to that particular branch. 
Thank you! (Applause). 

Vice Present MatHewson: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
reports of the Trade Customs and of the Tissue Committee. What 
is your pleasure! 

... Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted that 
the reports be accepted .. . 

Vice PresipENT MATHEWSON: We will have the report of the 
Gummed Tape Committee by Mr. L. J. Marshall. 


Report of Gummed Tape Committee 
Mr. L. J. MarsHALL: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association: I have two reports to make, one 
the Joint Conference with Manufacturers on the item of Gummed 
Tape; the other one of the N. P. T. A. Gummed Tape Com- 
mittee. 
... The reports as read appear on the following pages . . . 


Report of Joint Conference on Gummed Tape 


New York City, February 20, 1928. 

The Joint Conference between the Manufacturers Gummed Tape 
Committee and the N. P. T. A. Gummed Tape Committee was held 
Monday, February 20, at five o'clock p. m. 

Those present were: 

Representing Manufacturers: T. R. Gautier, Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company; Edward Herrlinger, Gummed Prod- 
ucts Company; W. K. Gerbrick, Central Paper Company; Irving 
McHenry, Mid States Gummed Paper Company. 

Representing Merchants: H. L. Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper 
Company; W, E. Ebbets, Coy, Disbrow & Co., Jules Wolbrette, 
Southern Paper Company; J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper 
House; Ernest Hoel, Carpenter Paper Company; .L, J. Marshall 
(Chairman), Marshall Paper Company. 

A general review of the activities of this joint Committee was 


made and a number of topics relative to the industry were discussed 
pro and con, The survey informed us that about 75 per cent of 
gummed tape manufacturers are in the Manufacturers Association 
and in order to bring about a more stabilized condition in the in- 
dustry, it will require the cooperation of the merchants. 

The Committee has observed that some merchants have been 
lax, in that they do not inform their manufacturing connections 
about conditions in their territory. This condition can be improved 
upon to the benefit of these merchants, by taking up such matters 
through the proper channels and thus lessen their troubles, which 
in many cases are the result of misunderstandings. 

The joint Committee has and is now advocating a scientific plan 
of merchandising and they feel that in order for the item in ques- 
tion to be a profitable one, this plan must be taken into considera- 
tion to obtain proper results. While this plan is not a panacea or 
cure for all complaints, it certainly will have a tendency to keep 
the gummed tape business of the merchants in a healthy condi- 
tion. 

There is an effort being made to stabilize the printing of gummed 
tape, with the hope that in due time this will be accomplished, but 
there are so many angles with which to reckon, that it is going 
to be quite a problem to solve. 

The educational booklets that were promised by the Manufac- 
turers Association are now on the press, and we have a few 
copies here to show. In the near future, these booklets will be 
recdy for distribution by the Manufacturers belonging to the 
Association. These booklets should be carefully read by your 
salesmen and contents thoroughly digested, for they contain many 
Valuable points to be used in furthering the sale and also in the 
proper application of gummed tape. 

The Manufacturers Committee is anxious to have another meet- 
ing with the N. P. T. A. Committee at the fall meeting in Chicago 
and your Committee recommends that such meeting be arranged. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Respectfully ‘submitted, 
(Signed) Lou J. MarsHA.t, Chairman, 


Meeting of the N. P. T. A. Committee on Gummed Tape 
New York, February 21, 1928. 

The Committee met at ten-thirty a.m. and was in session until 
twelve-thirty p.m. 

Those present were: R. Roesch, Union Paper and Twine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; W. E. Ebbetts, Coy, Disbrow Company, 
New York; Harvey E. Platt, Smyth Paper Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; T. H. B. Smyth, Smyth Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alfred Corning, Hubbs & Corning Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
H. W. Mathewson, (V. P. Wrapping Paper Division), The Paper 
Supply Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; N. A. Schoenbucher, (Secre- 
tary, Wrapping Paper Division) ; Jules Wolbrette, (Act. Secretary), 
Southern Paper Company, New Orleans, La.; L. J. Marshall, 
(Chairman), Marshall Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 

The report of the October, 1927, meeting of this Committee and 
the report of the conference dinner in Chicago were read and ap- 
proved. A report was made of the conference between our Com- 
mittee and that of the Manufacturers, and the confused situation 
which existed in former years was shown to be getting very much 
clarified, and more satisfactory to the merchants. 

A general discussion developed about the efforts of the Com- 
mittee and satisfactory results were reported. The Committee sug- 
gests that your complaints be taken up with your Committee and 
so let them enlighten you upon the subjects in question. Don’t 
keep your troubles “under your hat” and don’t make the mistake of 
seeking relief from the wrong source. Your Committee stands 
ready to help solve your problems in. the merchandising of gummed 
tape. : 

Some of the reports you receive can be taken with grain of 
salt. It was suggested that a Gummed Tape Committee be con- 
tinued. 

A child learns first to creep, then to walk, and then to run. This 
Committee, we believe, has passed the “creeping” stage; is now 
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running along in a businesslike way. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Lou J. MarsHaut, Chairman. 

Vice PresipeNtT MATHEWSON: What is your pleasure? 

Mr. CARPENTER: I move it be accepted and placed on file. 

The motion was seconded. 

Vice PresipENtT MATHEWSON: When you make this report and 
second it, it is made with the idea that the Committee be con- 
tinued, and with that understanding, I call for a vote. 

The question was put to a vote and carried. 

Vice Presmwent MATHEWSON: We will have the report of the 
Twine Committee, Mr. Shaw, Chairman. 


Report of Twine Committee 

C. A. SHaw: Mr. Vice President and Members of the National 
Paper Trade Association. 

The Twine Committee in the past year have worked on two 
important problems; the protection of the merchant’s warehouse 
stocks and elimination of the small order shipped direct by 
the manufacturer. 

Your Committee after continually pounding on this subject 
were at last successful in getting the manufacturers to investigate 
this condition in their own mills and the result was astounding. 
I haven’t all the figures at my command but one mili whose 
name I will not mention gave me the following figures: 65 per 
cent of their orders were less than a thousand pounds, and 45 
per cent of their orders were less than 500 pounds and it is prob- 
ably a fact that on every order under 500 pounds there was a loss. 

Both the Hard Fiber and Soft Fiber Association have come 
to the conclusion that the most economical method of distributing 
their product is through the merchant and they are now working 
on a plan by which the legitimate merchant will receive protection 
for his warehouse stock and which will make this commodity 
more profitable for the merchants to handle. 

The latest move in Association work has been made by the 
Spool Tape manufacturers. In the past these manufacturers have 
given absolutely no protection to the merchant. I have just been 
informed that they are organized under the name of the Emerald 
Sales Company and that they are positively going to protect the 
merchant that stocks Spool Tapes. 

As I look at the cordage and twine industry as a merchant to- 
day I believe the relations between the manufacturer and the 
merchant are much closer than they have ever been before. I 
hope that the Twine Committee and its Chairman for the coming 
year will receive the same cooperation that my Committee has 
received. I want to publicly thank the officers of this Associatior 
and members of my Committee for the fine support they have 
given me in this work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes A. SHaAw, 
Chairman Twine Committee. 

Mr. Wiccins: I move that the report be accepted and the 
committee continued. 

... The motion was seconded and carried.... 

Vice Presipent MatHewson: Mr. Goodyear, of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., has been so kind as to be willing to address us this 
morning. He has an important meeting at eleven o'clock, and we 
are going to change the program around a little bit. 

Mr. Goodyear made a fine address which was greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Vice PrestipeNT MATHEWSON: We will now have the report of 
the Survey Committee, Mr. Edward Hall. 


Report of Survey Committee 
E. A. Hatt, Jr.: Mr. President, Members of the National 


- Paper Trade Association, the report of the Survey Committee will 


necessarily be brief. It consists merely of a statement that the 
Committee has earnestly endeavored to give you interesting and 
accurate programs, to which we wish to add that we have sin- 
cetely tried to spread the gospel of good business practice as we 


walking and we hope that in the not far distant future, will be 


have learned it at the meetings of the National Paper Trade Ag. 
sociation. 

The other sections of the report consist chiefly of recommenda. 
tions on the Wrapping Paper Division as to what the procedure 
of the Survey Committee should be in the future, in our opinion, 

We recommend, Mr. President, that the Survey Committee of 
the future present new material pertaining to other phases of the 
operation of a merchandising business. We feel that the subject 
of net profit control which is the most important subject that has 
come to my attention at least since I have been a member of the 
Association, has just been about exhausted as far as new possi- 
bilities are concerned. We feel that it is unfair to the percentage 
of the members who have adopted net profit control to subject them 
to the story that I am told has been told for eleven years. 

We recommend that the net profit control work be continued 
because of its extreme importance, but in a different manner. We 
recommend that at future meetings, a two-day forum be estab- 
lished, which may be attended by all or as many members who are 
interested in the subject, at which there will be a definite program 
carried out in the a b c’s of net profit control, these meetings 
to be conducted by a member of the Survey Committee thoroughly 
competent to lead the discussion and answer all questions. 

We further recommend that a pamphlet containing all of the 
valuable information on this subject be published for general 
distribution, particularly to the new members. We have not in 
mind the broadcasting of this pamphlet, but that it be available 
for non-members of the National Paper Trade Association in 
other markets, for the reason that there is nothing that will help 
raise the tone of a market as much as the spreading of this in- 
formation, recognizing that the possibilities of the educational 
value of such work is inestimable. 

Realizing further, the educational value of investigations, we 
recommend research work to be done by the Survey Committee 
along the following lines: First, the proper selection and de- 
velopment of salesmen. 

Of the many intricate problems that confronts the paper mer- 
chant, probably the selection and development of salesmen is one 
of the most puzzling. We believe that the Survey Committee can 
get together information that will be invaluable on this subject. 

Second, investigation into the economical control of all operating 
expenses. 

Third, the investigation of how far and in what manner the 
individual may proceed in marking his selling price up over actual 
cost. 

We believe, gentlemen, that if our recommendations are ac- 
cepted, that the Survey Committee can continue to do an invaluable 
work for the members of the National Paper Trade Association. 
As I look at you, I know that you are all good business men, but 
you know and I know that everyone in the paper business is not 
a good business man, and if we can get these apparently simple 
things across to them, for instance, as to how to arrive at a sell- 
ing price, our business will be a much better business. 

Mr. President, I find that concludes the report of the Survey 
Committee. (Applause.) 


Survey Committee Continued 


Vice PresiweNtT MATHEWSON: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of the Survey Committee. The motion will be made that 
you endorse the recommendations of this committee and that this 
committee be continued. 

Memser: And that Mr. Hall continue as its Chairman. 

Mr. Hatt: I appreciate the compliment that you pay me, but it 
will be impossible for me to continue as Chairman next year. 

Vice Present MatHewson: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. 
Hall. Mr. Hall has given a lot of good work to this Committee, 
and has received a great many compliments on the work, but that 
he wants to be released is no more than fair. Don’t forget that 
the: Vice President in charge tried his best to persuade him to con- 
tinue. However, we are going to continue the Survey Committee. 
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We are going to continue to do the good work, and your President 
is very sincere in continuing this work. We are going to have 
another Chairman—I won't say that he will be better, better than 
Mr. Hall, but he will be equally as good. 

Mr. Hatt: I have picked an able successor. 

Mr. Conn: I move that Mr. Hall stay on the committee. 

Mr. Hart: I will. 

Mr Piatt: I want to state that one of the most clear-cut re- 
ports we have had is this report of the Survey Committee. I 
don’t like to see this opportunity go by without a sincere vote of 
thanks, not a merely formal compliment. I think we owe a great 
deal to Mr. Hall for the work he has done on this Committee. I 
don’t know any other way to put it than by a formal vote of 
thanks. 

Mr. Hatt: There is nothing that gives me greater pleasure 
than to present the next speaker to you, whom we all love, respect 
and admire, not because of what he says, but because of what he 
actually does. 1 therefore take a great deal of pleasure in pre- 
senting Arthur Blackman, who will talk on the subject of the 
“Three Steps to Profitable Prosperity.” Mr. Blackman. 


Mr. Blackman’s Paper 


Mr. Blackman’s interesting address was listened to with close 
attention throughout and was well applauded. Mr. Blackman’s 
address will be printed later. 

Mr. Hatt: Gentlemen, nothing could more graphically prove 
the effort that Survey Committees of the past and of the present 
have made to sell the idea of proper cost accounting and net profit 
control to you. It 1s because of the fact that so many have been 
sold on net profit control that we gave the task of making a 
final play, presenting a final picture, to Mr. Blackman. One of 
Mr. Blackman’s disciples will talk to you next. He is a young 
man who has worked very hard to put his own house in order, 
and he has worked tirelessly to put his own market in order. 


C. A. Spaulding Speaks 


It gives me great pleasure, gentlemen, to present the next 
speaker, who is C. A. Spaulding, of the Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, of Iowa. 

C. A. Spaulding, of the Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines, 
then presented a fine paper. 

Mr. Hatt: Ted, as usual, you made a ten strike. 

Gentlemen, you have been awfully kind to us, and we have an 
outside speaker we are very anxious to have you hear. We will 
continue the program of the Survey Committee which will prob- 
ably take about twenty minutes when the speaker has concluded. 

So at this time I am going to turn the meeting back to Mr. 
Mathewson. 

Vice Presipent MATHEWSON: Gentlemen, we are going to have 
a speaker that Mr. Schoenbucher knows, knows of his activities, 
and Mr. Schoenbucher will introduce him. 


Address by C. R. Stevenson 


Secretary SCHOENBUCHER: The next speaker, C. R. Stevenson, 
is going to speak on a subject. which he has entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Effect of Taking Business at or Below Normal Cost.” 

Mr, Stevenson's address was greatly appreciated. 

Vice Present MatHewson: Gentlemen, we have had one of 
the most wonderful talks we have listened to for quite some time, 
and I don’t want you to go out until we have given this gentleman 
a vote of thanks. Let us all rise. 

...Everybody arose and applauded.... 

Mr. Hatt: Gentlemen, in continuing with the program of the 
Survey Committee, I guarantee that you will be out of here in 
twenty minutes, if you elect to stay. If you choose to leave, please 
feel at perfect liberty to do so. 

We have one more formal speaker—Charles Shaw, of Boston, 
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who has applied Net Profit Control to his business. I take a great 
deal of pleasure in presenting Mr. Shaw. (Applause.) 


Mr. Shaw spoke briefly. 


Mr. Hatt: Gentlemen, no program of the Survey Committee 
would be complete without hearing a few words from Mr. Wol- 
brette, whom you all know and like and admire. Mr. Wolbrette, 
will you say a few words? 


Mr. Wolbrette’s Remarks 


Mr. Wotsrette: Mr. Mathewson and Gentlemen: All that I 
can say is that this is a sort of a swan song of the Survey Com- 
mittee before the general body, and they didn’t feel that it would 
be quite complete unless you had a sort of Greek chorus, and I 
have been called upon to be that chorus. I have jotted down a 
few notes. My talk is quite extemporaneous you will see, with 
the paper in front of me, and I want to say at this time that no 
thanks that you could extend to Mr. Hall would be adequate for 
the efforts that he has given to this Committee, and the same 
holds absolutely true of those of Mr. Blackman. Mr. Blackman 
has been for many years preaching untiringly regarding the net 
profit control, and you have heard today extracts of the address 
he delivered in this room eleven years ago, which tend to show 
that prohibition was not in force at that time. His extracts were 
full of ginger. Had there been prohibition eleven years ago you 
would have been taking Jamaica ginger extract for want of better, 
but at any rate it has had its effect and Mr. Blackman may feel 
quite satisfied and content that his efforts have not been unre- 
warded. Many have adopted the net profit control idea and the 
leaven is working. 

Net profit control is possibly a misnomer, as Mr. Blackman 
pointed out in Chicago. Its real name might have been “Actual 
Cost Finding,” which is what net profit control really means. 
There is no control to your profit when you know your cost. It is 
merely a question of what your profit should be. 

Many merchants have viewed with askance the efforts of the 
Survey Committee in urging that this system be instituted in 
their businesses. They could not quite grasp the fact that you 
cannot remedy your own situation without remedying that of 
your competitors. You have to get them in unison with your 
efforts if you wish to better your own condition. 

We have been preaching this so long that it is quite a good 
deal similar to prating about the virtues. If you continually hear 
them dinned into your ears they become boresome. And the 
Committee has felt that it is time now that those who wish to 
learn the facts about this may do so without having the general 
body hear it, if they don’t wish to. 

The gentleman who just spoke mentioned that it was a very 
laudable effort to obtain profit in your business and put it on a 
good basis, and that is quite true. The Government is encouraging 
it, and encouraging it for very many reasons. If you have 
noticed, there has been a great deal of pressure brought to bear 
on Congress by both President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon 
that the income tax cut be not made as great as has been sug- 
gested. The thing is they are trying to encourage us and every 
one who earns money in the United States to make more, so that 
it will be possible to give an increased cut in the percentage of 
taxes collected, income taxes. So it is quite a patriotic thing if 
you earn money and quite unpatriotic if you don’t earn any. 

The attempt of the Survey Committee might have been looked 
on with askance by many people, but it is an ideal that we have 
been striving for and even if we never attain it at least we will 
have had the satisfaction of having aimed for something higher 
and better. I believe that our efforts have been rewarded, and I 
think that in future years you will have every reason to thank 
those who have inaugurated it. Don’t consider that I have had 
anything to do with the inauguration. I have been a disciple and 
I am merely spreading the gospel. 

Mr. Hatt: I want to at this time thank the National Paper 
Trade Association for the opportunity that it gave me to learn 
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by serving. I want to thank the members of my Committee 
for the excellent work that they have done, and it gives me great 
pleasure, gentlemen, to present to you the Chairman of the Survey 
Committee who will serve you next year. Roger Wallington: 
(Applause) 

Mr. Wallington Speaks 

Rocer Waiincton: Mr. Hall, Mr. Mathewson, and Gentle- 
men of the Association: I am a little bit- embarrassed. 

I should like to repeat an old warning that used to be given 
everyone when they came in from the wilds of the West and thé 
up-state sections to the big city to beware of pleasant-looking con- 
fidence men. Yesterday when “Ed” Hall approached me with 
a smile and said, “Let’s go over to Mr. Mathewson’s rooms,” I 
followed him, thinking to myself it was simply another instance 
of well-known western hospitality, (Laughter) And when Cliff 
Mallalieu showed up in the offing with a smile, I was sure of it. 
What was my horror, after the doors were closed so no one 
could hear my screams, to find that they wanted me to attempt 
the what I think is an impossible job of keeping the work of 
the Survey Committee up to the importance that it has reached 
under Mr. Mallalieu, Arthur Blackman, and “Ed”. Halli! But 
I guess by this time the doctrine of net profit control has been 
spread around and enough members of the Association have 
adopted it and know about it and believe in it so that perhaps with 
a good deal less expert steering the work can go on somewhat 
along the lines that it has in the past. 

Under “Ed” Hall, I think that the members of the Association 
will agree with me a great deal has been accomplished. Mr. 
Corning said that his Trade Relations Committee worked day and 
night during the last year. Mr. Hall’s Committee, as far as I 
was able to observe, did better than that: they worked practically 
all night, even during conventions, surveying the local situation, 
and I know that “Ed” Hall has collected a lot of very interesting 
statistics which he hasn’t presented, such as proof that 85.3 per 
cent of the night clubs of New York stay open until four o’clock. 
(Laughter) Also that the per order charge all over the city is 
practically the same—they call it a “cover charge” down here, 
but it is the same thing. 

A friend of mine at home one time said that he thought (he 
had been wading through the National, and Better Business and 
a half dozen other periodicals to get up some kind of a speech) 
if all these fellows who get up figures and statistics were placed 
side by side it would be a good thing—and I think perhaps he was 
right. But I hope that there are enough men in the Association 
now who are thoroughly interested in accurate figures so that 
they can eventually be placed end to end and form a chain clear 
across the country, because we have a problem of distribution, and 
as Mr. Stevenson said, this Association has come nearer to solv- 
ing the method of overcoming all the difficulties than any other 
association of its size and importance, and with the help and co- 
operation of different members in different parts of the country 
in various sub-organizations, I hope we can accomplish some more 
constructive work during the next year. (Applause) 

Vice Presiwent MatHEwson: Gentlemen, I don’t think it would 


be proper to close this meeting without first having a few words 
from Mr, Schoenbucher who has helped. us carry on this work 

Mr. Schoenbucher! (Applause) 

Mr. Schoenbucher’s Remarks 

N. A. ScHoensucHER: I appreciate being called on, Mr. Chair. 
man, even though it is ten minutes to one and all the members ar 
itching to get out of ‘here. 

It is my observation that the members of the Association hay 
about as many different ideas concerning what net profit contro| 
is as there are members in the Association and enough has been 
said on the subject and printed on it to cover perhaps every 
angle of its interpretation, and it seems to me that progress from 
this point on will depend entirely upon the individual effort of 
each member to put forth every effort to understand the play 
thoroughly, if he is at all interested in making his business and 
the paper business a better business. 

The one feature in net profit control which is new and funda- 
mentally sound and which distinguishes it from plans of arriving 
at results in the jobbing business is the cost factor. The per. 
centage method of arriving at results in a wholesale business has 
been exploded during the last three or four years within this As. 
sociation, and so clearly so emphatically so that one wonders 
why the percentage method still prevails in the mind of so many 
men as being a sound method for arriving at results. 

The biggest problems that you men have as distributors and the 
biggest problem which all wholesalers have is wasteful buying 
on the part of the consuming public. It was wasteful buying on 
the part of the consuming public and on the part of the in- 
dependent retailer which gave the chain stores their early start and 
which has resulted in the picture you see today in other lines of 
wholesaling, and the one thing which the cost factor has clearly 
proved can be done is that by a proper reckoning of the value 
of a customer’s business and the value of a territory and the 
value of a salesman’s efforts the proper effort can be put forth 
to change the customer’s buying habits to a point where all ora 
large part of this wasteful buying is obviated. You have heard in 
past meetings of houses who have adopted the plan and who have 
reduced the number of their orders very materially. 

There was only one thing that did that, and nothing else, and 
that is the cost factor. I won’t detain you any longer. I can 
only emphasize again that I know, not only from observation but 
from the standpoint of pure reason, before net profit control was 
used by anybody, if you will read the last paragraph on Page 7 
which read to the effect that the cost factor would produce re- 
sults in your business. It was pure theory at that time. The cost 
factor has produced those actual results in the case of every 
house which has adopted the plan. Thank you!( Applause) 

Vice Presipent MatHEwson: I don’t think this meeting would 
be complete without a vote of thanks to the father of net profit 
control, Mr. Blackman. 

The atidience arose and applauded. 

Mr. BracxmMan: Mr. Schoenbucher comes in on that vote just 
as much as I do, sir. (Applause) 

The meeting adjourned at one o'clock. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The General Meeting of the National Paper Trade Association 
of the United States convened at two-thirty o’clock, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, on Wednesday afternoon, February 
22, 1928, President J. C. Mallalieu presiding. 

PresiweNt Matiatireu: Gentlemen, the meeting will kindly 
come to order. We have changed the routine a little this year 
on account of circumstances. First will be the President’s Re- 
port. 

President’s Report 

Twenty-five years ago next December this Association was 

formed and it seems appropriate to embody in the records of 


this Annual Meeting a few of the details concerning the founda- 
tion of an organization which has steadily grown and prospered 
for the period of a quarter of a century. 

On invitation of the Paper Association of New York City, the 
organization meeting of the National Paper Trade Association 
was held in the Dunn Building, 290 Broadway, New York, 
December 15, 1903. The following were present: 

C..F. Mather Smith, E. U. Kimbark, representing’ the Western 
Paper Dealers Association. 

O. A. Miller, John Church, and A. F. Peck, representing the 
Central States Paper Dealers Association. 


—--.- oO 


——— ._ << 
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Robert Stevens, A. J. Corning, Jr., and Gordon L, Reese, rep- 
resenting the Baltimore Paper Trade Association. 

W. F. McQuillen, E. P. Lindsay and J. E. A. Hussey, repre- 
senting the Boston Paper Trade Association, 

W. D. May, Thomas Barret, C. W. Ballard, C. F. Hubbs, 
Hazard Lesher, W. E. Ebbets, and J. E. Linde, representing the 
Paper Association of New York City. 

The organization committee elected at this meeting consisted 
of E. U. Kimbark, A. F. Peck, W. F. McQuillen, Gordon F. 
Reese and J. E. Linde. The following officers were elected: 

President, O, A. Miller; Vice President, W. F. McQuillen; 
Secretary, J. E. Linde; Treasurer, Gordon L, Reese. 

The first annual meeting was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, February 9, 1904, and was attended by delegates from 5 
local associations as follows: 

Paper Association of New York City. Western Paper Dealers 
Association, Central States Paper Dealers Association, North- 
western Paper Dealers Association, Boston Paper Jobbers As- 
sociation. Robert Johnston, Norfolk, Virginia, was present as a 
representative of a proposed organization of Southern dealers. 

The records show that the then membership of the locals rep- 
resented as above was as follows: 


Central States Paper Dealers Association 

Western Paper Dealers Association 

Baltimore Paper Trade Association 

Northwestern Paper Dealers Association 

Boston Paper Jobbers Association (membership not given) 
Paper Association of New York City 


For the Central States the delegates to the first convention 
were L. F. Smith and C. P, Lesh, Alternates W. C. Gillett and 
W. M. Richards. 

The delegate of the Western Paper Dealers Association was 
George Moser. 

The delegates of the Boston Association were F S, Arnold 
and J. G. Swift. 

The Baltimore Delegates were O. F. H. Warner and B. F. Bond. 

The Northwestern delegates were John F. Leslie and F. L. Mc- 
Clellan. 

New York delegates were W. E. Ebbets and Fritz Lindenmeyr. 

The proceedings of this first convention included the adpotion 
of the constitution and bylaws. 

On the same day, February 9, 1904, was held the first con- 
ference with the manufacturers of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association who were then, as now, meeting at the Waldorf at 
the same time. 

Our membership now is comprised of fifteen local associations, 
the individual memberships in which total 388 The growth in 
membership reflected in these figures is not as significant, of 
course, as the increase in the spirit of friendliness which has 
been developed among the paper merchants of this country as 
the result of the efforts which the Association has made from 
time to time to build up a spirit of team play in this most im- 
portant industry. 

The year which has elapsed since the last general meeting of 
this Association held on February 23, 1927, will prove to be 
one of the most conspicuous in the history of the Association ir 
respect to the progress which has been made by your Directors 
in formulating plans for the functioning of our Association. 

You will recall that President Miller stated in his annual re- 
port a year ago that a special committee, composed of the 
President, the two Vice Presidents, the Treasurer, and one 
member at large from each of ‘the Divisions, had been appointed 
to make a thorough study of the then form of organization of 
the Association, and to submit at the semi-annual meeting their 
recommendations on the subject. 

The committee was unable to complete its task by October 
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25th, the date of the opening session of the fall meeting held 
in Chicago, and at the Directors’ meeting which was held the 
day before, namely on October 24th, it was decided to transfer 
the task to a new special committee consisting of the four officers 
of the Association namely the President, the two Vice Presidents 
and the Treasurer, This suggestion had the approval of the 
Directors and the special committee as so constituted immedi- 
ately proceeded with the performance of its duties and made such 
progress that it became necessary to call a special meeting of the 
Directors, which was held in the city of Cleveland, on December 
21st, 1927, the sole purpose of which was to submit the report 
of the special committee with a view to adopting a plan which 
could be submitted to this general meeting of the Association, 
which plan would reflect not only the views of the special com- 
mittee but the reasoned opinion of the entire Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Without burdening you with unnecessary detail, it is sufficient 
to say that the committee recommended to the Board, and the 
Board approved of the recommendation unanimously, that the 
administration of the affairs of the Association be confided to 
one official whose title should be “Executive Secretary” and that 
the By-Laws should be amended to accomplish this purpose. 

It was recognized that the duties of the new office could be 
best discharged by a man, trained as a paper merchant, who had 
developed qualities of leadership and executive capacity of a high 
order, and that it would be extremely difficult to find a man who 
would measure up to these requirements and, at the same time, 
be willing to give up an active business career in order to accept 
the executive secretaryship of this Association. The committee’s 
search was rewarded in a way that is now familiar to the entire 
industry and nothing which could be said in this respect would 
enhance the name and reputation of Mr. Frank E. Floyd. of 
Indianapolis, who finally yielded to the persuasion of the com- 
mittee and agreed to accept the appointment. 

Your Board of Directors was greatly pleased when the report 
of the committee was submitted at the special meeting and with 
one accord adopted the recommendation of the Committee. 

The changes in the by-laws, necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose above set forth, were adopted without a dissenting voice 
and are embodied in the report of the Board of Directors to be 
submitted to you at this meeting. 

You will pardon me if I take the liberty of saying that I am 
not a little proud of my own contribution to this particular 
achievement, at the same time pointing out to you that what. was 
accomplished would not have been possible except for the 
splendid spirit of cooperation or the part of Messrs. Gillett, 
Mathewson and Addoms. 

The semi-annual meeting, held in Chicago, on October 24, 25, 
and 26th of 1927, was, in many respects, the most satisfactory 
meeting of that kind which has been held in recent years. Not 
only was it largely attended, but the various committee reports 
were followed with interest approaching enthusiasm, and in all 
of the various group meetings, an atmosphere of good will seemed 
to prevail which is the best guarantee for the future. welfare of 
our organization. 


The principal activities of the Fine Paper and Wrapping Paper 
Divisions will have been called to your attention in the reports 
of the respective Vice Presidents and it is not my purpose to 
trespass upon their prerogatives in directing your attention to 
such matters as their reports embrace. 

The most important subject of a purely - technical nature, 
which lies at the root of many of the problems of the paper 
merchant, is the extent to which the manufacturer should be 
expected to conduct his relations with the consumer ot paper in 
such a way as not to injuriously affect the commercial welfare 
of the paper merchant who is the largest and most important 
factor in the distribution of paper. 

For the most part; my experience as a merchant, and as the 
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President of your Association, convinces me that the manu- 
facturers as a class are neither selfish nor short-sighted, and 
that they have no desire to compete with their own customers in 
meeting the requirements of the consumer. Now and then, in- 
stances of a contrary tendency are brought to the attention of your 
officers with the suggestion that it lies within the scope of the 
Association to correct. these objectionable practices when they 
occur, 

Your officers have not so construed the purposes and objects 
of the Association. In the first place, alleged grievances of- this 
nature are not always what they seem to be, and in the second 
place, the correction of these conditions to the extent that they 
may exist, is necessarily the individual problem of the paper 
merchant who is affected. He has the right, acting as an indi- 
vidual, to notify his source of supply that unfair competition 
from that source of supply for the consumer business will 
necessarily result in that particular paper merchant’s seeking 
other mill connections. A merchant who takes this position is 
well within his rights, provided that he acts as an individual and 
without seeking the aid or assistance of his colleagues in the 
industry. But, what he may do as an individual, the Association, 
as a collection of individuals, may not and cannot do, and the 
sooner that this is understood by our members, the better. 

The fact is, that the great majority of manufacturers are 
constantly on the alert to conduct their own business in such 
a way as not to impose a hardship or to unfairly compete with 
the paper merchants, and good relations in the industry can 
be best promoted by a full and frank discussion of individual 
differences of opinion upon this and other topics, between two 
parties directly involved in such a situation, without recourse 
to Association officials or Association activity. 

In our personal lives, we find it necessary to bear and forbear. 
The same is true in our business activities, and it is the deliberate 
belief of your President that within the paper industry there 
is a high degree of mutual respect existing between the mer- 
chants, as distributors, and the mills, as the manufacturers of 
paper, and that a prolongation of that mutual respect into the 


. far distant future is the most important object of this Asso- 


ciation. 


Gentlemen, after attending the Wrapping Paper Division this 
morning, there is another thought that came to me that is not 
added to this report. It has been a great honor to be your 
President, but I would feel that it was an empty honor if I had 
not done something to deserve that distinction. 

I feel, after hearing the reports put in here this morning 
from the Survey Committee, that I had rightly started some- 
thing as Vice President. This was a mutual understanding 
and confidence among one another, which is necessary for us 
to successfully conduct the National Paper Trade Association. 

When I saw the actual figures cast upon the board, it made 
me think about my trip when I started as a novice three years 
ago, when we gave actual figures from our ‘own organization, 
showing how we developed certain things with the aid of cost 
accounting systems. And when I think of one or two of the 
concerns, and Jim Carpenter here, I mention his name whether 
he is here or not, when one of his associated companies allows 
him to put on the board here actual figures that occur in his 
own business, actually gentlemen, not theoretically, I feel that I 
have, and I hope I have, at least, created a little confidence among 
the merchants of the National Paper Trade Association. 

The next is the report of the Treasurer, Charles Addoms, 
and in addition to the report of the Treasurer, he will explain 
this new assessment plan for those who haven’t heard it before. 


Treasurer’s Report 
Cuartes Appoms: The custom seems to have been to report 
on the fiscal year as far as finances are concerned, and to start 
with, I want to say that I have had to go away on a little 
vacation, or rather did go away, and was depending upon Mrs.. 


Sheppard. Unfortunately she was laid up with a col! during 
the few days that intervened between my return and tlic meg. 
ing. So, these figures, however, are about what we generally 


had, but they are not what I expected to give you. In othe 
words, I rather expected to give you some more detail 
Nov. 1, 1926—Oct. 31, 1927 
BALANCE ON Hanp Nov. 1, 1926: 
OR TE ig ci a a 8 oe a awe Sek wae $4007.88 
Petty Cash—Ridgway, Warner & Byers ac. 800.00 
Petty Cash—N. A. Schoenbacher ac. ...... 500.00 
Petty Cash—C. K. Higgins ac. ............ 300.00 
RECEIPTS : $ 5607.8 
Dues for year 1925-1926 ........cceeeseees $ 50.00 
Dues for year 1926-1927 
Ee a ihre Ce eee hen pio $9650 
ce oe Wace cla bihin 7550 
eg OS rer er 5250 
RS oc as sikis'e bie unseen’ 5200 
ES ins sen adiWiee ea has 4725 
EE OOD ce vccaeasiuaans deen 4400 
NE Oe oe eee 3300 
TRA ere ree 3000 
Baltimore & Southern ............ 2350 
PN. caxtaxsiowehusibanis 2025 
NE dan cackedoedbbtshecéwad 1650 
MTR heen cs th vked dawes 1525 
Somthwestern on... ccessccccccciscs 1400 
NE naa cwane ese sapere un 900 
REAR ee ree ee ere 950 53,875.00 
Returns from loan to Entertainment Com. 3,729.00 
Surplus Chicago Luncheon ............... 13.00 
RNIN Ard 2 enn Dat bh geaoa Van's adwabd oodles 175.25 
ETT eee rT rer ree $57,842.25 
$63,450.13 
Lee Tiaras ks oh de RCRA 58,703.91 
Disbursements : $ 4,746.22 
DDS 25S tc ia ecetenes sakes New York §$ 2,500.00 
Chicago 2,072.93 
NG 5 caesar adds New York 19,277.63 
Chicago 11,307.66 
Traveling Expenses ....... New York 3,693.84 
Chicago 1,801.29 
Office Expenses .......... New York 397.69 
Chicago 232.77 
Stationery & Supplies...... New York 916.46 
Chicago 382.80 
EE OS ee Ree New York 435.73 
; Chicago 291.84 
Telephone and Telegraph..New. York 568.05 
Chicago 247.11 
ER Le Pe ae DEE a amen a 1,848.60 
PME LUNE setae s down VouPOR coke 1,226.69 
eR RN aa. ook ak cis aselek< 686.05 
IR a cca i reain'ss vaPeieteseadids 293.75 
Furniture and Fixtures .............. 150.00 
Loan to Entertainment Committee.... 4,266.50 
ee BOBS rte et eae 6,106.52 
Total Disbursements .............. —— $58,703.91 
Balance on Hand Oct. 31, 1927 
ARN BARONE 55 ics) Ba Pisa ve $ 3,146.22 
Petty Cash—Addoms, Chamberlain A/C.. 800.00 


Petty Cash—N. A. Schoenbacher A/C.... 
Audited and found correct. 
Auditors: (Signed) Allen C. Damon, Geo. McKinney. 
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Mr. Appoms: We have been considerably handicapped by 
the great delay on the assessment plan because of the non-receipt 
of reports from the individuals. We are still short some of 
them, although the great majority are in. We waited until we 
didn't dare wait any longer, because if we waited very much 
longer and didn’t send the bills out, we would have been bank- 
rupt. 

We made up the bills and sent them to the various and sundry 
treasurers of the fifteen or sixteen local associations. We were 
compelled to take the amount previously set up as being the only 
thing we could go by for those members who had not yet 
reported. 

On that basis, considering $3 per capita and a capital assessment 
of $50 and $100 according to the plan, at the present moment we 
calculate we have $59,100. There are, of course, some adjust- 
ments to be made. The old plan was $55,025. 

So, as I told you in Chicago, probably the $3 per capita 
could be reduced to maybe $2.75 or possibly a little would be 
added to it. There are some adjustments still to be made, so 
we can’t call this figure final. 

I will say that the $59,100 is correct, and I will also say at 
this time that what adjustments have been made are not very 
large. They have been rather small amounts as a rule. We 
take the $59,100 and deduct 10 per cent from that, so we will 
be within the budget prescribed last October. 

I want to ask all you directors and representatives of the dif- 
ferent locals to get hold of your treasurers to see if you can’t 
get in the final figures from those who have not answered the 
questionnaires. Is there anything else that I can explain? Is 
there anything you would like to ask about the assessment 
plan? 

Present MALLALIEU: Mr. Addoms, one thing you might ex- 
plain to them is the idea that the assessment on this basis was 
to get new members without increased cost. There has been 
a question among locals for several years in getting in mem- 
bers at low cost—that it would be a hardship on the rest of the 
members for the first year, there is no question. So in get- 
ting new members it has been figured out from time to time, what 
the ultimate dues would be to the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation 

Mr Appoms: Out of the fifteen locals, there are eight who 
are assessed less than they were before. Seven have been added 
to, none of them very extravagantly. 

I would say, Mr, President, and Gentlemen, that if we knew 
ahead of time that this was going to come out so equitably, we 
wouldn't have done the work at all, we simply would have adopted 
the principle which is behind the report to make an amount to apply 
to each local. We would take ‘the proper amount and add to that 
or deduct from it, according to requirements and that amount 
would be a fixed amount so that the National Association 
Treasurer isn’t going to lay for any individual anywhere through- 
out the country, any amount that he may be assessed for. 
The amount is set up for your Treasurer by the National As- 
sociation, Let us assume, for example that amount is $3000. 
We are not asking that he shall collect from each individual 
the amount that we set down on a piece of paper, but so long as 
he collects $3000 and pays it to the National Association, we 
don’t care how it is collected. 

That carries with it the report Mr. Mallalieu, for example, 
that party that pays $3000, had say, 30 members, and they 
should get one or two new members. Each one of those thirty 
members would pay less than before. If, on the other hand, the 
local association lost members, each member would pay more 
or less of their proportion to the difference lost. 

PresinENT MALLauigu: Gentlemen, are there any questions you 
would like to ask pertaining to this plan? 

Memner: How does it compare with the budget? 

Mr. Appoms: The budget set up was 53 to 54. The amount 
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is $59,100. If we deduct 10 per cent and carry it down to about 
what we figured on, and under the new changes, such as Mr. 
Floyd, the removal of the Chicago office and that kind of thing, 
we think that amount is ample for our requirements. 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: Are there any other questions you 
gentlemen would like to ask? Thank you very much. 

I know how much work Mr. Addoms put in on this arrange- 
ment, because I have met with him so often, but I believe this 
only covers a small fraction of the time he has given to the 
work altogether. 

I think this organization owes a standing vote of thanks to 
Mr. Addoms on this new assessment plan. 

The members arose and applauded. 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: Before calling on Mr. Considine, 
there is one thing I meant to put in my report. CU. A. Miller 
was our first president. I tried to get him here to give you a 
little history of the organization in its infancy, but he has taken 
a trip which has been coming to him for years—it should have 
been at least—and he is on a ship at the present time, and can’t 
be with us. 

Before proceeding to the next speaker, there is another thing 
I want to mention. Robert Lasher, Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, received so many compliments about the dinner 
and the theater party last night that I wish also to give him a 
standing vote of thanks for the good work done. 

. . . The members arose and applauded. . . . 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: Next is the report of the Import Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Considine. 


Report of Import Committee 

N. A. ConsipinE: Gentlemen, there isn’t very much that can 
be said about the work of the Import Committee this year except 
that I would like to say that in our present President, we have a 
real diplomat. The Import Committee had a lot of misunderstand- 
ing a few years ago with the Import Committee of the manufac- 
turers. Shortly after, Mr. Mallalieu suggested that I come over 
to New York some day and have luncheon with Major Bullock 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association Import Committee. 

We sat down at a table and a lot of the difficulties vanished. 
We knew we had a lot of things in mind, and they had a lot of 
things in mind, but they, were two different propositions alto- 
gether. After some discussion, Major Bullock told me that in 
three years of careful investigation, they had never found a mem- 
ber of the National Paper Trade Association guilty of any im- 
proper entries or miscalculations in imports. 

The aim and purpose of the Manufacturers’ Import Committee 
has been to protect as they have publicly declared, the honest 
importer. We of course, are working for the same end. 

I would like to pay public tribute at this time, to the coopera- 
tion of Major Bullock. He has given us in advance of the usual 
channels, information about decisions of interest to paper mer- 
chants. At the present time, there seems to be so little importing 
of paper outside perhaps, New York and New Orleans and maybe 
scattered imports in other parts of the country, that it is very 
difficult to even get members on the Import Committee. There 
doesn’t seem to be much work to do. 

I can merely suggest to you to continue the present Import 
Committee as it stands. Mr. Wolbrette and myself will be glad 
to hold ourselves ready to assist any member of the Association 
who might need assistance during the coming year. (Applause.) 

Preswent MALLALIEU: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of Mr. Considine, Chairman of the Import Committee. A motion 
is in order to accept that report and continue that Committee with 
one additional member to be appointed by Mr. Considine. We 
would like to have that motion put in this form inasmuch as Mr. 
Walbrett is a Wrapping Paper merchant and Mr. Considine is a 
Fine Paper merchant. 

. . » The motion was put to a vote, was seconded and carried .. . 

Present MALLALieu: In the past, gentlemen, it has been our 
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custom to have a banker and economist here to talk to us at these 
meetings. I felt that we would improve that a little bit if we 
could have some one come here and talk to us in our own 
language. 

I invited two prominent manufacturers, one a coarse paper 
manufacturer and one a fine paper manufacturer to come here this 
afternoon to talk to us, feeling they would be much closer to you 
than some outsider, to give predictions or statistics to you, some 
one who is in sympathy with your problems and to tell you how 
they felt toward the National Paper Trade Association. 

I was very successful in having these two manufacturers accept, 
both of whom are Past Presidents of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

I want to introduce to you Mr. George W. Sisson, Past Presi- 
dent of the American Paper and Pulp Association. (Applause.) 
Likewise President of the Racquette River Paper Company. I 
think I have known Mr. Sisson from the first week he entered 
into the paper manufacturing industry. Mr. Sisson, step up here 
please, and address these gentlemen. 

(Mr. Sisson as usual gave a very acceptable address. He was 
followed by W. J. Raybold whose remarks were also very much 
appreciated.) 

Present Matiatieu: Mr. Sisson is still in the.room and Mr. 
Raybold is here, and I think we are under obligation to these 
gentlemen who have come here this afternoon. I appreciate the 
compliment they have extended to me in accepting my invitation, 
and I wish you would all stand up and give them one good 
handclap. 

... The audience arose and applauded. .. . 

PRESENT Matriatieu: Next is the report of the Board of 
Directors by Mr. Byers. I wish you gentlemen would give close 
attention to this report as one of vital interest to each and every 
member. 

Report of Board of Directors 

Mr. Byers: Mr. President and Gentlemen: There comes be- 
fore this meeting for attention the report of your Board of 
Directors and that involves two meetings that the Board has held 
since the October meeting of the Association. The first was held 
in Cleveland on December 12, 1927, and the second on February 
20, 1928, in this hotel. The proceedings of the special meeting in 
Cleveland on December 12 are more particularly embodied in the 
minutes of the second meeting held on the 20th instant, but in 
order that the Board might perform its functions at the meeting 
on Monday of this. week, it was first necessary to adopt certair. 
amendments to the by-laws. That was done at the Cleveland 
meeting. 

Your by-laws provide that your Board of Directors have the 
power to adopt amendments but that those amendments must come 
before the general meeting of the Association for action. 

May I please, therefore, direct your attention, first, to the 
amendments adopted by the Board in Cleveland. The first amend- 
ment -refers to Article V, Section 8. The amendment is as fol- 
lows: “There shall be an Executive Secretary of the Association 
to be appointed by the Board of Directors. He shall direct all 
of the Association activities under the supervision of the Presi- 
dent. He-shall be the Executive Secretary of each division, and, 
with the approval of the President, he may employ one or more 
assistants, and in his discretion he may designate appropriate titles 
tc.indicate the duties of each.” 

Section 8, as it was before it was amended, read as follows: 

“There shall be two Secretaries, one for the Wrapping Paper 
Division, and the other for the Fine Paper Division. Their duties 
shall be prescribed by the respective vice presidents, subject to the 
approval of the President, or by the respective Executive Com- 
mittes; or by the Board of Directors.” 

The appropriate motion, if you so approve, is to ratify the adop- 
tion by your Board of Directors of new Section 8 or Article V of 
the By-Laws. 

-,.. Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was unani- 

ously voted to ratify the new Section 8 of Article V.... 


Mr. Byers: The next amendment was that of Section 6 of 
Article VI. Section 6 in its old form was as follows: 

“The Board of Directors shall appoint two secretaries, one {o 
each division, and fix the compensation: for their services.” 
New Section 6, adopted by your Directors, subject to your action, 
is as follows—to repeal the present Section 6 and substitute the 
following: 

“The Board of Directors shall appoint an Executive Secretary 
of the Association who shall also be the Executive Secretary of 
each Division as provided in Article V, Section 8. The compensa. 
tion of such official shall be fixed by the Board of Directors, and 
to insure continuity of service by a competent man, the said Board 
shall have power to enter into a written contract with such official 
for a period of three years at a compensation to be therein specified 
which may be subject to increase during the term of the contract 
and which contract shall require the signature of the President 
and both Vice Presidents in order to become the obligation of 
the Association.” 

That amendment was duly adopted in Cleveland, and if you’ so 
please, the vote of this body would be to approve the adoption of 
that amendment to by-laws. 

... Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was unani- 
snously voted to adopt Section 6 of Article VI as amended... 

Mr. Byers: The next amendment to the by-laws acted upon 
by the Board has to do with Section 6 of Article V. In its former 
form, that section read as follows: 

“The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and disburse the same 
upon voucher approved by the President or either Vice President 
He shall fully account at the annual meeting or at any time upon 
demand of the President. He shall be bonded at the expense of 
the Association.” 

The amendment as adopted by your Directors is as follows: 

“The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and disburse the same 
upon voucher approved by the President, either Vice President, or 
the Executive Secretary. Checks drawn upon the funds of the 
Association shall require the signature of the Treasurer and the 
counter-signature of either the Executive Secretary or the Presi- 
dent or either Vice President. The Treasurer shall fully account 
. the annual meeting or at any time upon request of the Presi- 

ent.” 

. .. Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted to 
adopt the amendment unanimously. . . . 

Mr. Byers: The next amendment is an addition to Article X. 
The article, prior to the addition, read as follows: 

“Each organization member shall pay into the treasury on the 
first day of November in each year as annual dues in advance such 
sums as may be assessed by the Board of Directors.” ’ 

To that is added this provision: 

“No obligation on the part of the Association ‘shall be under- 
taken during any fiscal year in excess of the estimated income 
forming the basis of the assessment made by the Board of Direct- 
ors except by vote of the Board.” 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: You have heard the addition to Article 
X. What is your pleasure? 

... Upon motion regularly made and secorided, it was voted 
unanimously that the addition to Article X be adopted. .. . 

Mr. Byers: Now, gentlemen, to report specifically for the 
meeting of the directors held on February 20, 1928, your Board 
was addressed by Mr. Grossman, representing the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and the Board endorses for your approval the 
following resolutions suggested by Judge Grossman: 

“Resotvep, That the National Paper Trade Association, having 
been advised of the purposes and activities of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, endorses the principle and practice of arbitra- 
tion and affiliates itself with the American Arbitration Association 
in its execution of these purposes and plans; and 

“ReEsotvep, That because of the economic benefit to be derived 
from the use of arbitration through the prompt, inexpensive, and 
efficient settlement of controversies arising out of business trans- 
actions, the National Paper Trade Association recommends to its 
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affiliated local organizations that they arrange with the American 
Arbitration Association for cooperation in the establishment of 
arbitral facilities for the use of members and those with whom 
they do business and for the preparation of adequate rules of 
procedure and such other machinery as may be required under the 
yarious arbitration laws ; and be it further : 

“Reso.ven, That the National Paper Trade Association author- 
izes its Board of Directors to establish arbitral facilities for the 
settlement of disputes arising between members of different local 
affiliated organizations and to appoint a special Committee on 
Arbitration to supervise the conduct of such arbitration.” 

Next your Board listened to the report of the Secretary of the 
Fine Paper Division who reported concerning the meeting of the 
Executive and Administrative Committees of that Division. He 
reported that twenty-five were present and that various committee 
reports were presented at that meeting none of which required 
action on the part of the Board of Directors save the report of 
the Marketing Committee. 

Following the receipt of the report of that committee, a resolu- 
tion was presented by the Executive Committee of the Fine Paper 
Division requesting the directors to appropriate $7,500 of the 
Association funds to test the feasability of the plan of the Market- 
ing Committee for national publicity. 

The debate on that resolution by your Board of Directors in 
the offering of a motion which was duly seconded and carried, that 
the said recommendation be referred to the new Executive Secre- 
tary to investigate and report later to your Board. 

From the Executive Committee meeting of the Wrapping Paper 
Division there was reported that pursuant to action taken at the 
October, 1927, meeting in Chicago, the Vice President in charge 
of Wrapping Paper had announced his intention of appointing 
special committees on Kraft Paper and on Bags and such other 
special committees as the need of the Division might indicate, to 
study the merchant problems peculiar to those items. 

Then Mr. Addoms offered for the consideration of the directors 
the following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as Mr. N. A. Schoenbucher has been associated with 
the National Paper Trade Association for some several years at 
an annual salary which has been periodically increased to the 
current figure of $12,000, and in view of the necessarily brief no- 
tice given him of the termination of his employment by the Asso- 
ciation and the unusual expense incurred by him less than one 
year ago in removing his family and his home to the City of 
Chicago, it is believed that an additional sum of money as an evi- 
dence of good will toward him should be presented to him. Be 
it therefore 

“Resotvep, That the Treasurer of this Association be instructed 
to pay to Mr. N. A. Schoenbucher out of the Association. funds, 
the sum of $3,000 on February 29, 1928, the date of the expiration 
of his contract with and service to the National Paper Trade 
Association.” 

There was then presented to the meeting, pursuant to the action 
taken by the Board of Directors in Cleveland, the following pro- 
posed contract with Mr. Floyd. 

(The Contract was read.) 

That contract was unanimously approved by the Board, the 
officers were directed to execute it on behalf of the Association, 
and it awaits the signature of Mr. Floyd as soon as this meeting 
shall have acted upon this report. 

Next, your Board voted the Iowa Association into membership 
in the National Paper Trade Association on a basis of $750 a 
year dues. Then there was a rising vote of thanks tendered to 
President Mallalieu on the motion of Mr. McClellan for the faith- 
ful and loyal services which he has rendered as President of your 
organization. 

Then, on motion, it was voted to renew the contract of retainer 
with the same attorney as chosen last year. 


Nomination of Officers 


; Finally, your Board, pursuant to the authority conferred upon 
it by Section 1 of Article V of the By-Laws, proceeded to, the 
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nomination of officers of the Association for the ensuing year, 
with the following results: For President, W. N. Gillett, for 
Vice President in charge of Wrapping Division, Harry Mathew- 
son, Vice President in charge of Fine Division, K.-S. Warner, 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles Addoms. 

By an oversight for which I am responsible, the Board failed 
to designate the date of the annual meeting of this Association 
for next year. In order to synchronize with the meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association the week beginning Febru- 
ary 18, 1929, should have been chosen as the date of the annual 
meeting. I am sure that the Board would have done that if the 
matter had been called to its attention. Will you please consider 
that that recommendation is before you. This, gentlemen, consti- 
tutes the report of the Board of Directors to the meeting. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: I want to assure you that your officers 
who constituted this Special Committee are very much pleased to 
have you accept their recommendation unanimously. _We went 
into this in a serious-minded way. We felt that when we had 
secured the services of Mr. Floyd that we had done the best we 
could for this Association. 

The next to be brought up at this meeting is really a subject that 
is too big for me. It is entitled “Introduction of Frank E. Floyd.” 
He needs no introduction. At the same time, I wish I were capable 
of telling you some of the things I think of him and what you 
men I know all think of him, because I know we are unanimous in 
our thoughts even though I cannot express them. 

Mr. Floyd, will you kindly step to the platform? (Applause.) 

Mr. Floyd Speaks 

Frank E. Fioyp: Well, fellows, I have been getting hotter for 
the last two or three minutes than if I had a temperature of 105. 
This royal expression of your friendship for me cannot be ex- 
pressed in just plain words by one who has no more elocution 
in his mind than I have. I appreciate it all, and I want you to 
know that when I look back four months to the October meeting 
and a year to the meeting in this room, little did I think that in 
such a short time a development in the career.of a man who has 
reached my age could possibly take place as it has. 

You know I appreciate this. You know that I am coming into 
this work with an intention of performing the duties to the best 
of my ability, the judge of which you will have to be. But, fellows, 
I am not doing it without some sacrifice. There isn’t a man within 
the sound of my voice that believes it is easy, after fifty-five years 
of living in one place, associated for thirty-eight years with one 
man whom I love, associated for thirty-one years with one firm 
that I helped to start, can do all those things without some con- 
cern. But that is history. 

I accept this position, as I was asked to do, by the Board 
yesterday, and I do it fully realizing the responsibilities and obli- 
gations, and in doing so I wish to just for two or three minutes 
with your indulgence make some observations. A man as old as 
I am would be a fool if he would make any predictions. But if 
the program of today had been framed, it could not have been 
more euphonious because what I have in my pocket to say to you 
fits in exactly with what these two noble men of the other side 
of the industry so well said. 

Brother Chairman, I don’t want you to feel nor do I want any- 
one in this room to feel that I have any intention of sermonizing. 
Mr. Raybold took a creed. I am going to take a text, and I am 
going to read that text to you, and I am doing it with sincerity, 
regardless of the belief of anyone in the room, and that text is 
found in the Sixteenth Chapter of St. Matthew and it reads this 
way: “When it is evening, ye say it will be fair weather for the 
sky is red and in the morning it will be foul weather today for 
the sky is red and lowering. Ye can discern the face of the sky 
but ye cannot discern the signs of the times.” 

This, fellows, is just as true today as it was two thousand 
years ago. In our advanced age of science and research, we are 
finding out a great many things, and we are learning more and 
more every day regarding the past, and we are also making great 
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discoveries for the future. The telephone, the radio, television, 
all such improvements in science bring us together as a people 
much more closely than ever before. The airplane has brought in 
the last two years the earth, or the different people of the earth 
rather, closer than ever before. 

This is all for our good and it puts the obligation of service 
right up to us, and we must realize it. 

Do you know that upstate here I am informed that there is quite 
an institution which is surrounded by fifty or sixty stations all the 
way from fifteen miles to a hundred and thirty-five, miles distant, 
an electrical institution with boosting stations thus around it. I 
am told that a man sits at a desk with a series of tuning forks, 
small, large, perhaps that large, I don’t know. He will take one 
of these tuning forks and strike it and put it in front of a tele- 
phone receiver and one hundred and thirty-five miles away a gen- 
erator of like kind starts to making electricity, light and power, 
and the human hand hasn’t touched it. 

I am also informed that in the city of Washington, they have 
just established a series of reservoirs for the purification of the 
water for the citizenry of our Capital City. I also am informed 
that in that system, it is necessary for the general manager to 
know the height of water in each and every one of these reservoirs 
just the instant he cares to know, and he picks up a telephone 
receiver and calls reservoir No. 4, and the electrical mechanical 
man advises him the height in feet and inches with no human being 
around. 

Now we are all familiar with the movement of automobiles, 
electrical engines, airplanes, boats, by the use of radio waves. 
There isn’t a man in this room who hasn’t seen the demonstration 
perhaps that has been going over the country where an automobile 
of a given advertised kind will go in and out through the room 
because the fellow back there where he has an aerial is touching 
a button. 

Fellows, in ten or fifteen years from now those of us who are 
driving automobiles out of heated garages, virtual palaces on 
wheels, will be sending our children to school, going to business 
ourselves and our wives doing their shopping from one or two- 
passenger planes, leaving the housetop from a tower or an elevator. 
That is possible. 

What has all this to do with the paper business? Today, are 
they not signs of the times? Are we not into the very thought of 
the trend of affairs? So therefore the answer is easy. 

Organizations both large and small are making investigations of 
all kinds regarding their past, endeavoring to work for the future, 
and as far as the profits in some organizations that I know are 
concerned, it will be very easy to forget the past because the 
income tax collector will not remind you of it. 

We don’t care, fellows—we are interested, of course, but we 
don’t care what is found in King Tut’s tomb. What we want to 
know is whether we are going to have a tomb or not, and we want 
to look out that it isn’t too soon. 


Now we cannot succeed unless this very thing that has been 
spoken of so much obtains in our own individual business, our own 
individual lives and in our own association. Let’s not use this 
word unthinkingly. I am referring to the word “cooperation.” 
Let it be operation and that operation take place within our own 
hearts, and I say to you gentlemen there is no association of men 
of the caliber of you men who will cooperate with himself in his 
own heart need be afraid of the welfare of the association, not the 
least bit. 

I am fully convinced that after these twenty-five years of serv- 
ice to each other we are entering upon an era which by virtue of all 
of the effort you have all made is going to be entirely worth 
while to the industry and perhaps to the public as well. 

Just a few words more. There is none of you who travel the 
highways of New York State, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, or whatnot, 
but what find signs all along the way. The signs read, “Stop! 
Look! Listen!” “Go Into Second, Dangerous Curve Ahead!” 
“Bridge Out!” What do they all mean? They mean to you and 
to me that we have to do just exactly what that sign says or we 
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are into trouble. The question I wanted to ask you, as | have 
asked myself, is, “Why should we step on the gas, expect to make 
the crossroads of the end of the fiscal year, and probably be taken 
up in pieces?” There is no common sense (and common Sense 
rules the business of today if it is ruled right) in the thought that 
you can hope to do things that other people don’t do unless you 
attempt to do it straight. There is no use to step on the gas when 
the sign says “Dangerous Curve ahead!” You know the result, 
you read it every day in the papers. There is absolutely no othe 
answer. 

Your Association is trying to give and has tried to give anj 
will continue to give you the best it has in the shop. These signs 
are going to be dropped to you every once in awhile and my advice 
to you is that you had better read the signs before approaching 
the crossing. 

In accepting this office, I accept it with the understanding tha 
all you men will use the office, that you will come in contact with 
it as much as you possibly can, and the office and its force will 
pledge to you here now their hearty support of every endeavor tha 
you attempt to function with the office in getting across to the 
membership. 

Gentlemen, I am here, I will take office March first, I accept 
same, and I trust that we will all believe at the end of the firs 
year that I have made a wise move and that you are not sorry 
for it. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Floyd then signed his contract in’ the presence of the mem- 
bership amid renewed applause.) 


Election of Officers 

Presipent MALLALIEU: Is there any unfinished or miscellaneous 
business to come up at this time? If not, we will proceed to the 
election of officers. 

At the Board of Directors’ meeting on Monday afternoon the 
following nominations were made: President, W. N. Gillett, Chi- 
cago; Vice President in charge of Wrapping Papers, Harry W. 
Mathewson, of Minneapolis; Vice President in charge of Fine 
Papers, Mr. K. S. Warner, of New York; Treasurer, Charles 
Addoms. 

... Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted 
that the Secretary cast one ballot of the Association for the gen- 
tlemen named. The vote was unanimous. . . . (Applause.) 

PRESWENT MALLALIEU: On the ballot cast, I hereby declare the 
officers for the coming year are as follows: President, W. Noble 
Gillett; Vice President in charge of Wrapping Papers, Harry 
Mathewson; Vice President in charge of Fine Papers, K. S. 
Warner; Treasurer, Charles Addoms. 

Mr. Miller, I will ask you if you will kindly escort Mr. Gillett 
to the platform. (Applause.) 

W. N. Grtetr: You will be happy to know that I have nota 
speech of acceptance. There are many ways of expressing the 
same thought, however. Mr. Raybold, in his splendid address a 
few minutes ago, concluded by saying that what we needed was 
less conversation and more work. The same thought was ex- 
pressed to me just prior to the meeting by Tom Scanlon. He said 
to me; “if you expect to continue in Association activities, you will 
have to work harder than you have the last two years.” 

Gentlemen, I will work as hard as I can. I will pledge you the 
very best I have in me. I appreciate the honor, and I ap- 
preciate the responsibility, and I need your cooperation. Thank 
you! (Applause) 

PRESIDENT MALLALIEU: Mr. McClellan, I will ask you if you 
will kindly escort your neighbor from Minneapolis to the plat- 
form—Mr. Harry W. Mathewson. (Applause) I think you have 
seen his face before. 

Mr. Matuewson: Gentlemen, I appreciate this honor very 
much. I will do all I can to keep up the activities of the Wrapping 
Paper Division and the Association as a whole, arid if | can 
ever be of any help to you personally or collectively, I will do all 
] can. I thank you! (Applause) 

Presiwent MALLaAtieu: Mr. Holden, will you kindly bring Mr 
Kit Warner to the platform. | 
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Mr. Warner Makes Remarks 
Mr. Warner: I heard a rumor in the corridor on Monday that 
the action taken this afternoon was possible, and fearing that 
what I might have to say could not be a part of the records, I 


have just put a few words on paper. 


In accepting this election at your hands, I realize that it is an 
honor conferred on the New York Association of which I am 
a member, and a responsibility laid upon my shoulders as an in- 
dividual to administer the affairs of our Fine Paper Division 
in the interests of all local associations and their members. The 
extent to which that responsibility can be discharged will be 
measured by the mental attitude of our constituent elements, 
that is, the extent to which they are able to think in terms of 
Pardon me if I say that this is more important 
The true office of a trade association is to educate 
its members to-think of their. competitors as companions in the 
to support that 
If you are, I am optimistic in boarding the ship that 
is to be piloted by Frank Floyd. Thank you! (Applause) 

Jim Carpenter, the man right in front 
I wish you would escort him to 


the industry. 
than applause. 
willing 


same endeavor. Are you 


(Applause) 


PresipENtT MALLALIEU : 
of you has worked very hard. 
the platform. (Applause) 


Mr. Addoms Speaks 
This, gentlemen, is the second time I have been Mr. 


Mr. AppoMs: 


led up to the slaughter, and it is the last time. 
finished job, and we are going to finish it very soon, and a part 
of the new work will be improved system of keeping accounts, 
I will do the very best I can, and I notice in the 
new by-laws that the Treasurer does not have to be bonded, so 
Frank had better keep an eye on me at least. 


and so forth. 


whatnot. 


President 


platform? 


Presipent MALLALIFU: 
if he ever has been bonded. The President has been 
very lax in that respect and didn’t put him under bond, but I 
think his report was all right for a couple of my friends—his 
competitors—said it was. 
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what temptations will arise with these new atitcmobiles and 
Thank you, gentlemen. 


(Applause) 
I was afraid somebody might ask the 


You have met the new officers, the officers for the coming year. 
Ii honesty of intention, hard work, their interest in Association 
work means anything, you are going to progress in 1928 as you 
have never progressed before in this Association. That is my 
honest idea, and I know these boys, all of them—I know them 
closely—have worked with them, have slept with most of them— 
and I will tell you I am proud of the new officers of the National 
Paper Trade Association. 

Before closing, there is one thing I did overlook in my report 
and that was this, to thank the members of this Association for 
the assistance they have given me in the three years that I have 
been your officer. I want to thank the committees, and specially the 
chairmen of those committees who have worked so hard to help 
each and every one of us. 


Gentlemen, we are going to progress just as we help one an- 


other. 
MILLER: 
I have an un- 


order. 
You never know 


I thank you! 
Before we adjourn, 
notion that we show by a rising vote our appreciation of the 
wonderfully fine services of the officers during this past year. 
The audience arose and applauded. 
PRESIDENT MALLALIEU : 


(Applause) 
I would like to make a 


Gentlemen, a motion to adjourn is in 


It was voted to adjourn at four-thirty o’clock. 
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L 


Landau, David S., Alling & Cory Co., New York. 


Co 
Charles L., Hubbs & Howe Co., Cleveland, 


ie Jack, Federal Paper Co., Ltd., 404 Mc- 
Gill, Montreal, Can. ; ‘ 
Lazenby, Eugene H., Industrial Paper Co., Balti- 


Md. 
Lab, Perry W., C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indian- 


Ind. 

eA. W., John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, 
Lam” G. R., Springfield Paper Co., Springfield, 
, Fritz, Romy Lindenmeyer & Sons, 


32 Bleecker, New Yor / 
Lipscomb, B. W., Richmond Paper Co., Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Lincoln, Carl E., Bradner, Smith & Co., Chicago. 
M 

Maltz, Harry, Houston Paper Co., Houston, Tex. 

Manke, H. Cc, Van Paper Supply Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mars, Nathan, Knoxville Paper Co., Knoxville, 
enn, 

Marshall, John, Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mahal, Louis J., Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, 
is. 

Matthewson, H. W,, Papép Supply Co., Minne- 
= Minn, . . 

watracker, James, Riegel & Co., Inc., Philadel- 


a. 
McKinney, Geo., F. A. Flinn, Inc., New York. 
McLaughlin, W. C., Chatfield & Woods, Cincin- 


Ohio. 
, F. L., McClellan Paper Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
McClellan, T. M., Jr., Bham Paper Co., Birming- 


a. 
McClellan, W. J., Carter, Rice & Co., 246 Devon- 
shire, Boston. 
McGinley, E. F., Anderson Paper & Twine Co., 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Mcllam, A. A., Pres., Columbia Paper Bag Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mead, Ernst C., Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, 
a 


Merriam Edward, Merriam Paper Co., New York, 
Merrill, Frank H., Andrews Paper Co., Boston. 
a J. F., Chope-Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, 


ich, 
“a, J. H., Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., New 
or! 
sur, y L., Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd., Shreve- 
» La. 
Miller; Albert M., Central Ohio Paper Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Moffitt, Ivan, Canadian Paper Trade Association, 
Toronto, Can. 


Moody, W. F., G. W. Moody & Son, New Castle, 


Moss, L. H., Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Myers, R. E., R. M. Myers & Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
N 


Neumeyer, W. E., Neumeyer & Dimond, 82 Beaver, 
New York. 
Newell, H. T. 
Nicholson, R. 
inn. 


ackson Paper Co., Jackson, Miss. 
.» Van Paper Supply Co., St. Paul, 


° 


Olmsted, Mason B., Zellerbach Paper Co., San 

Francisco, Cal. 

Orcas H. C., Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
0. 


P 


Parsons, Frank F., F. F. Parsons Paper Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Platt, H. E., J, L. N. Smythe Co., 30 S. 6th, 
Philadelphia, 


Pratt, D. W., Butler Paper Co., 223 W. Monroe 


Chicago. 
Proctor, Charles, T., Proctor Paper Co., Boston. 
R 


Reeves, B. E., Aling & Cory Co. 

Reeves, Courtney «+ Paper ills Co:, $17 
Wells, Chicago. 

Rogers, L. E., Bowes Bros., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

Rosenthal, Nathan, Rosenthal Paper Co., St. Louis, 


o. 

Roesch, Henry, Roesch Paper Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Ross, Herbert H., Mid-States Gummed Paper Co,, 
Chicago. 8 


Saxe, N., Saxe Paper Co., Philadelphia. 

Scallaw, T. H., Chatfield & Woods Co., Cincin- 
nati hio, 

Schaefer, Wm. N., R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Schlosser, Morris, M. & F. Schlosser Paper Corp.., 
220 W. 19th, New York. 

Schmidt, E. J., Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
0., be 

Schuman, Manhattan Card & Paper Co., 
25 Beekman, New York. 

Seinsheimer, Walter, Seinsheimer Paper Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

sar Edwin, Anchor Paper Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 


Severance, H., Habbs-Howe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shaughnessy, Festus W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Shaw, Chas. A., Whitney Bros., Inc., Boston. 

Sherill, A. B., Riegel & Co., Philadelphia. ‘ 

-— ~~ John R., Antietam Paper Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Skinner, Geo. W., Skinner & Co., New York. 

Smith, Arthur H., Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
7 K., J. & F. B. Garrett Co., Syracuse, 
Smith, Jas. L., Chicago Paper Co., Chicago. 


Rochester, N. 4 


Seaciding, C. A., Carpenter Paper Co., Des Moines, 

owa. 

Seeing, F. W., Seaman-Patrick Co., Detroit, 
1 \° 

s Clair, W. D., Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Stevens, Albert P., Jr., Industrial Paper Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Stevenson, W. B., Storrs & Bement Co., Boston. 

Strott, Geo. H., New York Paper Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 
Smythe, T. H. B., J. L. N. Smythe Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. } H 
Stuhlreyer, P. A., Diem & Wing Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. : 
Swigart, John, Swigart Paper Co., Chicago. 
T 


Tayloe, Geo. G., Tayloe Paper Co., Memphis, 
enn. 

Thomas, A. C., F. A. Flinn, Inc., New York. 

Tolen, G. R., Midland Paper Co.,’ Chicago. 

Tew, F. Beudel, Ford Hill Paper Co., Boston, 
ass. 


w 
Waite, John Carter & Co., Inc., 
oston. 
Waite, Harrie E., John Carter & Co., Inc., Boston, 
Walter, Simon, S. Walter, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Warner, K. S., John F. Sarle Co., Inc., 50 Hud- 
son, New York. 
Webb, Geo. S., Storrs & Bement Co., New Haven, 


Clayton T., 


Conn. ‘ ’ 

Weil, Max W., Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ; 

Wellington, Roger H., Alling & Cory Co., Roches- 


ter, e * 
Wells, Jas. L., Sloan ‘Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wellhouse, Sidney L., National Paper Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Wetmeyer, A. C., J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 
: Carl C., Cauthorne Paper Co., Rich- 
mond, . 
White, John F., James White Paper Co., Chicago. 
Whitnes, H. B., Whitney Paper -Co., Wichita, 


Kan. 
Wiggins, M. V., Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, 
| 


. A., Wilder Bros. Co., Philadelphia. 
.. B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Rich- 


Wittrock, C. J., Paragon Paper Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Wolbrette, Jules, Southern Paper Co., New Or- 


leans, 2 
Wolfson, Leon B., Wolfson Paper Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. g 


Zellerbach, H. L., Zellerbach Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


ROCHESTER HOUSE INCORPORATES 


The house of R. M. Myers & Co. has incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. The new company, R. M. Myers 
& Co., Incorporated, takes over all the entire operating business 
of the old company. The corporation is capitalized for 2,000 
shares of Common Stock par value $100.00 per share. 

The officers and directors are as follows: R. E. Myers, president 
and treasurer; D. F. Teetor, vice president; C. A. Harold, secre- 
tary; Bruce F. Hill, director; M. E. Myers, director. R. E. Myers 


is also managing director of the company. 


R. M. Myers & Co., Incorporated, will continue to occupy the 
seven story building at 27-29 Exchange street. 

The late Robert M. Myers became associated with G. N. Hawley 
in Rochester in 1874, forming he firm of Hawley and Myers, later 
to become R. M. Myers, then R. M, Myers & Co. 

The present officers and directors have long been associated 
with the firm and are well known to the trade. The present man- 
ager, R. E. Myers, succeeded his father as manager in 1914. Mr. 
Myers is also president of the affiliated younger house of Buffalo 
Myers ( orporation, at Buffalo, N. Y., a director in the following 
Canadia companies manufacturing and selling paper: The Garden 
City Paper, Mills Company, Canadian Vegetable Parchment Com- 
Pany, \ictoria Paper and Twine Company, Anglo-American Paper 


Company. He holds the position of vice president of the Garden 
City Paper Company. 

R. M. Myers & Co. Incorporated are looking forward to years 
of steady and healthy growth under their new title and setup. 


TULIP CUP FIRM LOSES 
Sanitary drinking cups are a novelty, not an invention, Federal 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz in Brooklyn said in an opinion handed 
down February 9 ending the suit of the Tulip Cup Corporation 
and the U. S. Machine Manufacturing Company of College Park, 


L. L, against the Ideal Cup Corporation of 168 39th street, 


Brooklyn. 


the defendants. 


order was denied. 


The cups were originated by Mrs. Harriet Hill, who sold the’ 
idea to the Tulip Cup concern. Testimony in the trial showed that 
as many as 600,000,000 of the cups were made by that organiza- 
tion in a single year, the receipts for which amounted to $1,458,000. 

The testimony of experts was introduced to prove that the 
Ideal cOmpany had infringed on the patent rights of the Tulip | 
Cup Corporation in that they allegedly imitated even the boxes in 
which the cups were sold. 

In his opinion Judge Moscowitz found that only mechanical 
skill was necessary to make the articles and decided in favor of 
The Tulip company’s petition for a restraining 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Keliner-Partington Paper Pulp Co. Ltd., 
Sarpsborg, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


| Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
a Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamn, Sweden 


Tt Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
# Aktieselskabet Greaker Cellulosefabrik, Greaker, Norway 


KRAFT PULP 


1 Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., Sprangsviken, Sweden 
| Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamn, Sweden 


Selling Agents 
J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


Eee a 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT LTD. 


THREE RIVERS 
CANADA 


Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Bleached Sulphite — Bleached 
J. & J. Rogers Co., Soda Pulp 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 


Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Wisconsin Paper Industry in Healthy Condition 


Despite Problems of Competition and Markets, Greater Stability Was Reached by Most of the Paper 
Mills of the Badger State—Practically Every Plant in Wisconsin Is Now Reported to Be on a Good 
Operating Basis—Important Consolidations Helped to Further Improve Business Conditions—Addi- 
tional Machines Placed in Some of the Mills in Order to Meet Demands for Increased Production. 


Written Especially for the Annual Number of the Paper Trade Journal by Erik L. Madisen 


competition and markets, reached a greater stability dur- 
ing the last year than they have experienvea for some 
time. Business as a whole was quite satisfactory and the com- 
panies that have not been going through a reorganization have 
reported good showings from the standpoint of operating profit. 
This trend toward a stabilized condition is shown principally in 
the rejuvenation of plants that were down at the heel or defunct. 
Almost every mill in the state is now on a good operating basis. 
The American Writing Paper Company's mill at DePere was 
taken over by the newly organized Nicolet Paper Company, and is 
back on its feet. The Peshtigo Paper Company, of Peshtigo, has 
converted the operating deficit of its defunct days into operating 
profit, and the ability to discount current bills. The Island Paper 
Company mill at Menasha was converted from idleness to oper- 
ation by a new company known as the Menasha Paper Mills. 
Further improvement of conditions is shown in important 
mergers of the year. The two largest were the consolidation of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company and the Menasha Printing 
and Carton Company, and the purchase of the Eddy Paper Com- 
pany by the Kieckhefer Container Company. Several new cor- 
porations also have been formed, especially in the carton industry. 
There is significance also in the amount of expansion, construc- 
tion and improvements that have taken place. Additional machines 
have been placed in some mills to meet demands for increased pro- 
duction. Others have built additional manufacturing units, ware- 
houses, power units or other needed structures. Completion of 
the Northern Electric Company’s twin power houses on the Me- 
nominee River was also an important step. The principal expan- 
sion outside Wisconsin was the Kimberly-Clark Company’s move 
to enlarge its Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd., at 
Ontario, Canada, and the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company’s completion of a new paper mill at Port Arthur, Ont. 


WY corre paper mills, while grappling with problems of 


Increased Competition 

Print paper mills in Wisconsin have encountered difficulties this 
last year due to the competition of the growing number of news 
print mills in Canada, with their ability to produce at low cost. 
Some have overcome this in part by shifting to higher grades but 
there is still an «unsettled condition in the renewal of sales con- 
tracts. 

Manufacturers are finding that the establishment of many new 
mills with wide and swift machines has brought the day of mass 
production, but with it the outlook for overproduction and glut- 
ting of the market. They are now turning their attention to mass 
distribution, and expect to have an acute problem on their hands 
unless they can develop a foreign market to consume the surplus 
print. They report the last year as satisfactory, however, although 
highly competitive. 

Some of the oldest print mills in the state have made a better 
showing on their profit statements than others because most of 
their machinery and other physical assets have been written off 
over a period of years through depreciation. They therefore show 
a low overhead as compared to mills that have bought expensive 


new machinery and have a large interest charge to deduct from 
their profit margins. 
Fox River Valley Changes 

Changes and expansion have affected the Fox River Valley more 
than any other section of Wisconsin. The largest of the new cor- 
porations were formed there; namely, the Nicolet Paper Company, 
of DePere, and the Wisconsin Carton Company, Neenah. 

Interests headed by William C. Wing, president of the Fox 
River Paper Company, Appleton, incorporated the former company 
with a capitalization of 750,000 to purchase the American Writing 
Paper Company’s mill at DePere, Wis. The mill was completely 
overhauled and now is operating two machines on glassine and 
grease proof paper. H. K. Babcock and C. B. Clark, of Neenah, 
also are interested in the project. The manager is Henry C. 
Hanke, formerly with the Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Incorporation of the Wisconsin Carton Company took place in 
July, 1927. The original plan was to take over the plant of the 
defunct Elm Paper Box Company, Neenah, but early in 1928 the 
company decided to erect a new factory. A preferred stock issue 
of $100,000 was added to the former capitalization of $100,000 of 
common stock, and the abandoned factory site of the Valley Paper 
Mills, West Menasha, was purchased. 

James T. Maeder is largely responsible for formation of this 
company. He formerly was superintendent of the Menasha Print- 
ing and Carton Company’s plants at Wausau, Wis., and Baltimore, 
Md. The other incorporators are Adam Schwartzbauer, Menasha, 
and Alfred Danke, Neenah. 

Other concerns organized in Wisconsin this last year are the 
Peavey Printing and Paper Company, of Ashland, and the Modette 
Company, Green Bay. The Ashland concern is a $25,000 corpora- 
tion whose business is printing, publishing, converting and possibly 
the manufacture of paper. Incorporators were W. M. Peavey, 
H. J. Peavey, and Robert G, Reick. The Modette Company is 
headed by J. M. Conway, Frank T. Ramsay and Eben R. Minahan, 
Green Bay. It has a capital of 500 shares of common stock with 
no par value and will buy and sell pulp and paper. 

Big Paper Mill Mergers 

One big merger made paper mill history in the state when dur- 
ing June of 1927 the Menasha Printing and Carton Company, 
Menasha, was purchased by the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
of Rothschild. The consolidation was effected because the Me- 
nasha plant thus could acquire an ideal source of supply, with 
excellent water power facilities, and the Marathon interests could 
be assured of a nation wide selling organization. The Marathon 
is a four machine mill, and the Menasha plant one of the largest 
of its kind devoted to boxes, labels, wrappers and special color 
process work. 

This deal caused removal of the Menasha company’s offices to 
the Wrigley Building, Chicago, for convenience in sales operation. 
A change of name also resulted in the case of the Lake Superior 
Paper Company, of Ashland, owned by the Carton company. It 
now is the Ashland mill of the Marathon Paper Mills Company. 
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FARNSWORTH DRAINAGE RECEIVER AND PUMP 


PUMPS 
HOTTER 
WATER 
WITH 
LESS 
STEAM 


In the Farnsworth Drying System all condensate is brought to one point for drainage. As 
the steam pressure in most cases is above one pound the condensate is above 212°. 


No ordinary pump will handle water at temperatures in excess of 212°, so the FARNS- 
WORTH PISTONLESS PUMP was designed to do the work. A new fundamental was used 
—DIRECT PRESSURE PUMPING. When the tank fills with water high pressure steam is 
applied, blowing out the water. 


It also meters the high temperature water and the application of a Recording Thermometer 
records the temperatures. 


This SIMPLIFIED PUMPING eliminated pistons, packings, oils and maintenance. There are 
only two working parts in the FARNSWORTH PUMP —the steam and exhaust valves. No 
other parts to wear out, no parts to be oiled or packed! 


Of course high temperature water fed into the boilers SAVES COAL as less B.T.U.s are re- 
quired to turn it into steam. 


A SECOND COAL SAVING FEATURE is in the STEAM CONSUMPTION which is only 
ONE QUARTER that of any piston or centrifugal pump. 


These two coal saving features combined with the simplicity, ease of operation and lack of 
maintenance are causing this pump to be considered very favorably by the paper industry. 


We will be glad to send our catalog to anyone interested in saving coal and increasing dry- 
ing and heating capacity. It tells you more about Farnsworth Equipment and Systems. 


FARNSWORTH COMPANY 


Heat Reclamation Engineers 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
(NEAR PHILADELPHIA) 
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Another merger running into big figures was consummated early 
in the summer of 1927 when the Kieckhefer Container Company, 
Milwaukee, took over the Eddy Paper Company, of Three Rivers, 
Mich. The deal involved over $3,000,000, and with its plants also 
at Delair, N. J., Chicago, Ill, Honolulu, Hawaii, Oakland, Calif., 
and White Pigeon, Mich., the Kieckhefer Company now makes 
25 per cent of the entire United States output of solid fiber con- 
tainers. 
Wisconsin Interests Expand! in Canada 

Canadian expansion by two Wisconsin companies during the 
year has meant the creation of mammoth new plants. The Kim- 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah, launched a bond issue of $13,000,000 
to finance enlargement of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Ontario, Canada. This enterprise is owned jointly 
by the Kimberly-Clark Company and the New York Times Com- 
pany. 

Among the improvements scheduled were a fifty mile standard 
gauge railway, fifty miles of power transmission lines, ‘and 
largement of the sulphit€ mill to a capacity of 230 tons daily. 
paper mill also has undérggme enlargememts#so as to give it @ ca- 
‘pacity of 550 tons of news print daily, and the same is true of t 


ground wood pulp mill, which was brought up to a capacity of 440 


tons. The Spruce corporation has timber rights in Canada of 
4,700 square miles, containing not less than 10,500,000 cords. 

Completion of a new paper mill at Port Arthur, Ont., last sum- 
mer comprises the st Axpansion by the#Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper C » Wisconsin Rapids. Its subsidiary 
across the border is known as the Thunder Bay Paper Company. 
Work was started on a four machine mill in 1926, and it was fin- 
ished late in the spring of 1927. Two machines have been installed 
thus far so that the mill can turn out 250 tons of news print a 
day. These machines turn out a sheet which trims 230 inches wide 
and are reputed to be the fastest in existence. Additions and im- 
provements also have been made at the Thunder Bay pulp mill so 
as to greatly increase its capacity. Financing was accomplished 
by a bond issue of $7,500,000. 


More Wisconsin Paper Mill Developments 


Output of corrugated containers in the Fox River Valley has 
been augmented greatly by a transition on the part of the Menasha 
Wooden Ware Company, Menasha. This concern was one of the 
largest producers of wood containers in the United States but has 
found it wise to line up with the popularity of fiber boxes. A new 
factory unit of four stories will take care of the new venture, with 
an average production of six carloads of cartons daily. R. L. 
LaRue, formerly of Morristown, N. J., has charge of the new 
plant and the board will be furnished by the John Strange Paper 
Company and the Menasha Paper Mills, both of Menasha. 

Production was started in February, 1927, by the Menasha Paper 
Mills, Menasha. This is a corporation formed in the fall of 1926 
by N. A. Brokaw to take over the defunct Island Paper Company 
plant. Straw board is its principal product. 

Other developments include an increase in capitalization of the 
Edgewater Paper Company, Menasha, from $50,000 to $100,000. 
The proceeds are used largely for financing and expansion. Al- 
bert G. Gilbert became the principal owner of the Gilbert Paper 
Company, Menasha, under the terms of the will of his father, the 
late William M. Gilbert. He acquired 215 shares of common 
stock, with a par value of $500 a share. 

A change of name to the Diana Manufacturing Company was 
authorized by the Paper Novelty Company, Green Bay. T. E. Mc- 
Gillan, who withdrew last year from the McGillan-Asmuth Paper 
Mills, Inc., has established the McGillan Mill Supply Company, 
Menasha. He has become a manufacturer’s representative and is 
marketing equipment, and a line of foreign and domestic pulps. 

Two men formerly connected with wire plants at Appleton, 
have formed the American Wire Cloth Company at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. They are Frank F. Schmiege, who is president, and George 
)Shinners, secretary and treasurer. 
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Through a reorganization, the Moloch Machine and Foundry 
Company, Kaukauna, was able to pay its first dividend this last 
year, amounting to seven per cent on its preferred stock. The 
company experienced a fire which ruined its foundry, but the 
structure was quickly rebuilt. A large volume of orders was 
booked so that the concern is now in a prosperous condition. 


Numerous Wisconsin Mill Improvements 


Improvements also have been numerous in Wisconsin mills. A 
second machine was added by the DePere Paper Manufacturing 
Company, DePere, enabling the production of 25 tons daily of 
heavy weight chip board and vat lining. Twenty-five additional 
men were added. A rag storage warehouse 50 by 130 feet has 
been added by the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point. 

Turbines are housed in a two-story addition 60 by 120 feet at 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids. The expenditure was approximately $85,000. At the Fort 
Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, a two addition was 
built for gorage. This mpany also has constructed a new boiler 
feet high, and has built a dock on the 
can unl@ad coal at > mill. Another 
Bay co Port Edward Paper Company, has built 
an addition a0 Dy 210 feet at a cost of $85,000. The Diana Paper 
Company, of that city, also added a factory unit 52 by 55 feet. An 
addition 50 by 70 feet at the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, cost- 
ing $30,000, gives the mill a larger finishing room. 

Expenditures of approximately $450,000 are being made by the 
Western Printing and Lithographing Company, Racine. A new 
paper goods plant of two and three-story type is being put up to 
take care of increased business. At Mosinee the Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Company built a new mill unit of one story 70 by 110 feet 
in size. The Marathon Box Company recently was organized at 
Wausau, with capital of 2,000 shares of no par value. A plant is 
being established to produce paper containers of all kinds. 

Capacity of the sulphite mill of the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, has been increased by the addition of a fifteen ton 
digester. Expenditures of $300,000 also were made to provide a 
new bleaching system, a water filter, acid recovery system and new 
wet room facilities. An investment of $576,000 is being made at 
the present time for improvement of the sulphite mill and for in- 
stallation of a new paper machine to make glassine, oo 
paper, bonds and high grade waxing papers. 

Enlarged finishing room capacity was needed by the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, resulting in a one story addition 160 by 
180 feet in size, costing $160,000. A fourth digester also was added 
at the Port Edwards sulphite mill, increasing its capacity to 20 
tons. 

Other enlargements include a finishing department addition 60 
by 71 feet at the Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, Appleton; 
an addition 55 by 180 feet at the Fox River Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton; a new loom unit costing $18,000 at the Appleton Wire 
Works, Appleton; a four story warehouse at Manitowoc for 
Schmidtman Company, wholesalers; a finishing room 60 by 97 feet 
at the Ashland mill of the Marathon Paper Mills Company; a two 
story addition costing $60,000 at the Dells Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany, Eau Claire; a two story addition 61 by 82 feet at the North- 
ern States Power Company, Eau Claire; a storage building 30 by 
80 feet at the Moloch Machine and Foundry Company, Kaukauna; 
a new sawmill of 18,000 feet daily capacity at the Menasha Paper 
Roll Plug Company, Menasha; a boiler room at the Menasha 
Printing and Carton Company, Menasha; a beater department and 
boiler unit at the DePere Manufacturing Company, DePere, cost- 
ing $30,000, and the installation of a new coating machine by 
Appleton Coated Paper Company, Appleton. 

Considerable construction work also has been in progress at the 
Kimberly-Clark Company’s mill at Kimberly. A new boiler room 
has been provided. Three new boilers and two additional steam 
turbines have been added. Much rebuilding also has been neces- 
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Dowd has served the knife needs of paper mills for over eighty years. 
During this time Dowd had backed every knife sale by an unreserved 
guarantee of satisfaction. Each sale must satisfy the customer or the 
transaction, in Dowd’s opinion, is not complete. Remember this guarantee 
when you need knives. 


R. J. Dowd Knife 
Works 


Makers of Better Cutting 
Knives Since 1847 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


February 23, 1928 


sary because of a dust explosion and fire, and the collapse of a 
beater room. 
New Power Facilities 

Growth and operating efficiency in the industry also are re- 
flected in the new power facilities in various parts of the state. 
Outstanding in this respect is the $3,000,000 hydro-electric project 
completed in 1927 by the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., 
through a newly formed subsidiary, the Northern Electric Com- 
pany. Twin dams were constructed on the Menominee River at 
Chalk Hills and White Rapids, near Amberg, Wis. Power houses 
of attractive architecture were constructed at each dam. One is 
furnishing 10,000 h.p. to the Northern mills at Green Bay, . The 
output of 10,000 h.p. from the other has been sold to the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway. and Light Company, Milwaukee. The 
project included construction of a village for employees of the 
plants, and summer resorts at the newly impounded lakes. A 
bridge costing $60,000 also was built across the river. The Green 
Bay mill has given up its steam plant, except for emergencies. 

Merger of several utilities by the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Company has given mills along the Wisconsin River 
unlimited power facilities. The consolidation included the Wis- 
consin Valley Electric Company, the Wisconsin Valley Power 
Company, the Valley Transit Company, and the Waupaca Electric 
Service and Railway Company. The Byllesby company is spend- 
ing $1,500,000 for a high tension line between Green Bay and 
Stevens Point, connecting the Bayside steam plant of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation at Green Bay with the Wiscon- 
sin River plants. Connections also are given with the Wisconsin 
Valley Power Company’s plant at Chippewa Falls, and with plants 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Grand Forks, N. D. Undeveloped 
power sites of considerable value also are included in the holdings 
acquired by the Byllesby interests. 

One of the oldest utilities serving paper mills, the Wisconsin 
Traction, Light, Heat and Power Company, Appleton, passed out 
of existence in 1927 with the formation of the Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Power Company. Merger of several Wisconsin and Michigan 
utilities of the North American Company resulted in the change. 
The combined properties are valued at.$16,000,000. A bond issue 
recently was floated totaling $5,000,000. 

Among the new dams in this region is one on the Wolf River 
near Shawano, built by the Wisconsin Power and Light Company, 
and a new one on the Fox River at Appleton. The latter replaces 
the old “middle dam” which was obsolete. This power has been 
used for many years by the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton 
Machine Company, Valley Iron Works, Appleton Woolen, Mills, 
and others. 

A new power house also is being municipally built at Kaukauna, 
where several mills are served. It will replace an old one and will 
use the same water power. 

Financial Conditions Improve 

Financial conditions have shown considerable improvement and 
cheap money in the loan market has been of help. The Toma- 
hawk Pulp and Paper Company was able to retire $47,000 worth 
of its 7 per cent mortgage bonds due to good business conditions. 
Bonds amounting to $52,000 were called for payment by the 
Marinette and Menominee Paper Company. 

Considerable encouragement is shown in the comeback staged 
by the Peshtigo Paper Company, of Peshtigo. Under the direc- 
tion of P. M. Allen, receiver-manager, the defunct mill has built 
up its output from 33 1/3 per cent of its capacity to full produc- 
tion. By efficiency of operation, the overhead has been cut so that 
the income has been ample to take care of current obligations. 
The company is able to discount its bills and has a large volume 
of orders booked. 

Disposal of the plant at a receiver’s sale was ordered by the 
court, but this was postponed several times and has not yet been 
consummated. Two 1500-pound Jones beaters have been added and 
other improvements have been made so that maximum production 
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was possible. Safety campaigns also have been conducted ag- 
gressively,” with much satisfaction and saving to the company. 
Employment ‘is’ given 175 men, with an approximate payroll of 
‘ There has been an upward curve in wages in Wisconsin mills. 
The average per man has increased from $23.97 per week*in 1923 
to $25.67 in-1927. Some reductions in freight rates have been ob- 
tained, especially in the case of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Wausau. Discriminatory tariffs were adjusted by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. An excellent showing has been 
made by the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, which enjoyed 
earnings of $437,000 for 1926. 

Conditions in the raw material market have been improved by 
new Wisconsin fegislation.. A severance tax takes the place of 
yearly property taxes on standing timber, and lands set aside for 
reforestation. Slashing of forests no longer is necessary to pre- 
vent their value from being eaten up in taxes. An annual tax of 
only a few ‘cents an acre is levied, and a severance tax paid when 
the timber is cut, based on its market valuation at that time. Mill 
owners therefore are interesting themselves in selective cutting, 
replanting of cutover lands and other measures which will prevent 
the pulpwood supply from being used. The mortality of Wisconsin 
forests otherwise would have been about fifteen years. 

Attempts were made by paper interests during the last year to 
prevent enforcement of the “recapture” clause of the new Wis- 
consin water power law. Under this measure, all new dams which 
are built can be acquired by the state at the end of thirty years, 
upon payment of the valuation at the time they were built. The 
Fox River Paper Company brought a test suit in connection with 
rebuilding of the “middle dam” at Appleton, and in a fight carried 
through local and state courts and the United States Supreme 
Court, failed to set aside the law. This situation’las not appeared 
to hamper water development, however. 

Technical Education and Safety Progress 


Technical education and safety have made outstanding progress. 
Night schools started in the Fox River Valley to teach pulp and 
paper making proved so successful that the movement was ex- 
tended last fall to every section of the state. H. G. Noyes, work- 
ing under direction of the state board of vocational education, 
made surveys in each paper mill center and started classes. Hun- 
dreds of employees are taking the courses, either to improve their 
understanding and working capacity, or to prepare for advance- 
ment. Co-operation has been given by the mills, some of which 
have established extensive education departments of their own. 

More mills than ever are undertaking safety campaigns, and 
the result has been a marked reduction in accidents and fatalities. 
Industries in the Wisconsin River Valley have arranged for an 
annual safety conference such as the Fox River Valley has con- 
ducted for three years. These are attended by about 1,500 execu- 
tives, foremen and employees each year and are quite a stimulus. 

A safety achievement that stands out as perhaps a world record 
is credited to the Kimberly-Clark Company’s mill at Niagara, Wis. 
Six hundred employees worked for 284 consecutive days without 
a lost time accident and almost rounded out a year when one of 
their number suffered severe burns. The nearest previous record 
was 209 days. 

Losses from Fire and Other Causes 

Sympathy of the entire paper industry was turned to the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company when in October of 1927 nine workmen were 
killed by the collapse from unknown causes of a beater room at 
its mill at Kimberly. About twenty others were injured but re- 
covered. Operation of the mammoth plant was interrupted for 
about a week, causing heavy financial loss in addition to the human 
tragedy. In July the “jinx” also visited this plant, when repair 
men working on a Sunday caused a dust explosion from a blow 
torch. The sulphur burning room, the machine shop, laboratory 
and drafting room, and a part of the office were wrecked. Dam- 
age was estimated at $50,000. 
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AN APPRECIATION 
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Shairdlay we 


The annual meeting of the Technical Section of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association has come and gone, but it has not 
passed into the realm of forgotten things, as there were many 
outstanding features connected therewith. All papers read 
were on subjects vitally interesting to the industry at large. 
Take for example the paper by Dr. Hibbert on the work of 
the Department of Cellulose Chemistry; could anything be 
more clear in showing where research ends and practical appli- 
cation of research results to the industry begins? Again take 
the paper by Prof. Scarth on “Penetration of Liquids into 
Wood.” Could that subject have been presented in. a more 
complete and acceptable form? The papers by Dr. Bulmer and 
Mr. Cowan, dealing with different phases of the same subject, 
were outstanding in that they created an intelligent and ani- 
mated discussion, the last of which we hope has not yet been 
heard. All the other papers presented were of high by Dry 
and'reflect great credit on the programme ees rats 
pbell of the Abitibi Company. 

However, the .real en |B: this arti ig 
of the work done for" tion by 4 
just refired, A. P. Costigane. 

Mr. Costigane is a native born Scotchman, was scientifically 
trained at Glasgow, and. came to us with a fund of engineer- 
ing and industrjal experleys riepst that was early recognized in On- 
tario industrial tircles. was one of the firstyengimeers ap- 
pointed wn e On i9} Workmen's Cothpénsatioh! Act, and 
in order to Lf e up eer, position gave up a lucrative consult- 
ing engineer’s practice in Ontario. Mr. Costigane had studied 
industrial economics in Europe before coming to Canada, and 
when he joined the pulp and paper industry in Ontario as 
Secretary and Engineer of the Safety Association, that ex- 
perience proved invaluable to the industry. 

Mr. Costigane has been a member of the Technical Section 
for about ten years, and during the whole of that time he has 
shown a keen interest in the work of the Section. He was 
one of the original members of the Committee on Education, 
which was instrumental in producing the text book now in use 
in the industry and it was due to his efforts in conjunction 
with Mr. George Williamson of the Strathmore Paper Company 
that a joint committee on education was formed which in- 
cluded the United States and Canada, and by so doing made it 
possible for the. same course of instruction to be given in the 
States and Canada simultaneously. 

From an ordinary member of the Technical Section, Mr. 
Costigane was elected to the Council on which he served two 
years and was then elected vice-chaitman, from that he passed 
into the chair in January, 1927. Mr. Costigane’s term of office 
has, due to his initiative, seen the introduction of greater effi- 
ciency in the conducting of the business of the section. He has 
been responsible for certain inovations, such as the introduc- 
tion of the incoming chairman at a period of the sessions when 
the chairman-elect would have a reasonable chance and a good 
welcome, 

Were this the only change made Mr. Costigane would de- 
Serve the thanks of the Section, but there were others. In 
conjunction with Mr. Roy, Campbell of Montreal the whole 
system of \reporti and publishing transattions was over- 
hauled, and a ne@uand up to date system introduced. The re- 
sults of this change was very noticeable at the recent annual 
meeting. Members were astonished and pleased to find that 
on the morning following each session a complete report of 
the previous days’ activities was ‘awaiting them, with the re- 
quest that each member sub-edit his own remarks. This all 
with the intention that a complete report of the transactions 
be published and distributed to membérs within two weeks of 
the meetings, 

The amount of work entailed during the year in order to 
attain this object is incalculable, but has been undertaken and 
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carried to a cunsumation. This also speaks volumes for Mr. 
Costigane’s organizing ability; but Mr. Costigane modestly 
gives all the credit to the good fellows who acted on his com- 
mittees, he himself says he had nothing to do except talk. 


~ 


JOHN F. ELLIS DEAD 


Jobn F. Ellis, who had a long and extensive experience in the 
paper trade in Canada and was’ honorary president of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, passed away at his home in Toronto, 
Ont., on February 19, at the advanced age of 82 years. He was 
able to attend his office and transact: business ‘until a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Ellis, who was president of Barber-Ellis, Limited; was 
thoroughly experienced in the paper business, and while he gave 
most of his time to his large business enterprise he-was also inter- 
ested in every work that had for its end.the highest goed « of the 
community. He was born in Mount Pleasant, 
1845, his mother beigg Janet mys: niece of tf 
"asaya - 

wHe esta 

“4676, and i 
couver, a 
aging director from its indéption until 1917, when he_ became 
president. On July 1, 1926, he was presented with an oil painti 
of himself on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of ‘the fim 

John F. Ellis was identified with many public under 
through the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, of w 
was president from 1898 to 1900, and treasurer in 1917, and with 
the Board of Trade of the City of Toronto, of which he was 
president, 1902, 1903 and 1904. He was a delegate to the Sixth 
Imperial Trade Congress in London, England, im July, 1906,-and 
during that visit to Britain was presented to King. Edward. 

He was president of the National Club in 1901-and 1902; and 
one of the founders of the Commercial Travellers’ Association of 
Canada. He was also president of the Toronto branch of the 
Ontario Fish and Game Protective Association, For some years 
he was also a director of the Crown Life Insurance Company. 
Besides the National, he had club affiliations with the Granite, the 
R. C. Y. ©., and Caledon and Brantford. 


MARVELLUM CO. ACQUIRES MILL 

The property of the Whitmore Manufacturing Company, makers 
of glazed paper, at the southwest corner of Canal and Appleton 
streets, Holyoke, Mass., was conveyed by Russell L. Davenport as 
receiver to the Marvellum Company, manufacturers of decorative 
paper specialties, also of Holyoke, in papers filed in the registry 
of deeds at Springfield, February 8. The sale was by virtue of an 
order issued in the superior court at Springfield on January 18, 
when the petition of the receiver for permission to sell was 
granted. The buyer assumes two mortgages totaling $100,000. 

Although the Marvellum Company has not as yet taken occu- 
pancy of the plant, machinery is being installed and it is expected 
that the work will be completed shortly. The Marvellum Com- 
pany is adding a coating department, which will enable it to put a 
glazed coat on paper as desired, such as was done by the Whit- 
more concern. 

Former Marshal James*F. Bartley has been appointed super- 
intendent of the coating department. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY SAFETY MEETING 

Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin, will 
deliver the main address at the fourth annual Fox River Valley 
Safety Conference, according to arrangements announced by the 
committee in charge. The conference will be held at Oshkosh, Wis., 
in. June. 

A divisional meeting for paper mill officials and employees will 
be included in the plans for the one day session at which about. 
1,500 will-be present. 
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THE YEAR IN PAPER 


The series of resumes of the various paper markets presented 
in this Annual Review Number of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
furnish a reliable and very interesting cross section of the paper 
making business in this country and Canada. The reviews have 
been specially prepared by representative men in their particular 
branches of the industry, whe understand their markets thor- 
oughly, and who have not hesitated to tell the plain truth about 
the facts that have come under their observation throughout the 
year. There is nothing really depressing about the situation as it 
is described, but the facts do seem to indicate that a certain amount 
of prudence ought at this particular time to be coupled with 
business enterprise. 

The year has been another very busy one in most branches of 
the industry. Profits, however, in many instances, have been 
less satisfactory than business may reasonably expect on its 
capitalization. This is accounted for probably largely by the fact 
that.machine capacity has shown a pretty large increase during 
the past year, being 23 per cent as compared with 19 per cent in 
1926, and being the largest increase in over-machine capacity 
since 1921 when it amounted to 38 per cent. 

The most spectacular developments of the year occurred in 
the Pacific Northwest. The potential pulp and paper making possi- 
bilities of this region have started to be developed almost magically 
into actualities and give promise of making this country one of 
the most important paper making centers of the North American 
continent. Competent authorities assert that surprising as the 
new enterprises that have been developed in this section have been 
during the past twelve months, they are likely to be surpassed by 
developments already in sight for the coming year. 

The year has been a very active one especially in news print, 
and as foreshadowed for some time past, Canada definitely sur- 
passed the United States in the production of this particular vari- 
ety of paper, and, in fact, established herself as the leading pro- 
ducer of news print in the world. Some half-dozen great new 
mills came into production during the year and added more than 
1,600 tons daily to the productive capacity of the mills. A number 
of additional new mills will begin operation this year and this, 
with the addition of new machines to mills already existing, will 


again considerably increase the tonnage. To meet this situation 


there have been several more than usually important cons» lidationg 
and others are in sight with the prospects, it is said, of having 
the entire industry of the Dominion soon under the control of 
several great corporations. 

An abnormal increase in the machine capacity in the book diyj. 
sion of the market unstabilized prices and was responsible for q 
rather unsatisfactory year. Mills, it is estimated, were able to 
operate only to about 80 per cent capacity in meeting consumption 
demands. Four new machines, it is said, will come into produc. 
tion this year with an estimated capacity of 140 tons daily. This 
will make a big increase in production, but as the prospects for 
1928 are much brighter, it is possible that consumption will show 
a considerable increase, although not so great as to enable mills 
to operate at nearly capacity. 


Consumption showed a normal increase in wrapping paper, but 
production increased at a more rapid rate and produced a gener. 
ally unsatisfactory situation. Merchandising methods attempted in 
the interest of stimulating demand were, in a number of instances, 
ill-advised, and added to the unsatisfactory situation in place of 
being helpful. Job lots at attractive prices found their way into 
the market and led one esteemed authority to remark of this 
situation, “Job lots, like charity, apparently cover a multitude of 
sins.” Considerable additional tonnage is due on the market this 
year, but with more intelligent merchandising methods, it would 
seem that in spite of this expansion in production, considerable im- 
provement could be effected in kraft and wrapping generally. 

The board market was also harassed by the common evil of 
over-production, although there probably was an improvement in 
this respect over recent years. The Paperboard Industries Asso- 
ciation, officered by intelligent and competent executives, has done 
some decidedly worth while work in the way of educating its 
members to operate their mills on a sane basis and while there 
is apparently still room for improvement, the situation in the 
board business is better now than it was only a short time ago, 
and gives promise of increasing improvement. 

Fine papers started the year well, but like most other divisions 
of the paper market, suffered a recession in demand as the year 
grew to a conclusion. The total volume of business, however, for 
the year was higher than the preceding year. In fact, the tonnage 
of writing paper sold in 1927 was 5 per cent greater than 1926; 
cover paper 24% per cent greater, and tissue paper 3 per cent 
greater than in the preceding year. The prospects for the ensuing 
year in fine papers are favorable because, while production is 


likely to increase, consumption is expected to grow proportion- 
ately: at least. 


The outlook for the paper industry, as a whole, is believed to be 
fairly encouraging for the coming year. From the character of 
the buying for a number of years past, which has been limited 
usually to meet immediate requirements, it is judged that there 
is no back log of stocks anywhere. This is obviously a healthy 
condition and it almost certainly means that when general business 
gathers the fresh momentum that is already in sight, the paper 
business cannot fail to be favorably influenced- Among the greater 
industries, steel especially is already showing a resumption of 
normal activities. Evidences of great activity in most other lines, 


while less apparent, are unmistakable and soon it seems fair to 
assume that a “comfortable prosperity” will exist all around, in 
which the paper industry is, of course, bound to share. 
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BETTER BUSINESS INDEXES ADVOCATED 


The Weekly Business Review of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association recently contained an article written by Mr. Paul S. 
Hanway, entitled “General Business Indexes.” In this article it 
was suggested that the Department of Commerce might cooperate 
with all industries in obtaining the current data of each industry 
in a form which would be comparable with the same data of other 
industries. In interviews with many leading executives and econo- 
mists, both Dr. H. P. Baker and Mr. Hanway found evidence of 
this mood and a desire for improved business reports. 


The American Paper and Pulp Association communicated with 
Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, who in turn requested Mr. 
M. B. Lane, editor of the Survey of Current Business, to investi- 
gate the possibilities of such a program. In November Mr. Han- 


way went to Washington and laid before Mr. Lane and others 
a general plan of procedure. Dr. F. M. Surface, of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, and others gave their encouragement and 
active assistance. 


An interview with Mr. Hoover was arranged and Mr. Hanway 
explained fully the possibilities of such an improved method of 
reporting business data and its probable benefits to all types of 
business throughout the United States. He reviewed the investi- 
gations already made and the general feeling of agreement as to 


the need for such a change as evidenced by the response re- 
ceived and made the suggestion to Mr. Hoover, that the Secretary 
appoint a committee of outstanding governmental and other 
economists and trade association executives and that this commit- 
tee meet in Washington in the near future to outline a specific plan 
of procedure. Mr. Hoover was considerably interested in the 
matter and requested Dr. Surface and Mr. Lane to consider the 
development of a program of procedure which would then be pre- 


sented to the Secretary as a tentative schedule of procedure. 


In furtherance of the movement an informal meeting in New 
York was called by the Department of Commerce upon the re- 
quest of the American Paper and Pulp Association, February 17. 
The following were present: Mr. Paul S. Hanway, American 
Paper and Pulp Association; Dr. L. H. Haney, Economist, New 
York University; Mr. Ray Vance, Economist; Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
National Industrial Conference Board; Mr. W. L. Chandler, Sec- 
retary National Association of Purchasing Agents; Mr. E. W. 
McCullough, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and Dr. Mortimer B. 
Lane, Department of Commerce. 


At this meeting the whole statistical structure was openly dis- 
cussed. Recommendations were made to obtain reports on stand- 
ard basis from all industries. Present statistics from many large 
industries are entirely lacking and it is impossible to obtain suffi- 
cient data regarding general business to formulate an index which 
is dependable. Under the new plan it is hoped that general busi- 
ness may be able to determine future trends of consumption, pro- 


duction, stocks, employment, etc., in a manner of real value to the 
business executive, 


BAG MEN TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


The Metropolitan Bag and Paper Jobbers’ Association, Inc., 
will hold its Annual Conference and Banquet on Thursday, March 
8, 1928, at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. This will be 
the eleventh birthday of the association and the following schedule 
of events has been arranged for the occasion. 1-2 P. M., Lunch- 
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eon; 2-3:30 P. M., Merchandise exhibition; 3:30-5:30 P. M., Con- 
ference and forum; 5:30-7 P. M., Recess; 7 P. M., Banquet and 
dance. 

At the conference in the afternoon an interesting and instructive 
program has been arranged. The following men are expected to 
address the conference: N. A. Schoenbucher, Secretary of the 
National Paper Trade Association of the United States; Earle 
Hodges, General Manager of H. L. Dougherty & Co.; Hon. J. 
Harry Tiernan, Justice of the County Court of Richmond County; 
Ralph Jonas, President of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

An unusual program of entertainment has been arranged for the 
banquet. Departing from their usual custom, this banquet will be 
attended by both ladies and gentlemen. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and also Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, have been 
invited as the guests of honor, and are expected to deliver ad- 
dresses at the banquet. 


The Association has arranged to allot a table about six feet in 
length, to each manufacturing concern applying therefor, for the 
purpose of exhibiting its products. Each manufacturer will have 
full charge of its own table and as to what it may display thereon, 
it being required, however, that no prices be quoted or other 
solicitation of business be conducted. 


In order to maintain uniformity of style display, no special con- 
struction of booths or other devices will be provided or approved. 
It is the purpose of the merchandise exhibit to afford the oppor- 
tunity to the manufacturers to fully acquaint the jobbers in the 
Metropolitan District with the products which they manufacture. 

It is the hope of the Association that this conference, exhibit 
and banquet, will assist materially in developing a better under- 
standing and good fellowship between manufacturers and jobbers. 

The entertainment committee of the Association has left no 
stone unturned in making this affair a land-mark in the history 
of the Metropolitan Association. They earnestly solicit the co- 
operation of the industry at large. 

The committee is composed of the following: George W. Batz, 
Chairman; Thomas J. Nagle, President of the Association; Nelson 
Berger, of Forbes Paper Co.; Samuel Fishman, of Finkel Paper 
Co.; Louis Silfen, of B. Silfen, Inc.; Charles Norz; J. S. Barshay, 
Counsel for the Association. 


SUPERINTENDENTS TO MEET MARCH 16 


Plans are progressing very satisfactorily for the superintendents 
convention of the Southeastern Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, to be held at Lynchburg 
and Big Island, Va., Friday and Saturday, March 16 and 17. A 
central meeting point and one that is easily accessible to all the 
members as well as others outside of the division has been chosen. 

The Virginian Hotel will be headquarters for this meeting. Fri- 
day will be devoted to the reading of papers, election of officers, 
and any other business that might come up in the division. 

Saturday will be a day of recreation. The properties of the 
Bedford Pulp and Paper Company will be inspected and a drive 
up the beautiful and historic valley of Virginia will be taken. 
Natural Bridge, one of the seven wonders of the world, will be 
visited and luncheon will be taken there Saturday, at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel. 

William Brydges, superintendent of the Bedford Pulp and Paper 
Company, is chairman on arrangements and wishes to emphasize 
the fact that ladies are invited -to attend this convention. Ample 
provision is being made for their entertainment and every super- 
intendent should plan to bring his wife along if possible. 


TO SPEAK ON SEADROMES 


Edward R. Armstrong is to speak on “Seadromes for North 
Atlantic Airways” at the annual dinner of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association at the Algonquin Club, March 21. There is a 
possibility that Gov. Fuller will also address the gathering, 
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Short Center Drives Pay Well 


Belt, Chain and Rope 


Modernizing of the pulp and paper mill has necessitated radical This all important characteristic of high efficiency under all oper- 
changes in the methods employed for the mechanical transmission ating situations common to the ‘modern, approved, short center 
of power. Floor space is far too valuable for the accommodation drives is presented in this collective manner to draw attention to 
of long belt and rope drives; speed ratios are now frequently too the fact that there are at least three ways of transmitting power 
great for open drives, if the cheaper and more efficient high speed mechanically with high efficiency and effectively, the relative merits. 
motors are employed ; belting and other transmission bands cost too of which are so nearly on a par that the conditions under which 
much to be used extravagantly, as do also the slower speed driving the drives are called upon to function, cost considerations, ques- 
units which might otherwise be used to minimize speed reduction 
ratios; and power is altogether too costly to be transmitted except 
with extremely high efficiency. These are a few of the reasons why 
short center drives, be they belt, chain or rope, have been so ex- 
tensively adopted by the progressive mills and why they pay so 
well. They cost less, frequently in the matter of investment and 
invariably in the long run, are highly efficient, conserve power and 
reduce upkeep expenses. 

Approved short center drives, employing either belts, chains or 
ropes as the actuating band, transmit power at an efficiency well 
over 98 per cent, in some cases over 99 per cent, and possess that 
flexibility and that resilient characteristic essential for starting 


Courtesy: T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Fic. 1 


Counterweighted Idler nay a on Sate Frame Snubs Belt About 
maller Drive Pulley. 


ABS OS 


tions of expediency and other factors of local rather than general 
moment have to be taken into account when adopting any one. 
The balance of this discussion, consequently, will consist of brief 
remarks and numerous illustrations to show how these various 
types of short center drives are today effecting substantial econo- 
mies in pulp and paper mill operation. The three general types 
will be taken up in the order in which they have been mentioned, 
belt, chain and rope, for no better reason than that it is in this 
order that the means of transmitting powe: mechanically is very 
apt to present itself to the mill. 


Short Center Belt Drives 


To understand the principles governing the high efficiency of 
these various types of drives, however, the fact must be appre- 
ciated that the transmission of power from the driving to the 
BS driven member is measurable, provided there is no slippage, by 
Courtesy: F. L. Smidth Co. the difference in the tension in the tight and slack runs of the 
as 100 6 eae ci nt Ss iss taiiiiaih “tinded, Sbeaias transmitting band, whether belt, chain or rope. In the belt drive, 

“Ghort Center Belt Drives. —Spaulding Fibre Co. the resistance to slippage is measured by the frictional opposition 

to the sliding of the belt upon the pulley surface and this in turn 

Without undue effort under heavy load and for withstanding the is measurable by the arc embraced by the wrap of the belt about 
shocks of suddenly applied loads. In other words, they possess the the pulley, whether it is the driving or the driven pulley. 

Capacity of transmitting power more efficiently than ordinary gear- Obviously, then, the full capacity of any such mechanical tension 

ing and in this respect are on a par with the most efficient varieties drive is attained under the conditions of maximum difference 


of accurately cut gearing, avoiding the rigidity of a gear train of tension in the tight slack runs of the belt (effective driving 
and substituting more the flexibility of a slipless open belt drive. tension) and of pulley wrap sufficient to provide that frictional 
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resistance to belt slippage which equalizes the effective driving 
tension on the belt. Obviously, also, the greater the difference in 
the diameters of the driving and driven pulleys, the larger the 
speed ratio, the greater also must be the arc of belt wrap about the 
smaller pulley, in order to develop the frictional resistance to belt 


Courtesy: F. L. Smidth Co. 
Fic. 3 
Vertical Short Center Belt Drives Engaging Beaters.—Manistique Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
slippage which equalizes the effective driving tension of the belt. 
Lastly, the most efficient effective driving tension is realized when 
the tension in the slack belt run is as low as feasible. 

This sensitive and somewhat complex balance is secured in the 
approved forms of short center belt drives by increasing the nor- 
mal belt wrap by means of a free running, counterweighted, idler 
pulley mounted in a swinging frame in such manner that the 
idler, or contact, pulley snubs the driving belt about the smaller 
drive pulley. This counterweighted, swinging frame construction 
is resorted to in order to maintain a uniform and constant tension 
in the slack belt run and so that the arc of belt contact about the 
smaller drive pulley may adjust itself automatically to variations 
in power demand. 


' F. L. Smidth Co. 


Courtesy 
Fic. 4 


Vertical Short Center Drives Disengaged from Beaters.—Manistique Pulp & 
Paper Co. 


As the load comes on the drive, for instance, and the inertia 
of rest has to be overcome, or the load picked-up, the pull in the 
tight belt run is abnormally high for the moment and the idler 
pulley instantly advances and increases the arc of belt wrap, to 
meet the augmented effective pull on the driving belt and balance 
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it by increased frictional resistance to belt slippage. As rapidly 
as the load is picked-up and the pull is reduced from that of load 
starting to that of load running, the idler recedes, the arc of belt 
wrap shortens and the normal effective driving tension for the 
load is established. Any variation in load, up or down, is ac- 


Courtesy: Bird Machine Co. 
Fic. 5 
Double Ended Motor With Short Center Belt Drives.—Beckett Paper Co. 


companied by an advance or recession of the idler pulley, the 
drive adjusting itself instantly to each demand, its relative position 
at each instant being established by the effort exerted by the drive. 

This automatic “elasticity” of the drive makes it exceedingly 
adaptable to some of the most exacting drive services in paper 
making, for example, to driving the all important beaters, the 
economical and satisfactory operation of which constitute vital 
considerations in paper making. A beater is cursed with an ex- 
ceedingly high starting torque, requiring the use of driving motors 
with large overload capacities or of oversized motors which are 
often operated at fractional load with poor efficiency and low 
power factor. To remedy such an unsatisfactory situation, it is 
now quite common practice to install the beaters in pairs and 


Courtesy: Bird Machine Co. 
Fic. 6 
Short Center Belt Drive On Beater.—Bird & Son, Inc. 


drive the two by a single double headed motor having a capacity 
slightly in excess of the combined full load demand ofs the two 
beaters. This, of course, is a big step forward, but when open belt 
drives are employed it is found extremely difficult to obtain two 
driving belts of exactly the same length and even more difficult 
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Moisture is trapped in 
this dryer, delaying 
drying, increasing costs, 
and lowering quality. 


Increase Production without 


Increasing Floor Space 


i HE problem of increasing production to satisfy 
the demand for more paper at reduced con- 
version costs is one that faces many mills. 


Increased production at the wet end, however, 
necessitates a corresponding increase in the dryer 
capacity. Ordinarily this means a larger building 
at enormous expense. 


With Vertical Dryers you can eat your cake and 
have it, too. They necessitate no larger buildings, 
because they build up instead of lengthwise and 
give you increased capacity in the same amount of 
floor space occupied by the old double deck frames. 
For instance in an installation of Vertical Dryers 
made for the Franklin Board and Paper Co. of 


Franklin, Ohio, we increased the capacity of the 
machine from six vats and eighty-six dryers to 
seven vats and one hundred and thirty-eight 
— without lengthening the machine a single 
oot 


The advantage of Vertical Dryers is a plus one— 
they give you increased capacity and at a tremen- 
dous saving of coal and steam. The Vertical 
principle eliminates the vapor pockets which retard 
drying—the sheet is more uniformly dried with 
less steam. 


Why not hear the entire story? More than thirty- 
five mills have found it an interesting one to listen 
to and then to follow. 
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to maintain such relation in service. The result of even a slight 
yariation in the two belts of open drives is a much more marked 
disparity in the efficiency with which the two beaters function. 
Short center belt drives with their characteristic of automatically 
maintaining the most effective driving tension under all condi- 


Courtesy: Link-Belt Co. 
Fic. 7 
Short Center Silent Chain Drive Operating Beaters.—W. C. Hamilton & Sons. 


tions of load, however, virtually eliminate such troubles and are 
deservedly popular for such purposes. The fourteen beaters at 
the Spaulding Fibre Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., for example, 
are driven by seven 100-horsepower double-headed motors through 
such drives. 

Many other mills employ similar arrangements, using either indi- 
vidual or double-head motor drives, for, aside from the satisfac- 
tory operation of the beaters which the drives insure, the arrange- 
ment is exceedingly compact and conserves much floor space. 
With such drives, in fact, the beaters may readily be located in 
convenient rows with clear aisle spaces between, the short center 
belt drive, even of the horizontal type, not extending beyond the 


Courtesy: Link-Belt Co 
Fic. 8 
Short Center Silent Chain Drive Operating Super-Calender Machine.—Kala- 
mazoo Paper Co, 

limits of the beater trough. In a number of the more recent in- 
stallations, a vertical type of short center belt drive has been in- 
stalled, removing a good part of all'the driving equipment from 
the beater floor. The motor with an extended shaft carrying one 
of more driving pulleys is customarily located on a lower level 
the driving belt alone extending up into the beater room to pass 
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around the beater drive pulley. The control equipment is located 
conveniently near the beater and the manipulation of the swinging 
idler contact pulley serves as a starting and stopping device. By 
simply lifting the idler pulley from contact with the drive belt, 
raising the weight holding the idler pulley in belt contact, the belt 


Courtesy: Lnramend Cnam & Mtg. Co. 
Fic. 9 

Short Center Roller Chain Drive Gometng Ram Mechanism of Automatic 
toker. 


swings clear from the driving pulley and no power is transmitted 
to the beater. Lowering the counterweight throws the idler pulley 


“e seit st a 
aks 


= “ 
Courtesy: Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 10 
Short Center Roller Chain Drive Operating Three-Roll Calender. 
against the drive belt, snubs it about the driving pulley and auto- 
matically establishes the effective driving tension on the belt. 
The short center belt drive is well suited to many other service 
applications as well, heavy duty and light, and particularly the 
former. In main engine drives, it is particularly effective. in 
conserving space and in the efficient transference of power, speed 
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Minton Vacuum Paper Machine Dryer 


A new and improved method of drying paper of ALL KINDS in which paper 
is dried under a high vacuum (28° Mercury) 


The above cut shows a Vacuum Dryer installed on a 156” paper machine in the mill of Price 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., at Kenogami, P. Q., Canada. This installation was made in Dec. 1926. It has 
been in commercial operation for a long time drying standard news paper at a speed of 700 ft. 
per min. It has been subjected to every possible test for economy of steam, for freedom from 
mechanical troubles, for quality of paper produced, and for general machine efficiency. That it 
has passed all such tests is shown by the fact that 


PRICE BROS. & CO., LTD., HAVE NOW SPECIFIED VACUUM DRYERS FOR 
TWO NEW 234’ PAPER MACHINES 


These new Vacuum Dryers will contain engineering features far in advance of present practice. 
They are being designed for a speed of 1200 ft. per min. They will be only half as long as a stand- 
ard dryer of equal capacity. The problem of ventilating the machine room has been practically 
eliminated. 


The economy of steam, floor space, felts, etc., heretofore claimed for the Vacuum Dryer have 
been absolutely proved by the Vacuum Dryer now installed. | 


Tests have shown that the Vacuum Dryer actually uses less steam than is theoretically needed 
by the standard bank of dryers to evaporate the water from the paper. 
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Marks an Improvement in the Art of Paper Making Second Only to the Ad- 
vent of the Fourdrinier Paper Machine Itself. 
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The above cut shows the dry end of the Vacuum Dryer shown on the opposite page. 


The Vacuum Dryer is applicable to the drying of any kind of paper. Tub sized papers Vacuum 
Dried are in every particular the equivalent or better than loft dried paper. The paper is dried 
in reels and can be cut to suit the order. Large savings can be shown over loft drying. 


Where the capacity of a paper machine is limited because of floor space, a Vacuum Dryer can 
be substituted for the standard bank of dryers and the speed and production of the paper ma- 
chine doubled. In many cases sufficient steam will be saved to dry the additional paper. 


Economies of operation have now been proved sufficient to warrant replacing the old type of 
drying equipment with Vacuum Dryers. 


Paper makers are earnestly requested to look over their old equipment and determine for them- 
selves if it will not pay to replace their dryers with Vacuum Dryers. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Minton Vacuum Dryer Co., (Canada), Ltd. 
Minton Vacuum Dryer Corp., Drummond Building, 
Smith Building, 511 St. Catherine St., West 
GREENWICH, CONN. MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA. 
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ratios upward of 10 to 1 being readily secured. The principle of 
maintaining the most efficient effective driving tension is also 
applicable to quarter-turn belt drives, while another of the ap- 
plications of the short center belt drive, demonstrating its value 
in exacting high plant efficiencies, is in that which has been 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. . 
Fic. 11 
Short Center Rope Drive Operating Biffer Refiner.—Longview Fibre Co. 


termed “rider belt drive” service. In this arrangement, a short 
center drive is installed within an open belt drive and, not only 
makes effective use of an excess power supply, but betters the 
efliciency of the open drive by increasing the frictional grip of the 
open belt on the pulley in common service. 
Short Center Chain Drives 

The principles underlying the operation of short center chain 
drives, of which perhaps those of the so-called silent chain type 
are considered the most interesting, do not really differ in effect 
from those governing the behavior of short center belt drives, the 
same sensitive balance of effective driving tension being involved. 
The frictional resistance to the slippage of belt, secured by suit- 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Fic. 12 
Short Center Rope Drives Operating Bird Screens—Longview Fibre Co. 


ably proportioning the arc of contact between belt and pulley, is, 
in chain drives, replaced by the positive resistance of sprocket, or 
wheel, teeth acting against the contacting links of the chain. The 
Positive action of spur gearing is secured, with the important dif- 
ference that instead of the arc of functioning contact being limited 
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to that embracing one or two teeth, as in the case of a gear train, 
all of the chain sprocket teeth included within the wrap of the 
chain about the wheels are brought into service in transmitting 
power, the load being distributed between the comparatively large 
number of teeth instead of being concentrated upon an individual 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 13 

Short Center Rope Drives Actuating Plate Screens.—Longview Fibre Co. 
tooth or two. The effect is the elimination of any shock of im- 
pact, smooth, positive action and less wear on all contacting parts. 

The chains, for the high efficiency of these drives, are extremely 
flexible, consisting in silent chains of a series of leaves or plates 
linked and pinned together so as to permit the greatest possible 
freedom of action, and provide the “elasticity” essential for the 
safe accommodation of suddenly applied loads and for the smooth 
assimilation of sharp fluctuations in power demand. ' They cannot 
slip, so are positive in action, are not noisy in operation and being 
run slack do not create excessive bearing friction on the wheel 
journals. 

The drives can be run at moderately high speeds, up to 2,500 
feet per minute, give positive velocity ratios and may be employed 
satisfactorily for speed ratios up to 15 to 1. These characteristics 


Courtesy : Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 14 

Short Center Rope Drive Operating Wood Chipper.—Longview Fibre Co. 
make them efficient and suitable transmitters of power to beaters, 
washers, cookers, calenders, fans, Jordans, pumps and similar 
equipment about the paper mill, as well as for the transmission of 
power from prime movers to main lineshafts. 

That their installations pays is well shown by some detailed 
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cost statistics compiled at the W. C. Hamilton and Sons’ plant at 
Miquon, Pa., where nine beaters are operated by silent chain, short 
center, drives, two 150-horsepower drives being employed, three 
of 100-horsepower, two 75-horsepower and two 40-horsepower. 
These drives were installed in 1920 at a total cost of approximately 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 15 
Short Center Belt Drives on Beaters.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 
$7,500.00 and, with the exception of one year during which the 
plant was shut down, have been in continuous operation six days 
a week, twenty-four hours a day. 

Repairs have been negligible, consisting in the sole replacement 
of one of the 150-horsepower chains during the entire six years of 
continuous operation. During this time, the average maintenance 
per drive has totaled to $93.00 a year, covering $62.00 for lubri- 
cants and $31.00 expended for weekly inspections and oiling service. 
Figuring depreciation at 10 per cent and fixed charges at customary 
rates, this makes the net annual cost of the nine drives a matter 
ot $2,037.00. 

The savings effected by the drives are represented by the elim- 
ination of 8 per cent power waste occasioned by drive slippage, 


Co. 
Fic, 16 
Short Center Rope Drive on Chip Conveyor.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


substantial reductions in upkeep expenses, more uniform and ef- 
ficient beater operation, conservation of valuable floor space and 
other direct and indirect economies. Taking the elimination of 
Power wastage through drive slippage alone, on the assumption 
that the drives carry an average 50 per cent load, the drives effect 
4 power saving during the year of approximately a quarter of a 
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million horse-power hours, which at 2 cents a horsepower-hour 
means an annual gross saving in power of $5,000.00. Deducting 
the annual expenses for operation, maintenance and fixed charges, 
the net saving is about $3,000.00 a year for the one item of power 
conservation, a yearly yield of 40 per cent of the investment. 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 17 
Short Center Rope Drive Operating Cutoff Saw.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


Such savings are believed to be quite typical of well engineered 
silent chain drive installations and are not, by any means, limited 
to beater drive applications. Also, profitable short center chain 
drives are not limited to silent chain applications, for the flexible 
roller chain drive on short centers is also employed with marked 
economy. The Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
employs a roller chain on the pull drive to a 60-inch double 
coater. While the speed ratio is not great, the driving and driven 
sprockets are separated by a distance of only 20 inches. 

Another example is the use of such roller chain drives in con- 
nection with a number of variable speed transmissions by the 
Specialty Papers Company at Dayton, Ohio. There the center 
distances range from 27 to 90.inches. The transmission of power 


i 
B 


~ Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Fic. 18 
Short Center Rope Drive on Drum Barker.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


is 100 per cent efficient, the chains are long lived and their first 
cost moderate. The ruggedness of the drive also makes it an 
excellent one on such exacting service as driving automatic stokers 
in the power plant, where it is essential that there be no break- 
downs during long periods of continuous 24-hour service under 
trying conditions. 
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Now for Profitable Prosperity 


OO many business men have 
forgotten that they are in busi- 
ness for the purpose of making 
profits, and that zero multiplied a 
million times is still . . 


Thus does Mr. O. H. Cheney, Vice 
President, American Exchange-Ir- 
ving Trust Company, epitomize the 
reasons for “Profitless Prosperity”, 
that unhappy but prevalent condi- 
tion of gratifyingly larger volume 
yet disappointingly smaller profits. 


. zero!” 


Volume at. the expense of prices ! 

Prices at the sacrifice of quality ! 

And both at the destruction of 
profits! Zero times zero 


Business built on quality is profit- 
able. It is constructive. It fortifies 
the industry for inter-commodity 
competition. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. It is 
enduring. 


For 79 years the L. L. Brown mills 
have been dedicated to quality pro- 
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these lines. 
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Short Center Rope Drives 


The third variety of approved short center drive, referred to 
by the somewhat misleading designation of a rope drive, consists 
in its modern form of a number of endless “V” shaped belts run- 
ning in individual, conforming, grooves on driving and driven 


“Courtesy: Allis-Chaimers Mtg. Co! 
Fic. 19 
Short Center Rope Drive Operating Stock Pump.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


sheaves. The ability of these drives to operate on short centers, 
to balance the frictional resistance to the slippage of the “rope” 
members, the individual “V” shaped endless belts, on the sheaves 
to the effective driving tension on each of these members, is ef- 
fected in a distinctive and efficient manner, which obviates any 
necessity of snubbing the various “ropes.” The section of these 
transmitting bands being triangular and riding on the inclined 
walls of the sheave grooves, the contact of these members with the 
functioning sprockets effective in combating slippage covers sub- 
stantially twice the area, per given arc of contact, of a flat belt on 
pulleys of similar diameter and like center spacing. 

For example, an open flat belt drive, of such difference in pulley 
diameters (speed ratio) and shortness of centers that the belt 
contacted with the smaller pulley over an arc of 120 degrees, would 
be impractical on account of the pronounced slippage which would 
occur when the drive was subjected to even a minor proportion of 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 20 
Short Center Rope Drive Operating Vacuum Pump.—Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


the load the strength of the belt could accommodate. A corre- 
sponding short center rope drive with several individual “V” 
shaped driving elements, on the other hand, would function satis- 
factorily, for the 120-degree wrap of the power transmitting bands 
would furnish about the same resistance to slippage as would a 
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flat belt drive with a 240-degree arc of belt contact, on a similar 
sized pulley. 

These modern short center rope drives are extremely silent in 
operation, smooth running and efficient, and are apparently meeting 
with considerable favor in paper mill service. One mill user has 
installed over 90 such drives, in sizes from 1 to 150 horsepower. 


A ‘ mS 
Courtesy: Aiits-Cnaimers Mjg. Co. z 
Fic. 21 
Short Center Rope Drives Actuating Pulp Beaters.—Flambeau Paper Co. 

Another, the Longview Fibre Company, Longview, Wash., employs 
52 such transmissions for driving beaters, calenders, refiners, 
screens and wood chippers, views of several of which applications 
are shown. The Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., are making use of over 60 such drives, a number of which 
are also illustrated, together with a number of other typical views 
of short center rope drives. 


TO MAKE NEW FIBER BOXES 
The General Fiber Box Company of West Springfield has begun 
the manufacture of an improved line of corrugated boxes for ship- 
pers’ use. The material for this new product is long fiber wood pulp 
produced from the waste left from the manufacture of Douglass 
fir lumber in the saw mills of the Pacific Coast. Exclusive use 


Courtesy: Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 22 
Short Center Rope Drive on Dilts Beater.—Rainier Paper Co. 
of this material has been secured by the West Springfield con- 
cern. The long fiber pulp is said to have great merit in that it has 
greater tear resistance giving increased bending quality. Flaps 
of the boxes will not break when subjected to a strain that might 
mean the breakdown of a container made of less tough material. 
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Starting the 


New Year Right 


HE Backus-Brooks Company has just placed 
an order for a G-E sectional paper-machine 
drive for its new Fort William paper mill. 


This G-E drive will operate a 304-inch, 1500-ft. 
per minute paper machine—the largest, widest, 
and fastest paper machine in the world. This is the 
second sectional drive purchased by this company 
from General Electric in the period of a year— 
and exemplifies the confidence placed in G.E. by 
the leading paper manufacturers. 


This confidence is further proved by a repeat order 
just placed by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company for a GE sectional drive to operate its 
new 166-inch paper machine. 


The confidence of a continent is placed in G.E. 
sectional paper-machine drives. 
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_ CONSTRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Hummell & Downing Company, 324 
Thomas avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, is 
reported planning a new plant addition at Bradford and Cam- 
bridge avenues, to cost in excess of $45,000, with equipment. It 
is understood that an architect will soon be selected and that work 
will be placed in progress during the summer, George E. McKowen 
is secretary. 

Steubenville, Ohio—The Liberty Paper Board Company, 
operating at the former local mill of the Hartje Paper Company, 
is perfecting arrangements for early operations at the plant, fol- 
lowing an extensive remodeling and improvement program. The 
first machine will be started up during this month, while a second 
machine is expected to be ready in about seven or eight weeks. 
Following, another machine will be placed in operation in May, 
while the fourth, or last machine, will go into production during 
the summer. Work on the last noted machine installations, with 
auxiliary equipment is now in progress. When running full, the 
plant will have a production rating of 120 tons of paper board 
per day, and will give employment to more than 110 men. 

Sacramento, Cal—The Sacramento Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 3245 Tenth street, Sacramento, has announced intentions of 
beginning work on its proposed pulp and paper mill during March. 
Site has been selected on the Yolo County side of the Sacramento 
River, near the city, and plans for the initial unit are being com- 
pleted by C. A. Kieren, Portland, Ore., mill engineer. The pulp 
mill unit will have a capacity of 25 tons per day, to be increased 
to 35 tons after operations have been started; grape vine cuttings 
will be used as raw material and the company has secured exten- 
sive sources of supply of this waste stock. The entire project, 
including paper-making unit, is reported to cost close to $500,000, 
with machinery. H. D. Wagnon is president. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala—The E-Z Opener Bag Company, Decatur, 
Ill, is said to be arranging for the early construction of its pro- 
posed new local mill for paper and bag production, and work is 
scheduled to begin about March 15, on land grading and founda- 
tions. The plant will consist of a number of units and is reported 
to cost more than $3,000,000, with machinery. The project will 
provide for a complete paper-making unit, with adjoining mill for 
patented bag production of the company. A list of equipment to 
be installed is being arranged. H. D. Warren is secretary. 

Gloucester, N. J.—The Lang Paper Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. has work nearing completion on its local mill, comprising 
the upper portion of the former Pusey & Jones shipyard. Build- 
ings have been remodeled and improved to accommodate the new 
works. The company is moving machinery from its plant at 
Twenty-fourth and Wood streets, Philadelphia, to the Gloucester 
mill, and will add new equipment for considerable increase in 
former capacity. It is expected to have the unit ready for service 
at an early date. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The J. & S. Paper Box Corporation, re- 
cently formed by Joseph Quartin, 836 Sist street, Brooklyn, and 
associates, with capital of $25,000, is said to be planning the early 
Operation of a local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and 


containers. William J. Lawler, 219 Adelphi street, Brooklyn, is 
also interested in the new organization. 

Salinas, Cal.—-Charles E. Boetz, Benson, Ariz., is at the head 
oi a project to construct and operate a new mill in this vicinity for 
the manufacture of waxed papers, suitable for packing fruits, 
green vegetables, etc. It is understood that a site will be selected 
at an early date and plans drawn for a one-story structure. It is 
purposed to organize a company to carry out the enterprise. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—The Rhinelander Paper Company has 
awarded a general contract to the C. R. Meyer & Son Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., for new units at its plant, including finishing mill, 
power house and other structures. The capacity of the paper- 
making division will be increased with the installation of a new 
machine and auxiliary equipment. The entire project is reported 
to cost in excess of $500,000. A. W. Brown is president. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, Wis., is said to have concluded arrangements for the pur- 
chase of four plants of the Menasha Printing and Carton Com- 
pany, Menasha, including eastern branches and factory at Tenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Baltimore, Md. The plants will be con- 
tinued in operation as a division of the purchasing company and 
an expansion program is reported under consideration. 

Greenville, S. C—The Southern Paper Box Company, recent- 
ly organized by W. P. Guest, Greenville, and associates, has leased 
a building on South Main street and will occupy it for a new plant 
for the manufacture of paper boxes and containers. The struc- 
ture will be remodeled and improved, with installations of equip- 
ment at an early date. It is understood that production is sched- 
uled early in March. Mr. Guest will be manager of the new 
company. 

Montville, Conn.—The Robert Gair Company, 420 Lexington 
avenue; New York, manufacturer of corrugated paper boxes and 
containers, has completed plans for a new boiler plant at its 
local mill and will begin construction at an early date. The exten- 
sion is reported to cost more than $35,000, with equipment. 

Sandusky, Ohio—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
manufacturer of corrugated boxes and containers, is said to be 
arranging for early financing, comprising largely the sale of a pre- 
ferred stock issue of $4,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
used for expansion, including recent acquisition of the Thompson 
& Norris Company,. Brooklyn, N. Y., and the J. M. Raffel Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., both manufacturers of kindred paper and 
corrugated containers. All plants of the purchased companies will 
be continued in service as in the past, making a total of 30 fac- 
tories of the Hinde & Dauch company in 16 different cities; other 
expansion, also, will be carried out for increased production. 

Fort Edward, N. Y.—The International Paper Company, 100 
East 42nd street, New York, has completed the reconstruction of 
its local mill and will place it in active service at an early date. 
The unit is now equipped for the production of special bleached 
papers, having six machines with a capacity of 130 tons of book 
paper per day. 

St. Helens, Ore—The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company 
has perfected plans for the construction of a new unit at its mill, 
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for which general contract has been let to Robertson, Hay & 
Wallace, Worcester Building, Portland, Ore., and will proceed 
with work at an early date. The structure will be 100 x 200 feet, 
reported to cost close to $50,000, and will be used in part for 
storage and distributing service. Completion is scheduled in 
April. 

New York, N. ¥.—The International Power and Paper Com- 
pany of Newfoundland, Ltd., operated by the International Paper 
Company, 100 East 42nd street, New York, has tentative plans 
under way for enlargements in the mill of the Newfoundland 
Power and Paper Company, Corner Brook, St. George district, 
Newfoundland, recently acquired, including installation of two 
new paper-making machines and auxiliary equipment, to increase 
the capacity from 400 to 600 tons per day. The company is also 
considering the construction of a new news print mill in the 
Gander River district of Newfoundland, to utilize available pulp- 
wood in that section, with rating of 400 tons per day. 


New Companies, Etc. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Bertram Blake Paper Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products. The incorporators are E, C. Rauss, 
Albert H. Ackerman, and Bertram T. Blake, 19 Kingston avenue, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. The last noted will head the company. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Whedon Paper Converting Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000, to operate a local 
mill for paper production, with operations scheduled for an early 
date. The incorporators are W. B. Whedon, H. C. Brown and 
R. L. Fleury. The company is represented by G. R. Dexter, 1118 
Guaranty Building, Los Angeles, an attorney. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Edward Paper Company has filed 
notice of organization to operate at 1513 North 33rd street. The 
company is headed by Edward Lefkowith. 


CHICAGO HOLDS THIRD POWER SHOW 


Thousands of interested spectators and prospective buyers visited 
the Coliseum, Chicago, from February 14 to 18, looking over 
exhibits of the Third Chicago Power Show, constituting the 
largest display of power plant equipment ever seen in the Middle 
West. 

The exhibits opened at noon, February 14, and over 250 makers 
of power plant equipment and engineers were represented in the 
big Coliseum main building and halls. Conference meetings con- 
sisting largely of discussions of power plant problems and eco- 
nomics and lead by noted figures in their respective fields, were 
held at the Hotel Stevens concurrently with the Power Show. 
The feature of the program at the Stevens was the banquet held 
Wednesday evening at which Rufus C. Dawes was the chief 
speaker. 

Prominent among the exhibitors were companies who advertise 
to buyers in the paper industry. Included in this number were 
the following: Air Preheater Corporation exhibiting the Ljung- 
Strom air preheater and its adaptation to the boiler plant. H. 
Butt, E. A. Kearbey and G. O. French represented the firm; Allen- 
Sherman-Hoff Company demonstrating the hydrojet system of ash 
handling with F. B. Allen, president, James Stokoe and E. U. 
Titus at the exhibit; Bailey Meter Company demonstrating auto- 
matic combustion control equipment for automatic regulation of 
fuel and air supply in accordance with steam demand. E. G. 
Bailey, president, was at the booth. 

The Blaw-Knox Company exhibited electroforged steel grating 
and flooring, models of radio and transmission towers, preheaters 
and steel buildings with D. C. Grove, H. B. Loxterman and Harold 
Miller representing the firm. The Bristol Company provided an 
excellent display of recording and indicating instruments with 
L. G. Bean, H. A. Graff, F. W. Case and H. W. Moss in charge 
of the exhibit. Brown Instrument Company provided an inter- 
esting exhibit of power plant efficiency instruments and G. W. 
Keller, C. L. Saunders and R. W. Mayer took personal charge of 
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the display. Jenkins Brothers, valves, were represented by H. B 
McLelland, H. A. Taif and W. E. Lueders. 

Various types of valves were exhibited by the Locke Regulator 
Company represented at the Power Show by Naylor-Hickey Cor- 
poration, Chicago. The Crandall Packing Company with an in- 
teresting display of mechanical packings in fibrous and metallic 
types was represented by O. W. Wagner and James Simpson. The 
Cutler-Hammer Company exhibit in charge of F. U. Webster, C. J. 
Maloney and J. E. Middlekauf consisted of a full line of across- 
the-line starters in addition to Cutler-Hammer valve control equip- 
ment and wiring devices. 

R. H. Thomas, president, and H. R. Ryan, sales manager, had 
charge of the interesting exhibit of the Economy Pumping Ma- 
chinery Company including centrifugal pumps, automatic con- 
densation pumps and Caisson pumps. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
exhibits of a Diesel engine generating set, centrifugal pumps and 
the new side suction centrifugal pump were in charge of C. W. 
House, G. A. Adkins and a large number of executives from 
the big firm. The Chicago Belting Company exhibit consisted 
of leather belting, leather packings, belt dressings and belt ce- 
ments. Howard Dingle, president, and F. E. Bardrof, advertising 
manager, were at the booth of the Cleveland Worm and Gear 
Company where standard worm gear speed reduction units were 
exhibited. 

George Farmer took care of the Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
exhibit showing models of Clipper belt lacers and fasteners and 
the new Clipper speed lacer. Schutte & Koerting Company dis- 
played the Herringbone gear pump and the exhibit was in charge 
of A. C. Nell and E. J. O’Brien. R. T. Turner and W. B. Briggs 
were at the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company where 
Liftabout and close clearance hoists were in operation. The SKF 
Industries, Inc., booth illustrating transmission equipment and 
mechanical demonstration of the advantages of ball and roller 
bearings was in charge of R. H. Demott, D. W. McAllen and 
W. R. McElroy. 

E. J. Bohnen was at the Standard Oil display of power plant 
lubricants. J. M. Stannard and G. W. Clucas represented the Nash 
Engineering Company at the exhibit of vacuum and condensation 
pumps and Jennings-Hytor heating systems. The Norma-Hoff- 
man Bearings Corporation exhibit in charge of T. J. Harley, D. E. 
Batesole and C. H. Wallace consisted of a display of ball, roller 


and thrust bearings and the fitting of these bearings to reduction 
gear units. 


ROBERT A. FRANCE DEAD 


Robert A. France, president of Joseph Parker & Sons, known 
as the West Rock Paper Mills, at 1155 Whalley avenue, died 
February 10 at his home, 16 Dwight street, New Haven, Conn., of 
pneumonia after three days’ illness. He was in his 83rd year. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Helen France, and by a son, 
Dr. James France, of Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. France was born in Penicuicka, Scotland, about 10 miles 
from Edinburgh, the son of Alexander and Margaret France. 
When nine years old he came to this country with his parents, who 
settled in Norwich. Educated in the public schools of that city, 
he entered the employ of the Chelsea Paper Mill of which, later, 
he was made superintendent and general manager. 

Leaving Norwich about 35 years ago, Mr. France came to this 
city, filling the position of general manager of Joseph Parker & 
Son Company. On the death of Mr. Parker a little more than 20 
years ago, he was elected president of the firm, retaining that 
position until his death. 

He was a member of the Union League Club and United Church, 
this city and in Norwich, where the greater part of his life was 
spent. He was prominent in Masonic fraternal circles, being a 
member of all Masonic bodies in that city. He was a past master 
of the Somerset Blue Lodge and a past Commander of Norwich 
Commandery, Knights Templar. He was also a member of Mecca 
temple, New York City. 
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By the same token that some people think you can 
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in a tuxedo, they imagine that calling a Machine 
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News Print Industry in Stronger Position 


Large Consolidations Recently Effected Are Proving of Great Assistance in Placing Market on 
Stronger Basis—Demand for News Print Has Increased Materially and Most Con- 
tracts Booked for 1928 Are of Larger Volume Than in Preceding Year 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreEAL, Que., February 20, 1928—The firmness which has 
prevailed in the news print industry so far this year is stated to 
have given a pleasant surprise to the local banks and stock brokers, 
and it is already evident that the steps taken in the way of con- 
solidation to put the industry on a stronger basis are proving of 
the greatest possible help. 

The January Returns 

The most important development which has shown itself in 
the form of figures is found in the January returns showing that 
Canadian news print mills operated for the month on a basis of 
88 per cent of capacity, as compared with 82.2 per cent in Decem- 
ber. Last fall it was feared that in some of the winter months, 
especially after the Christmas shopping period was over, the de- 
mand for news print might show a falling off, and that it would 
be dificult to keep some of the mills operating on more than a 
60 to 70 per cent basis. Instead of that demand has shown a 
perceptible increase, while contracts for 1928 are in a general 
way substantially larger than those for the previous year. Nat- 
urally also a larger proportionate output tends to increase the 
ratio of profit. The actual output of news print from Canadian 
mills for January was 186,721 tons, as against 161,724 tons in 
January, 1927. The production makes a new high record for 
January. 

New Stock Issue by Wayagamack 

The Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company is offering valuable 
rights to its shareholders in the form of one new no-par-value 
common share at $60 for every three shares now outstanding. 
This gives an indicated value to the rights attached to each com- 
mon share now outstanding of $15 a share. No announcement has 
been made regarding the purpose of the new financing, but as 
the company has $1,500,000 of short term bonds coming due in 
January of 1930, it is understood that this new issue is for the 
purpose of retiring this issue. The new stock will give the com- 
pany practically two million dollars of new money, so it will be 
left with about half a million of additional working capital after 
provision for the retirement of the bond issue in question. 

The rights to purchase the stock on the above terms will accrue 
to shareholders of record March 15th. Payment for the stock 
is to be made in four $15 instalments the first on or before May 
1, the second July 3, the third, September 1 and the final payment 
on or before December 1. All or any instalments may be prepaid 
at any time and will bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent until 
December 1 when it is payable. 

This new issue will bring the total of capital stock outstanding 
to 133,333 shares. The retirement of the bonds will mean a saving 
of $97,500 per annum after next year. 


Strong Board for New Merger 

The new directorate for the Canada Power and Paper Corpora- 
tion, which was formed to take over the Laurentide Company and 
the St. Maurice Valley Corporation represents a combination of 
the two strongest banking groups in Canada. The board has been 
constituted as follows: 

Chairman of the board, Sir Herbert S. Holt (president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada) ; president, G. Chahoon, Jr.; vice-president 
and managing director, George M. McKee. Directors: Sir Vincent 
Meredith (chairman of the board of directors of the Bank of 
Montreal); C. B. McNaught, Sir Lomer Gouin, Arthur Cross, 
J. W. McConnell, G. H. Montgomery, F. A. Sabbaton, W. E. 
Wilder, Edwin Hanson and J. H. Gundy. 


The acceptance by Mr. Chahoon of the presidency is a fitting 
recognition of his long service and splendid leadership in the 
news print industry in Canada, and is welcomed by the share- 
holders of the Laurentide Company, most of them of many years’ 
standing. To the vice-presidency Mr. McKee brings a record of 
outstanding success in the development and operation of news 
print properties, and to him is largely due the highly satisfactory 
position occupied today by the St. Maurice Valley Corporation. 
A letter to the shareholders of the Laurentide Company outlines 
the security behind the new debentures of the Canada Power and 
Paper Corporation. The debentures bear interest at the rate of 
5% per cent and the authorized issue is limited to $100,000,000 of 
which $28,800,000 will be outstanding. The Laurentide shares 
must be exchanged by the end of the current month. The security 
for the issue -consists of the shares of the St. Maurice Valley 
Corporation and the Laurentide Company. 

Some of the authorized issue of the new security is to be re- 
served to retire senior underlying securities of the Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation. The remainder can only be issued upon 
the acquisition of further properties and in accordance with con- 
servative earnings restrictions set forth in the trust deed. The 
debentures to be issued in exchange for the Laurentide stock will 
mature in 1958 and will be callable at a premium at thirty days’ 
notice. 

An Example of Forest Protection 

The measures taken by the leading pulp and paper companies 
in Canada to protect their forest resources find a good illustration 
in figures just made public in regard to the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company. This company has a limit of approximately 
4,500 square miles on which they maintain a forest fire protection 
force of 25 to 100 men in addition to the 33 men maintained by 
the Ontario Provincial Forestry Branch. 

The company in 1927 had 30 rangers, 9 observation towers, 215 
miles of telephone lines, 150 miles of trails, 21 cases of fire tools, 
8 portable F. & M. h.p. fire pumps, 11 hand-spray pack sack pumps, 
1 tank car for railroad fires, 2 motor boats, 4 railway gasoline 
cars, canoes, field glasses, rangers cabins, etc. 


M. W. WALDORF DEAD 


Michael W. Waldorf, 59 years old, prominent paper manufac- 
turer, business man and civic leader, died February 10 at St. Paul, 
Minn., following an illness of several years. 

Mr. Waldorf was born at St. Cloud and moved to St. Paul in 
1883, at the age of 19. His first employment was with the Griggs, 
Cooper & Co. Later he entered the H. L. Collins Co., manufac- 
turers of ‘drug labels and bookbindings. Later he organized the 
American Paper Stock Company, handlers of waste paper, and the 
Waldorf Box Board Co., an associated enterprise which manufac- 
tured box board from waste paper. In 1917 he brought about the 
consolidation of three companies into the Waldorf Paper Products 
Company, of which he was president. At the time of his death 
the company was doing a business of $10,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Waldorf was chairman of the board of trustees of St. 
Catherine’s college, a member of the board of trustees of the St. 
Paul Children’s hospital, a member of the advisory board of the 
Miller hospital, and vice president of the Archbishop Ireland Edu- 
cational fund. He was a director of the St. Paul Association. 

Mr. Waldorf is survived by his wife, to whom he was married 
at Red Wing, in 1893, three nieces and two nephews. 
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A Banking Service To 


Meet Your Requirements 


HIS bank is well equipped to 

handle the business of con- 

cerns engaged in the paper in- 
dustry as it is thoroughly conversant 
through its Board of Directors and 
Officers with the requirements of the 
industry. 
We offer complete banking facilities, 
both Domestic and Foreign and we 
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be convenient. 
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DIRECTORS 


Maurice Cantor 
President, Cantor & Angel, Inc. 
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President, Kruskal & Kruskal, 
Inc. 


Arthur M. Lamport 
President, A. M. Lamport & 
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I. Howard. Lehman 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 

Archibald F. Maxwell 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust 
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Chauncey H. Murphey 


Davies, Thomas & Co. 


Simon Newman 
Vice-President, Brown Whee- 
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Harry A. Smith 
President, National Fire In- 
surance Co., Hartford 


A. M. Turell 
President, A. M. Turell Fabrics 
Corporation. 


Which Picture Looks 
Better to You ? 


It is said that the paper industry is resolving 
into a survival of the fittest. The plant with 
the most efficient methods of handling is cer- 
tain to have a decided advantage over poorly 
equipped competitors. 


No matter whether it’s loading box cars or 
storing heavy rolls in the warehouse. A Lake- 
wood Tier-Lift means a saving in time and 
man-power. 


We have just issued a new catalog that illus- 
trates ways and means of cutting down 
handling costs in your plant. We will be glad 
to send you a copy of this Bulletin 35-P. 
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McDowell Mills Reach Centennial Mark 


Through the attainment of a century mark in its business his- 
tory the McDowell Paper Mills, located in the Manayunk paper 
making district of Philadelphia is given distinction by enrollment 
in the Association of Centennial Firms of the United States of 
America. With the admittance of the McDowell Mills to this 
unique organization of centennarian industries the local manufac- 
turers are identified as pioneers of their respective fields in the 
country. Eligibility to enrollment includes that the business must be 
continuously under ownership of the same family throughout the 
century period. Ownership must be handed down from father to 
son, grandson or great grandson as consecutive proprietorship 
from the founder of the business. This honor for the McDowell 
Mills came with the century mile stone of the founding of the 
company in September of 1827—recognition being given to its 
100th anniversary at the coming annual banquet of the organiza- 
tion to be held this spring in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in this 
city under auspices of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Thoroughly Remodeled Plant 


While the mills date back to the pioneer paper making days of 
the City of Brotherly Love, where the first paper manufacturing 
of the country was inaugurated in the old Rittenhouse Mills, they 
have been thoroughly remodeled into a modern plant within the 
past half decade. Ever since the war days the McDowell Mills 


CuHarLes McDowet., Presipent 


have been gradually renovated and all modern mechanical units 
and power facilities installed at considerable expense. During the 
past year complete electrification of the paper making plants and 
power supply sources was achieved, bringing the machinery and 
facilities in line with the most modern of paper mills. The im- 
provements in the past year included new Jordans, additional rolls 
to the calenders, installation of Lanoye Pulpers, Chochrane 
Heater and separator, sottening equipment for the boilers, addi- 
tional fire equipment, new 75,000 gallon water tank for fire pro- 
tection purposes, wire cleaners, individual motorizing of the drives 
in all parts of the mills and the means for generating the plant’s 
own supply of electricity through the use of General Motor equip- 
ment. The boiler room units also have been modernized by up-to- 
date boiler and accessories. 
Founded by Joseph McDowell 

_ Originally a jute wrapping paper mill the firm has within recent 
times broadened its scope of production to other lines of trade 
commodities. Under the modernizing influences the plant is now 


devoted to the speedy production of glassines in numerous de- 
signs, greaseproof products and imitation parchments in all sizes 
of rolls and sheets and an extensive line of fine wrapping papers. 
With the recently improved facilities the mills now are able to 
make, over night, delivery to New York with prompt service to 
other parts. The line of papers have become standard products 
with a nation wide reputation. The proximity of the McDowell 
Mills to the port of Philadelphia enable the manufacture of paper 
specialties at low cost because of ability to import the raw ma- 
terials at minimum rates and cost of transportation. The addition 
of the pulp warehouses made in the past year gives adequate 
facilities for the storage and importation of volume quantities of 


H. Witson ENGLE, SECRETARY 


this raw material and promotes a standardization of the produc- 
tion at attractive levels in cost of manufacture. 

The business was founded by Joseph McDowell, who also con- 
ducted other mills in this section of the country, having been 
proprietor of the old Longstreth Mills on the Pennypack Creek 
which he operated at the time of the establishment of the present 
McDowell Mills. The Longstreth Mills manufactured hand made 
bonds and ledgers. The present mills were acquired to produce 
machine made papers in book grades and later were given over to 
production of jute wrappings, news print, colored textile special- 
ties, bonds, mimeograph, strong wrapping papers and other special- 
ties in the course of its business history. Joseph McDowell began 
his association with the American paper manufacturing industry 
in 1825 as a mill owner after serving with a Chester County paper 
concern in its production department and learning the practical 
side of the business. Two years previous to opening the present 
mills he took possession of the Longstreth Mills. The successor 
to Joseph McDowell was Francis Warren McDowell, father of the 
present proprietor, Charles McDowell, who is president of the 
company while H. Wilson Emgle is its secretary. 

Projected Improvements 

During the coming year the mills are to be equipped with new 
filtering devices and plant to provide an absolutely clear water 
service to the manufacturing department. New filterers and other 
units for this development will be furnished with the opening of 
the summer months. This new development will further increase 
and speed up production of the various lines manufactured 
including Hercules fiber, drug bond, colored fiber express, colored 
specialties, high grade wrappings, glassines and greaseproof papers 
and parchments. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending November 30, and for the Eleven Months Ending November 30, 1927, 
as Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


r November: - ~ r————E leven Months Ending November 30-———, 
—— —1926——-_—__, r 1927 ~ cr 1926—— ——_, rc 1927: —~ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper and manufactures (total) ........ nee Met ee ) Ff ee Pee 8 s i ee $126,788,996 covcccece S106 008,338 


Printing paper— 
Standard news print ............. Ibs...free 339,098,926 11,270,631 375,592,507 12,669,152 3,361,033,146 112,615,950 3,607,245,490 119,601,884 


Imperted from— 


ee ee oe ee rn 8,638,909 256,758 2,375,453 68,360 60,931,568 1,799,318 55,018,661 1,533,598 
(REO RRR eta oe 742,054 22,624 730,266 22,702 25,016,279 743,906 12,643,199 398,264 
Norway ..... iahebipulecawasenadenes 3,776,119 104,162 2,646,058 74,586 9,562,435 274,904 28,754,923 778,902 
eo opp | 6 503,168 11,307,482 309,871 87,079,707 2,607,900 120,238,497 3,486,555 
NER RR I ne eromeme OT 9,723,489 332,519,055 11,331,408 3,028,360,313 102,325,687  3,239,315,064 108,380,281 
Newfoundland and Labrador .......... 20,165,139 659,741 25,471,355 846,599 148,975,279 4,829,186 148,517,025 4,939,697 
a RR a ee 20,401 689 542,838 15,626 1,107,565 35,049 2,758,121 84,587 


eS fee . Ibs... .dut. 1,362,431 76,365 1,001,817 48,490 14,898,199 751,658 9,834,705 485,301 
Grease-proof and waterproof papers. Ibs... .dut. 138,111 27,624 135,022 20,077 2,019,986 358,083 1,484,282 241,260 
Kraft wrapping paper .... Ibs... .dut. 1,272,963 56.738 1,275,657 53,060 8,025,124 352,928 10,346,440 440,209 
All other wrapping paper ... Ibs... .dut. 388,645 23,801 2,203,817 49,981 5,298,004 349,152 9,991,397 275,377 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc. -Ibs.. .dut. 296,982 77,207 264,634 74,532 3,440,015 825,011 3,160,043 818,165 


Surface coated .. Ibs... .dut, 139,186 50,567 158,203 72,956 1,929,739 698,705 2,078,568 840,136 
paper ...... . lbs... .dut. 182,215 103,436 342,976 214,636 2,631,797 1,262,835 2,885,582 1,635,688 
boards in rolls.. 6 bs... .dut. 6,059,522 147,682 5,471,442 124,251 67,243,323 1,635,485 55,213,772 1,314,715 
Other paper boards, n. oe ey Py rere 90,045 2,221,911 51,593 TTTTTTTy 816,242 cceeceee ° 775,915 
— paper, cigarette books, and 
cebu cante RE Te TF 974,207 210,481 835,924 236,583 7,549,091 1,973,918 13,790,543 4,045,133 
Hanging paper sereeeeesecerseee es elbes ut 311,276 61,226 209,731 60,687 3,087,219 525,659 2,022,078 557,411 
boxes ..... .++dbs...dut. 178,628 91,869 263,895 179,435 1,909,712 872,045 2,261,286 1,317,758 


BG G ccccace rs SV CS 66,763 55,726 18,762 1,717,214 369,586 1,486,667 306,737 
Duplex decalcomania, “not ‘printed. .. Ibs... free 57,276 13,945 57,971 13,371 573,789 144,163 = 294 150,967 
Ober cccccecccccscccccccsccccccccccGite  seccccees 282,889 == anvevccee 314,806 == cacccccee 3,237,576 ecececece 3,262,675 


WOOD PULP 


Mechanically ground wood pulp..... tons. .free 23,650 687,603 25,275 618,625 251,074 7,667,662 196,985 5,405,663 


Sulphite wood pulp ............ seeeeees tOMs 78,643 5,089,954 90,778 5,349,879 823,418 54,138,228 829,785 52,860,490 
Unbleached ...ccccsceccecs ++eees tons. . free 53,177 3,072,193 65,220 3,381,098 557,292 32,770,343 542,589 30,433,480 
EE epeaeshenesoessoecasens tons. . free 25,466 2,017,761 25,558 1,968,781 266,126 21,367,885 287,196 22,427,010 


puOaAS us beth ndeeéceseuse 5,422 245,362 4,660 211,063 57,659 3,210,184 64,874 3,351,052 
eee ae Rate we anueews ive ee 4,904 369,472 4,443 289,750 76,130 5,189,540 45,056 3,193,228 
DY  stedetsews TT TTT TTT PTTTTrTiTTiT ey 5,058 415,717 7,241 500,071 57,483 4,599,544 64,318 4,803,573 
Sweden Ceccecceccecoces eecccece PTTTTTT 24,811 1,557,504 38,701 2,072,538 257,070 15,841,893 304,771 18,202,963 
Canada .... tpeeeee occcccecos TETTTiTTy 36,327 2,371,071 32,752 2,086,617 344,863 23,446,730 318,602 21,340,291 
SY AMEN? in oceus.t-onten eeesrinies ses 2,121 130,828 2,981 189,840 30,213 1,850,337 32,164 1,969,383 


Sulphate wood pulp, unbleached 
ee eee oseeeee tons. . free 30,298 1,907,289 35,968 2,128,313 308,231 19,504,049 300,063 18,400,737 


Imported from— 

Finland 688 43,091 1,805 85,809 21,316 1,208,129 12,973 673,922 

Norway .. anate 313 19,926 835 48,345 9,248 "598,762 9,278 524,298 

Sweden .. 16,542 1,006,290 21,224 1,196,149 145,554 8,909,305 149,919 8,864,858 

Canada ; 12,454 821,300 11,679 772,796 129,120 8,608,388 126,551 8,255,484 

ther Coulles ic cccsscccccccee iishene 301 16,682 425 25,214 2,993 179,465 1,342 82,175 
= aged _ pulp, bleached....... tons. .free 1,400 83,112 697 48,977 14,091 908,020 10,678 702,722 
RGU .ccksertechecessenesi .... tons. . free 592 44,070 1,221 68,011 2,558 179,809 4,340 240,312 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


Rags Wer SOG GOIN, ccccicccscaeee Ibs...free 37,269,408 740.079 39,862,029 718,444 438,341,064 9,563,200 351,818,774 7,027,219 
bs aste bagging, waste paper, etc.....lbs...free 9,225,267 199,783 9,988,668 118,779 105,313,826 2,212,360 97,348,557 1,288,673 
Id rope and all other paper stock... .lbs...free 6,547,800 179,250 3,486,469 131,058 75,733,551 2,934,248 56,996,209 1,792,648 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


_-_—. 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color bases, Ms ©. Groccccccccccccecs citBos OU 445,572 504,683 558,440 634,861 4,670,414 5,239,724 5,139,309 5,732,024 


Imported from— 
LS OP ae " , 4,493 2, 198,806 


314,235 169,471 227,440 


y <phakGntniacet tibech sinc ae tkesees< 5, 10,067 9,629 9,539 85,811 104,906 95,429 108,981 
Switzerland 


° 7,328 
— OF WOR tks nthdwecwde di Ibs... .dut. 1,179,334 143,015 1,650,392 224,361 24,817, "424 2,683, 068 23,250, “439 2,985,483 
olin, “aolin, china, and paper clay. papaeeea tons. .dut. 16,508 154,785 21,932 212,930 325,590 3,206,087 274,587 2,666, 414 


(Continued on page 319) 
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NATIONAL CELLULOSE CORPORATION 


BALDWINSVILLE, NEW YORK 


a Se 


Specializing in Manufacture of 


“CELLEEN” 


Trade-Mark 
(CELLULOSE WADDING) 


SANITARY NAPKINS 
FACIAL TISSUES 


Daily Production 15,000 Ibs. 


———— 
NEw YorK OFFICE — 15 PARK Row, NEw York, N. Y. 
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W. KIEFER, President CARL BONNING, Vice President 
C. PECK, Treasurer E. A. HAYNES, Vice President 
P. DURAND, Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer J. E. DALEY, Superintendent 


PORT HURON SULPHITE 
AND PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Mitscherlich Pulp & Papers 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from 317) 


EXPORTS—PAPER 


r November —, r———Eleven Months Ending November 30———, 
———1926———— r 1927 ~ r 192 ra 1927. — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper and manufactures (total)....sesececeee  ceceeveee CR TIR. «ed cévveve See | neancades | eee eee $24,718,504 
Printing paper— 
Be GOWN GORE co cccccccccccccsceses Ibs, 2,511,920 128,855 1,693,039 82,653 36,714,254 1,770,239 23,751,460 1,137,527 
Exvorted to— 
DEED. giwebbebOeedeSanoceeineecesin Ibs. 178,979 13,479 155,997 9,896 1,624,909 112,681 2,966,911 185,846 
Ps SEED sévecnecccescenssees Ibs. 41,070 1,756 132,754 4,988 1,085,661 49,629 720,218 35,861 
DD dueegkwaeWeusnaecenecsetecent Ibs. 37,407 1,922 64,682 2,571 1,050,534 53,627 669,026 29,981 
DD -covhbesee@ 6600 vacnsdeoncenddeces Ibs. 94.2°9 4.719 249.549 12,432 6,426,512 289,766 4,381,816 203,836 
EES a ee Ibs. 569,815 25,140 309,921 13,920 7,456,108 337,110 5,700,729 247,514 
China, Hongkong, and Kwaniung ....|bs. 809.952 49,128 46,969 2,504 8,522,775 398,299 386,993 23,170 
Dn. sedusuheeehseastetsnthne atte aa ca eegegee: | Ctkeencne? “evahbiee 1,903,594 84,837 98,518 6,292 
Philippine Islands ...........ssee00s Ibs. 734,58 30,618 665,630 32,057 7,085,597 354,859 7,273,679 306,062 
i i ee oe wave pacca seen Ibs. 45,263 2,093 67,537 4,285 1,558,564 89,431 1,553,570 98,965 


Book paper, not coated ..........es0e. Ibs. 1,816,609 178,265 1,130,514 97,976 16,335,800 1,570,185 14,431,026 1,251,357 


Exported to— 

SE MOOI io isscasdscacsenss Ibs. 148,779 10,941 2,135 1,261 551,486 78,436 347,065 28,568 

EE cedthicanavusdescsdéuadienxt Ibs. 363,593 26,990 216.781 18,603 3,792,442 324,240 3,574,280 286,466 

Central America ......... -Ibs. 35.021 5,541 32,276 3,397 566,161 62,079 328,617 31,525 

EE GSacinusewk eine chaos Ibs. 112.538 10,668 13,167 1,597 1,399,988 141,956 476,778 50,541 

ER ebbs0redns0edséeeesune Ibs. 456.833 56,797 248,057 23,082 2,872,129 280,981 2,456,899 211,769 
DL Adiakaeh ntact buns - Ibs. 81,767 6.483 95,615 7,586 569,611 48,711 810,531 65,628 


Other South America ........ . dbs 91,976 8,758 92.534 6,877 1,568,211 155,205 1,690,888 145,174 


China, Hon kong, and Kwantun Pe NY 104.541 7,979 5,870 795 1,057,464 101,129 386,075 43,227 
Philippine Islands ............ .. ths. 82.302 7,153 57,912 4,364 1,715,034 144,739 1,792,891 138,942 
Australia ......... a we 150.884 13,798 64,215 7,440 601,022 66,295 794,363 85,645 
Other countries .. lbs. 188,375 23,157 301,952 22,974 1,642,252 166,414 1,772,639 163,872 

a . . Ibs, 160.441 25,582 181,165 26.618 1,355,359 240,540 1,535,296 262,307 


paper 
Grease proof and waterproof paper . Tbs. 280,980 31,191 154,783 27,001 2,223,782 327,119 2,484,530 356,326 


Wrapping paper .........eseeeee .Ibs. 2.250.711 147,355 3,547,698 210.905 30,281,908 2,046,912 28,825,488 2,042,472 
Surface coated paper ............ Tbs. 432,147 55,859 457,561 56,783 5,428,409 686,355 5,565,149 706,532 
Tissue and crépe paper ............ Ths. 477,456 103,576 392,428 106.198 3,938,923 992,053 4,279,903 981,061 
Jollet paper ........ Basesservcssees -Ibs. 4%R 272 53,378 509,414 57,260 4,607,206 575,309 4,940,619 601,589 
Paper towels and napkins ......... . Ibs. 179,985 23,188 197,869 26,217 1,872,228 272,033 2,180,453 302,617 
DU OMG  caccccevsavecccccccscccce .. Ibs. 3,427,408 105,408 3,763,459 127,032 47,957,491 1,367,159 40,869,056 1,267,245 
Bristols and bristol board............ . Tbs. 169,417 18,707 79,783 10.468 1,429,194 161,276 1,677,588 160,059 
paper hoard and straw board........ Ibs. 3.729.168 179.223 2,430,453 129,789 37,019,440 1,835,542 36,124,171 1,949,105 
Sheathing and building paper............. Ibs. 1,674,209 66,524 1,041,474 39,497 11,000,240 473,696 11,587,482 458,945 
Wall board of paper or pulp............. sq. ft. 1,778,153 60,015 2,905,576 100.042 22,355,716 773,164 42,375,868 1,388,837 
Blotting paper eee eeeeeeseseeeceesesceees Ibs. 224,931 27,648 358,909 37,727 2,908,357 365,829 3,194,419 360,012 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 
office forms ..... Be ecccsecessccovccces Ibs. 51,666 14,621 60,719 28,721 729,817 212,724 955,963 284,772 
eries (fancy writing paper).......... Ibs. 74,078 18,848 69,029 19,249 614,307 190,843 680,224 177,553 
OM NE a aso dnc othe bade ceaes Ibs. 943,525 151.324 1,417,618 200,621 9,202,313 1,475,015 11,620,694 1,713,008 
Paper hangings (wall paper) > 1.287.455 32.414 2,383,741 48,142 20,834,294 542,692 26,357,478 555,214 
PT Vestetieel ss ddeih oki e<cns " 852,295 79,273 847,070 74,486 10,116,379 904,124 10,386,054 896,127 
~ i cartons « Ibs. 1,168,532 92,880 2,104,960 151,913 17,895,159 ere ai eer ees ae ryt 
. 185,88 30, : : 482,214 446, »292, ’ 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, ’ — a Shane — 
DEE det suidakdtugs Kondeds oes eas Ibs. 368,356 103,362 367,197 105,085 5,004,679 1,474,209 3,918,125 1,162,639 


ates eeeerensseseseees teeeeeseeees Ibs. 32,592 11,551 133,973 18,501 435,595 139,103 569,965 146,437 
Cash register and adding machine paper... . lbs 232,967 22.855 173,794 17,606 1,796,932 184,075 1,798,005 186,036 
Other paper and paper products .............. ......... ee 8 80=— ss wh tkinewe ee: eR whew Cie Ca hareeeecs 4,503,207 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


Co crcevccccccsccscese at 111,694 2,866 123,736 19,083 1,232,773 21,229 1,130,953 
8 


WOON GU wdeecccdicswedectensend tons 5,400 317 26,990 1,471 124,200 2,005 175,026 
WOO OUR: a sc isuna souncdehncacede tons 242 12,386 82 4,617 8,033 2,51 2,14 86,151 
Rags and other paper stock............... Ibs. 17,977,123 276,443 18,071,257 249,459 174,575,673 2,499,218 198,538,453 2,985,066 


-_-__. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp mill machinery............ Ibs. 2,956,383 592,601 961,143 268,386 16,653,500 3,368,672 17,765,859 3,490,585 


as 


ABITIBI FIBRE CO. EXPANDS NEW ZEALAND WOODS TESTED FOR PULP 


One of the important subsidiaries of Abitibi Paper is Abitibi Two carloads of wood from New Zealand have arrived at the 
Fibre, about which little has been heard in connection with Abi- plant of the Great Western Paper Company at Ladysmith, Wis., 
tibi’s consolidation with Spanish River and four other news print where an experiment in making paper out of the wood will be 
Producers. Abitibi Fibre, the successor of the Mattagami Pulp tried under supervision of experts from the forest products labora- 
and Paper Company, was brought into the merger by Abitibi. It tory at Madison. 

Produces bleached and unbleached sulphite pulp. Recently several The wood, three months en route from New Zealand, was sent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent on the plant in out at the request of that government and all expenses of the 
order to enable it to operate to its entire capacity in the produc- experiment will be paid for by the consignors, as they wish to 
tion of bleached sulphite pulp. As a result the plant can turn out determine the papermaking qualities of New Zealand woods. The 
$0,000 tons of high grade bleached sulphite pulp per annum. The woods received at Ladysmith are pine and tawa. 

mill 1S now operating at full capacity. Work is now proceeding The latter is an evergreen with willow-like leaves, native of 
with a view to increasing the power plant. New Zealand. 


— aliases tetiaci tienes wetetgeaneatinhaseds: betadiared-ilnaste-abeiad dees leaanetarietoctcmeedaie ae daieneriimincam nan aaateameiniaie adie eehiaicenen eames aaa 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


———_ 


=a 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 
SUMMARY 


1928 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper 

Paper hangings 
News print 

Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Tissue paper 

Gold coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Photo paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Surface coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Writing paper 
Envelopes 

Filter paper 

Drawing paper 
Colored paper 

Wood pulp paper 
Straw pulp 

Straw board 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 105 cs. 
— American Tobacco Co., *Caronia, Liver- 
I, 
se Manduit Paper Corp., 
Havre, 180 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Schmidt Wallpaper & Paint 
Hamburg, 1 cs. 
W. H. Prentice, Inc., 


Independence Hall, 


Co., 
Cleveland, Hamburg, 4 


Cleveland, 


ls. 

Bendix Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 10 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 17 170 bis. 
F. J. Emmerich, Regina, Liverpool, 

F. J. Emmerich, American Banker, Eaton, 13 
bls. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Suffren, Havre, 4 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 
8 cs., 31 bls, 
Whiting & Puaberese Co., 
Southampton, 13 c 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
don, 109 bis., 24 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

A. S. Zabriskie, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 76 rolls. 
Pane a & Whittemore, Inc., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
154 rolls 

ms Dietzgen & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 29 


Malmen, Kotka, 
Goodwin & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


PRINTING PAPER 


Martin & Bechtold, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 11 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Caronia, Liverpool, 13 


cs. 
J. J. Shore & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 
J. J. Shore & Co., seg. Hamburg, 5 cs. 

, Peking, |G Goodwin , Cleveland, Hembers. 
cs 


wa dines Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


C. Zuhlke, Devonian, Antwerp, 55 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 


cs. 

State Book Binding Co., 

Blauvelt wey Paper Manfg. Co., 
49 bdls 


gow, 


Inc., Mauretania, 


American Banker, Lon- 


, & Whittemore, Inc., 
462 rolls, 
Perkins, 


78 rolls. 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 


Athenia, Glas- 


ACKING PAPER 
M. Morrison % Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 57 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Cazoute. i ool, 3 ¢ 
of B. Vandegrift ‘aronia, "Liverpool, 
cs 


Old Master Paper & thie Co., Caronia, Liver- 


. Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
CERAMIC PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 7 cs. 
F. Murray Hill Co., Republic, Bremen, 4 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 82 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Bkg. Corp., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 


cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 5 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Cleveland, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
C. W. -Sellers, Cleveland, pe gly J 6 cs. 
B. F, Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 16 


cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
: te Forwarding Co., 
4 cs 

P a Zuhlke, Devonian, Antwerp, 66 cs 
Gevaert Co. of America, Devonian, 


5 cs, 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Cleveland, Ham- 


burg, 4 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Suffren, Havre, 7 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard & Co., Republic, Bremen, 55 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, 
London, 13 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, 
London, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams & Co., Devonian, 
26 cs. 
Borden Riley Paper Manfg. Co., 
werp, 7 cs. 


Cleveland, Hamburg, 


Teeuwen, 


Antwerp, 
Devonian, Ant- 


WOOD PULP PAPER 

Steffens Jones Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
STRAW PULP BOARD 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotter- 


dam, 34 rolls, 
STRAW BOARD 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
184 rolls. 
. A. Vuyk, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 221 rolls. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
M. Spiegel & Son, Carnia, Genoa, 34 bis. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Suffren, Havre, 


3 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Suffren, Havre, 7 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 


1 cs. 
ee Jones Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 58 
rolis. 
S. Gilbert, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
Japan 


16 cs. 
Paper Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

American Woolstock Corp., Isonzc, Leghorn, 64 
bls. rags. 

. Cohen Son & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Hannover National Bank, Antonia, Southamp- 
ton, 217 bls, rags. 

B. Kaplan, Antonia, Southampton, 3 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Carnia, 
Genoa, 143 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 


Nanles, 159 bls, rags. 
Chemical National Bank, Karlsruhe, 
Bank, Karlsruhe, 


Antonia, Southampton, 8 


Carnia, 
Bremen, 


s. 
National 
. thread waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
73 a bagging. 
uick, Independence Hall, 
bin jute waste. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Independence Hall, 
Dunkirk, 75 bls. rags. 
Van Oppen & Co., Independence Hall, Dunkirk, 
26 bis. rags. 
S. Birkenstein & Son, Hellen, Marseilles, 70 bls. 
rag 


s. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, 
flax waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 193 bls. 
flax waste. 

Royal Manfg. Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 66 
bls. cotton waste. 


W. Steck & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 34 bls. 


Bremen, 
Karlsruhe, Bremen, 


Havre, 155 
Antwerp, 71 bls. 


rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
64 bis. rags. 

L. Leibowitz, Francisco, Hull, 35 bls. rags. 

E, Butterworth & Co., Inc., Francisco, Hull, 204 


bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 70 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Frederick VIII, Copen- 
hagen. 376 bis. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Republic, Bremen, 80 bls. 
rags. 


a National Bank, Regina, Liverpool, 90 
is. ra 
bay Coteay Trust Co., 


ra 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Lucia C., Venice, 307 
bls. hs 
London Corp., London, 


. Downing & Co., 
24 ya + x 

Castle Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 
90 bls. waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 
13 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
91 bis. rags. 

G. W. Millar & Co., Marengo, Newcastle, 48 
bls. bagging. 

Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 63 


Regina, Liverpool, 19 bls. 


Athenia, Glasgow, 61 


Inc., Marengo, Newcastle, 


a ‘ra 


38. 
me. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 105 


baggin 
a Testes, Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 335 


OS hileciphia Girard National Bank, Marengo, 
Antwerp, 252 bls. rags. 
_P. Berlowitz, Marengo, Antwerp, 206 bls, bag- 
ong Schall & Co., Marengo, Antwerp, 119 bls. 
bagging. 
oyal Manfg. Co., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 55 
bis. cotton waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. bagging. 
ote tle “ Overton, Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
s. 
Castle Si Overton, Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
113 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Lisbon Maru, ——, 50 


bls. rags. 
Keller Co., Inc., Tigre, Antwerp, 58 bls. 


E. J. 

linen threads. 
OLD ROPE 

International Purchasing Co., Independence Hall, 
Havre, 107 bis. 

Brown Bros, & Co., 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Devonian, Antwerp, 51 bls. 

E Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 37 


Sinsinawa, Greece, 245 


Doric, Liverpool, 93 


Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 156 


Is, 
CASEIN 
C. Andrews & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 203 

‘ume 15,225 ks. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Segundo, Buenos Aires, 
1,250 bags, 75,000 ks. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Segundo, Buenos 
Aires, 960 bags, 45,608 ks. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Buenos Aires, 1,357 bags. 

a ean Corp., Pan America, Buenos Aires, 
3,043 

National City Bank, Pan America, Buenos Aires, 


584 bags. 
WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle Overton, 
1,021 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller a Cleveland, Hamburg, 
1,012 bls. wood pulp 

Atterbury Bros., Frederick VIII, Oslo, 
500 bls. wood pulp. 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. chemical pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
150 bls. chemical pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. sulphite. 

Chase National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 2,000 
bls. sulphate. 

Atterbury Bros., 

0 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 490 
bls. wood pulp. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Lucia C., 
Trieste, 490 bls. wood pulp. 

Anderson & Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 1,500 bls. 
wood pulp. 
M. Gottesman & a Inc., Lucia C., Sebenico, 
2,000 bls. wood Pulp 
J. Anderson & C 
sulphite, 80 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Casper, Gothen- 
burg, 508 bls. kraft pulp, 101 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Wytheville, 
dam, 1,950 bls. wood Pulp. - 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
800 bls. kraft pulp. 


(Continued on page 323) 


Pan America, 


Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


Inc., 


Inc. Ms 


Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 


Inc., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 


, Casper, Sarpsborg, 480 bls. 


Rotter- 
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February 23, 1928 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 56TH YEAR 


Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


—_—— 
= 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1928 
SUMMARY 


He PADET cccccccccccccscccececccces 290 cs. 
Gen paper “ sb pbaesanevnsevsesent 189 bls., 11 cs, 
Paper hanginGS «.+++seeeeeeeeees 140 bls., 49 cs. 
News print ..eceeeeeceeceeceeens 750 rolls, 29 cs. 
Printing Paper ..eseeeeeeeeeeceees 85 bls., 102 cs, 
Wrapping Paper aeveseceeceeeeeevees 49 blis., 8 cs. 
Packing Paper ...-cscecerccccccesccseseess 57 cs. 
Tissue PAPET .crcccccceseccscccsesecsccees 85 cs. 
Gold coated paper ......cesccsecvceevecvess 11 cs, 
Baryta coated paper .......eeeeeceeseevees 82 cs. 
Photo PAPEF .rccsccccmccvcccvevccevesseees 2 cs. 
Decalcomania Paper ...seeceeseeceeeeveees 39 cs. 
Surface coated paper ...sseceeecceeeeeees 224 cs. 
Metal coated paper ....seeececeeeeeeeeeeecs 4 cs. 
Writing paper ...-sceccccecccccccecsececes 7 cs. 
Envelopes .ccccccccccccccsvcccccccceccecs 55 cs, 
Filter paper ..csccecccccecsccceesccesecees 13 cs. 
Drawing paper ...csecccccccseccccceceseees 2 cs. 
Colored apd ekdesaweetesctacteencoeseave | cs, 
Wood pulp paper ...ccececccseecssccceesees cs. 
Straw a= 4 DED - aces cecwosescanceoquces 34 rolls 
Meraw DoaTE ccccccccccccsccccccecccess 450 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper........ 58 rolls, 34 bis., 51 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 105 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., *Caronia, Liver- 
Se 
mine Manduit Paper Corp., Independence Hall, 
Havre, 180 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Schmidt Wallpaper & Paint Co., Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 1 cs. 

W. H. Prentice, Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 4 
bl 

‘Bendix Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 10 cs. 


F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, ‘Hamburg, 170 bis. 

F. J. Emmerich, Regina, Liverpool, 2 bis. 

F, ’ Emmerich, American Banker, ke 13 
bls. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Suffren, Havre, 4 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 
8 cs., 31 bls, 
Whiting & pases Co., Inc., Mauretania, 
le 13 
a oe Lloyd & Co., American Banker, Lon- 
hal 109 bis. -» 24 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

A. S. Zabriskie, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 76 rolls. 
eran & Whittemore, Inc., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
154 rolls. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 29 


cs. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Malmen, Kotka, 
462 rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


78 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


Martin & Bechtold, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 11 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Caronia, Liverpool, 13 


cs. 
J. J. Shore & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 
J. J. Shore & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, . 

, wy en & Co., Cleveland, ) 
cs.. 

J, P. Heffernan Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


P. C. Zuhlke, Devonian, Antwerp, 55 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 


cs. 
al Book Binding Co., Tomalva, 


Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Athenia, Glas- 
gow, 49 bdls, 


Antwerp, 


ACKING PAPER 
M. Morrison 7 Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 57 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 3 cs 


” B. Vandegrift & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 
cs 


Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., Caronia, Liver- 


pool, 62 cs. 
¥. Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
CERAMIC PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 7 cs. 
F. Murray Hill Co., Republic, Bremen, 4 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 82 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Bkg. Corp., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 


cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

C. W. Sellers, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 5 cs. 

L. A. Consmiller, Cleveland, Hamburg, 12 cs. 

C. W. Sellers, Cleveland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 

B, F, Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 16 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 


cs. 


cs. 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Devonian, Antwerp, 66 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Devonian, Antwerp, 


5 cs. 
METAL COATED PAP 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Cleviand, Ham- 


burg, 4 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Suffren, Havre, 7 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard & Co., Republic, Bremen, 55 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, 
London, 13 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, 
London, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
‘ Cc. W. Williams & Co., Devonian, 
6 cs 
Borden Riley Paper Manfg. Co., Devonian, Ant- 
werp, 7 cs. 


Antwerp, 


, WOOD PULP PAPER 
Steffens Jones Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
STRAW PULP BOARD 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotter- 


dam, 34 rolls, 
STRAW BOARD 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
184 rolls. 
. A. Vuyk, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 221 rolls. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
M. Spiegel & Son, Carnia, Genoa, 34 bis. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Suffren, Havre, 


3 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Suffren, Havre, 7 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
21 cs. 
ise Jones Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 58 


Gilbert, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
ca Paper Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
American Woolstock Corp., Isonzc, Leghorn, 64 
bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Hannover National Bank, Antonia, Southamp- 
ton, 217 bls. rags. 

B. D. aplan, Antonia, Southampton, 3 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Carnia, 
Genoa, 143 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Carnia, 
Nanles, 159 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
60 bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
93 bls. thread waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Karlsruhe, 
73 As bagging. 

H. Guick, Independence Hall, Havre, 155 

m.. jute waste. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 


Dunkirk, 75 bls. rags. 

Van Oppen & Co., Independence Hall, Dunkirk, 
26 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Hellen, Marseilles, 70 bls. 
=e J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 71 bls. 


flax waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 193 bls. 


flax waste. 
Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 66 


Royal Manfg. Co., 
bls. cotton waste. 

W. Steck, & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 34 bls. 
rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
64 bis. rags. i 

L. Leibowitz, Francisco, Hull, 35 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Francisco, Hull, 204 
bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 70 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Frederick VIII, Copen- 
hagen. 376 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Republic, Bremen, 80 bls. 
rags. 


ro 


Antonia, Southampton, 8 


Bremen, 


Independence Hall, 


Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 


Atlantic National Bank, Regina, Liverpool, 90 
bls. rags. 
Bi . Colony Trust Co., Regina, Liverpool, 19 bls. 


"Castle & Overton, Inc., Lucia C., Venice, 307 

bls. rags. 
F. Downing & Co., London Corp., London, 

24 bis. rags. 

Castle Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 
90 bls. waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 
13 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Athenia, Glasgow, 61 


bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Marengo, Newcastle, 
91 bis. rags. 
W. Millar & Co., Marengo, Newcastle, 48 
"bagging. 


- od Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 63 
‘ra 
E. "Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 105 


~ bag n 
os agp Rene, Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 335 
Rs " rags. 

Philadelphia Girard National Bank, Marengo, 
Antwerp, 252 bls. rags. 

_P. Berlowitz, Marengo, Antwerp, 206 bls. bag- 


ow. 
Schall & Co., Marengo, Antwerp, 119 bls. 
ging. 
oyal Manfg. Co., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 55 
bls. cotton waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 
m, -- BA & Overton, Inc., Doric, Liverpool, 93 
bls. 
Castle” & "Ownten Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
54 bls. + x 
Castle Overton, Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
113 bls. bagging. 
. Keller Co., Inc., Lisbon Maru, ——, 50 
bls. rags. 


E, 7 Keller Co., Inc., Tigre, Antwerp, 58 bls. 


linen threads, 
OLD ROPE 

International Purchasing Co., Independence Hall, 
Havre, 107 bls. 

Brown Bros, & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 156 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Devonian, Antwerp, 51 bls. 
we J. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 37 
Ss. 


Sinsinawa, Greece, 245 


CASEIN 


D. C. Andrews & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 203 
bags, 15,225 ks. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Segundo, Buenos Aires, 
1,250 bags, 75,000 ks 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Segundo, Buenos 
Aires, 960 bags, 45,608 ks. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Pan America, 
Buenos Aires, 1,357 bags. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Pan America, Buenos Aires, 
3,043 bags. 

National City Bank, Pan America, Buenos Aires, 


584 bags. 
WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & me ye Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
1,021 bls. wood pul 

E. J. Keller — Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
1,012 bls. wood pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., » a Frederick VIII, Oslo, 
500 bls. wood pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. chemical pulp. 

E. . Sergeant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
150 bls. chemical pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. sulphite. 

Chase National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 2,000 
bls. sulphate. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
750 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, euaten ‘& Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 490 
bls. wood pulp. 

American Exchange ioe Trust Co., Lucia C., 
Trieste, 490 bls. wood pulp 

Anderson & Co., Lucia C., Trieste, 1,500 bls. 

wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Lucia C., Sebenico, 
2,000 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 480 bls. 
sulphite, 80 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Casper, Gothen- 
burg, 508 bls. kraft pulp, 101 tons. 

M. Gottesman & es, Inc., Wytheville, Rotter- 
dam, 1,950 bls. wood pulp. ; 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
800 bls. kraft pulp. 
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Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 56TH YEAR 


THE MARVELLUM COMPANY 


of HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Distinctive Decorative Papers 


Announce the purchase of the plant and machinery of 
the former Whitmore Manufacturing Co. of Holyoke 


In these greatly enlarged quarters THE MARVELLUM CO. will install the equipment 
now used in their Race St. plant and also remodel some of the present coating equipment to 
adapt it to a new line of specialties. 


At the same time a plain coating department will be put in operation so that a complete 
line of plain and decorative papers will be offered. 


Pasting, plating, embossing and general finishing for the trade will be available. 


ENGLISH FINISH and SUPER CALENDERED 
Book Papers 


P. H. GLATFELTER, CO. 


Established 1864 
SPRING GROVE PA. 


February 23, 1928 
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a 
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WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Trading Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 96 


Lagerloet 


Trading Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 506 


bls., 67 tons. 
WOOD PULP WADDING 
Birn & Wachenheim, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 


50 bls. C 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1928 

Leghorn, 79 bis. 


Ss. a ein & Son, Isonzo, 


ae Birkenstein & Son, Carnia, Leghorn, 222 bls. 


a ay National Bank, City of St. Joseph, Al- 


rs, 400 bls. rags. 
“e Burrows, Caronia, Liverpool, 55 bls. rags. 
D. Kaplan, Caronia, Liverpool, 
y Burrows, Caronia, Liverpool, 88 bls, rags. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 
4 cs. wrapping paper. 
Equitable Trust Co., 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 80 bis. 


"ai quitable Trust Co., Tomalva, Antwerp, 39 bls, 


old ro} 

\ *Eciaup, Tomalva, Antwerp, 100 bls. rags. 

E Mayer, Tomalva, Antwerp, 145 bls. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Tomalva, Amiwerp, 198 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
35 bis. rags. 
Union Waste Co., 
rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., 
rags. 
radesmen’s National Bank, Tomalva, 
220 bis. rags. 
Phila. Girard National Bank, 
London, 529 bis. rags. 
A. H. Searle, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, 
137 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 
61 bls. waste paper. 
J. Lang Paper Co., 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
60 bis. rags. 

Castle & ‘Overton, Inc., 
91 bis. old rope. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Marseilles, 100 coils old rope. 
Equitable Trust Co., Carenco, 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 378 
Antwerp, 


10 bls. 


Tomalva, 
*Tomalva, Antwerp, 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 3 bls. 


Antwerp, 
London Corp., 
London Corp., London, 172 
London Corp., London, 


London Corp., London, 


London Corp., London, 243 


London Corp., London, 


London Corp., London, 


Carenco, 


Naples, 138 bls. 


Naples, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Flint, Scotland, 


166 bls. waste 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Oklahoma, France, 916 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Bochun, Germany, 2,755 


bls. wood pulp, 
Oklahoma, France, 37 


Westerner, Belgium, 312 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 


Inc., Sarcoxie, France, .90 


& Overton, Inc., Rexmore, Scotland, 
$1 bls. ra 

Castle * Overton, Inc., Boston City, England, 
126 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Seydlitz, 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Bremen, 54 
Maru, Japan, 
Africa, 23 


Norway 


bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, 
320 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
England, 50 bls. bagging, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
*, rags. 


Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 


Manchester Commerce, 
Oklahqma, France, 217 

J. Keller Co., Inc., Hog Island, ——, 132 
bie rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hog Island, ——, 56 
bls. _ bagging. 

*. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
dam, 36 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
a bis, rags. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., 

am pulp. 

Parsons & ' eee Inc., Idarwald, ——, 135 
bls. wood pu 

Parsons & ‘Whittemore, Inc., Idarwald, ——, 525 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1928 
Inc., Grand, Belgium, 271 bls. 


City of Alton, Rotter- 


Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 


Seydlitz, Bremen, 350 bls. 


West Arrow, ——, 38 


Beemsterdyk, ——, 53 


Castle & Overton, 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
*, _ Tags. 
J. Keller Co., Inc 
mt. waste. 
Woodpulp Service Corp., 
bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING 


Cranford, France, 454 
, Edam, Antwerp, 385 bls. 


America, Oslo, 2,040 


FEBRUARY 18, 1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 


360 bis, wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 

kraft pulp, 1,016 tons. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency. Inc., 
enburg, 278 bls. kraft pulp, 69 tons. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 


1928 
5,080 bis. 
Goth- 


Casper, ——, 


Casper, 


1928 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Independence Hall, Havre, 
226 bags casein, 20.000 ks. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Havre, 200 cs. cigarette paper. 
A. H. Searle, Inc., Independence Hall, 


a7 bis. rags. 
Independence Hall, Dunkirk; 


H. Searle, Inc., 
57 ‘ rags. 

A. H. Searle, Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 226 bis. rags. 
Bank of Boston, Ala, Antwerp, 


Independence Hall, 


Havre, 


2nd National 
117 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Ala, Antwerp, 9 bls. rags. 

. Fenton, Inc., ‘Ala, Antwerp, 94 bls. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., ‘Ala, Antwerp, 123 bis. 


old ro 

G +7 Graves Co., Inc., V. Emmanuele III, 
Dublin, 143 bls. er 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Casper, Gothenburg, 750 
bls. wood pulp, 152 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Casper, Goth- 
enburg. 3,175 bls. kraft pulp, 634 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Casper, Goth- 
enburg, 254 bls, sulphite, 50 tons. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Casper, Gothen- 
burg, 450 bls. sulphite, 76 tons. 

. Anderson & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 1,740 
bls. sulphite, 290 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Wytheville, , 650 
bls. wood pulp, 133 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Wytheville, ——, 6,005 
bls. sulphite, 1,217 tons. 

National City Bank, Carenco, 114 bls. 
rags. 
anco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Carenco, Leg- 
horn, 406 bis. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Carenco, Leghorn, 82 bls. 
rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Carenco, Leghorn, 50 bls. 
bagging. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Consul Corfitzon, ’ 
10,175 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & ‘Co., 
wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Arkansas, Oslo, 800 
bls. kraft ulp. 

Buck, Riaer & Co., Inc., Luebeck, Hamburg, 
310 bis. sulphite. 

Woodpulp Service Corp., Maine, Oslo, 600 bls. 
sulphite. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 
1,260 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1928 


& Co., Francisco, Hull, 272 coils 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 220 bls. 
yarn. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Lucia C., Sebenico, 


4,000 bls. wood pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., W. Calaumb, Buenos 
Aires, 834 bags casein, 50,040 ks. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Ine., Casper, Goth- 
enburg, 12,500 bls. kraft pulp, 2,500 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp ency, Inc., Casper, Goth- 
enburg, 3,337 bls. sulphite, 667 tons. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Casper, Gothenburg, 112 


bls. old rope. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Casper, Sarpsborg, 
Sarpsborg, 1,050 


72 bls. sulphate, 112 tons. 
Gothenburg, 600 


Genoa, 


Innaren, ——, 415 bls. 


Brown Bros. 
rope. 


Inc., 


. Anderson & Co., Casper, 

bls. sulphite, 175 tons. 
Apderson Co., 

bls. sulphite, 100 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bis. w pulp. 

Bulkley, Darton & Co., 
bls. wood p 


Casper, 
Copenhagen, ——, 6,675 
H, S. Grove, , 3,000 
Bulkley, . & Co., Pacific, , 6,650 bis. 
wood pulp. 
gE. J. — Co., Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 42 
bls. baggi 
Castle < Overton, 
58 bls. rags. 
Castle & ~~ Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 
pulp. 
Germany, 180 


Overton, 
. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Natirar, ——, 81 bls. 
rags. 


Inc., Mexicano, Antwerp, 


Inc... ——, 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 138, 


1928 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 354 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
38 bis. bagging. 

National City Bank, Ala, 
bagging. 

British American Tobacco Co., 
50 cs, cigarette wrappers. 

E. Keller Co., Inc., 
dam, 19 bis. rags. 


Ala, Antwerp, 
Antwerp, 105 bis. 
Ala, Antwerp, 


Beemsterdyk, Rotter- 


MAKE RECORD AT ST. HELENS 


The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company’s mill at St. Helens, 
Ore., made a record production last month, manufacturing 1,840 


FLOORING GIVES WAY AT SHAWANO 


Near destruction of the ground wood mill and a shutdown of 
several days resulted when flooring of the flume gave way early 


tons of kraft paper. It established a new record for 24 hours by 
manufacturing 78 tons. Paper was shipped to 18 states with one 
shipment to Manila. The steamer Charles H. Cramp, now en 
route to the Atlantic Coast, is carrying 450 tons from the St. 
Helens mill, the largest water borne shipment yet to be made 
since this new plant went into operation. 


this week at the Wolf River Paper and Fiber Company, Shawano, 
Wis. Danger was averted by promptly closing the flume and 
opening the spillways. Water in the pond above the dam dropped 
about six feet and it was necessary to raise the level before opera 
tions could be resumed. Power from the dam is used only fo7 
lighting purposes in the mill. 
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FRED C. STRYPE 


SPECIALISTS IN 


IMPORTED wien: DOMESTIC 


TECHNICAL, ART and PRINTING PAPERS 
STOCKS CARRIED 


Consult us against inquiries from manufacturers and printers who 
have very exact specifications or require beautiful and unusual papers 


FRED C. STRYPE 


140 LAFAYETTE ST. Telephone—Canal 3985 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Save 25% in fuel 


by 


STOKING 


Your WET BARK, sawdust, shavings, or 
hogged fuel to your furnaces. 


Hundreds of successful installations. We 
can handle YOUR kind of wood refuse. 


Ten years in the developing and then nine 
years on the market have given us many and 
varied problems. We would be glad to help 
you solve yours. 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


565 Washington Blvd. SAGINAW, BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MICH. MASS. N. Y. 


Literature on request. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Parser Trave Journat, 
ednesday, February 22, 1928. 


Seasonal conditions prevailed in the local paper market during 
the past week. Demand for.the various grades of paper was fairly 
good and now that the spring campaign has been inaugurated, 
greater activity may be expected in the immediate future. Prices 
tule steady in most sections of the paper trade and there is not 
much talk of concessions around. 

The undertone of the news print market is strong. Production 
is keeping just slightly ahead of consumption. The News Print 
Service Bureau reports that the Canadian mills produced 24,997 
tons more in January than in the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 15 per cent. The United States output was 15,870 
tons, or 12 per cent less than in January, 1917. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board was fairly 
persistent during the past week. Prices remained steady and un- 
changed. The tone of the fine paper market continues to improve 
and tissues are also in somewhat better request. The coarse paper 
market is in an excellent position. Wrapping paper continues to 
move at a good pace. Prices are holding up to previously quoted 
levels. 

Mechanical Pulp 

With production of imported ground wood restricted, the me- 
chanical pulp market shows some signs of recovering. Most of 
the business transacted recently has been along routine lines but a 
more lively request is anticipated from the paper mills in the near 
future. Prices are generally holding to schedule. 


Chemical Pulp 


Due mainly to the lockout in the Swedish mills, the chemical 
pulp market is exhibiting a much firmer undertone. Demand for 
both the imported and the domestic grades is gradually improving 
and inquiries for future needs are being received in increased 
volume. While prices are generally unchanged, the situation is 
undoubtedly stiffening. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Interest in old rope and bagging is becoming more general. The 
demand for old rope, in particular, appears to be growing more 
active. Prices remain steady and unchanged. Bagging continues 
to move in moderate volume. Accumulations, however, are not 
excessive, and the market is considered to be in a sound position. 

Rags 

The condition of the domestic rag market has improved slightly. 
Cotton cuttings and roofing rags are in particularly good request 
while other grades are moderately active. Prices remain unaltered, 
in most instances. The foreign rag market continues rather quiet 
but a revival of activity in the near future is anticipated in some 
quarters. 

Waste Paper 

Book and ledger grades and old kraft machine compressed bales 
are in excellent request. A better feeling is also developing for 
other grades of paper stock. The volume of inquiries in the 
market is fairly satisfactory for the time of the year and the 
outlook for the future is more encouraging than for some time 
Past. 


Twine 

Trading in the twine market was mostly along routine lines dur- 
ing the past week. Now that the spring shopping season is ap- 
proaching, however, a revival of business is anticipated at any 
time, according to reliable authorities. Although some slight price 
fluctuations have been reported, the market is in a fairly satisfac- 
tory position and no radical changes are anticipated in the near 
future. 


TO MAKE GUMMED PAPER AT TROY 


Troy, an enterprising town located 20 miles north of Dayton, is 
destined to become an industrial center of importance. The latest 
industry to be announced is the Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., with a 
capitalization of $200,000, to enter the gummed paper and cloth 
business. The company has purchased all of the old Hayner Dis- 
tillery Company’s buildings lying east of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad on East Water street. 

It is proposed to locate the main building of the new gummed 
paper plant in the four-story concrete structure formerly used as 
the bottling plant for the distillery. The three-story brick building 
adjoining the concrete structure will house a modern power plant 
for the use of the new factory. The huge brick building along 
the B. & O. tracks will be used for storage and other purposes. 
It is stated that plans already have been drawn by the B. & O. 
railroad company to run a siding to the concrete plant from the 
main line starting just south of the Water street crossing. 

The promoters of the new $200,000 concern are C. W. Shartle 
of Middletown and Herbert S. Brown and P. H. Bridge, both of 
Troy. Mr. Shartle is widely known as a successful manufacturer 
of paper mill machinery and recently disposed of his plant in 
Middletown for a reported consideration of $1,500,000. 

It is announced that John Adams Shartle, son of C. W. Shartle, 
will take an active part in the operation of the plant and expects 
to remove to Troy within a short time. He has had wide experi- 
ence in the manufacture of waxed paper. Mr. Brown, until last 
month, had been connected with the Gummed Products Company, 
a successful Troy enterprise, and brings a broad experience to the 
new company. He has been busy securing contracts for the new 
concern and predicts that within a comparatively short time, the 
new company will be employing a large number of persons. Mr. 
Bridge is equally well known in Troy, having resided here for 
years. . 

Identified with the new company in the sales department will be 
Clay Geisinger and Kenneth Hoffman, formerly with the Gummed 
Products Company. Both are experienced salesmen in the gummed 
paper and-cloth business and the new company feels fortunate in 
annexing their services. Frank Mayo will be the production man- 
ager. He is a resident of Troy and his technical knowledge is 
expected to assure the production of a high-grade product, accord- 
ing to the new owners. John Renehan of Troy will have charge 
of the research and chemical work in the new mills. He has been 
employed in a similar capacity with the Gummed Products Com- 
pany for several years. 

The work of installing the factory will be started at once and it 
is expected the plant will be in operation within a short time as 
the concrete building is of such construction that few changes 
will be necessary. 


——— 
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The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. — 


14025 Aspinwall Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


LINDSAY 
LONGCRIMP AND SPIRAL 
WEAVE FOURDRINIER WIRES 


These wires are making records in large 
production of paper 


rt 


Mountain Mill Company 


Lee, Mass. 


Rollstone Paper Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


GLASSINE 


and 


Greaseproof Parchment Paper 


LOUIS. T. STEVENSON 
General Sales Agent 


441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Prompt deliveries 
made 


from stocks in 

NEW YORK 
BOSTON ' 
PHILADELPHIA , 


CHICAGO 


Quality Speaking— 


from station Heller & 
Merz. Colors that stand 
up to the job. Service 
that delivers the goods 
when and where you 
want them. Dyers! 
Tune in on satisfaction. 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudson St,New York 


Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


Springfield, Mass. 
24 Lester Street 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 


a) 


bi ) ul ll 
300 tons daily 


AT LAST!! 


“An American Coating Clay” 


H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filling Clay, 
being used in some of the largest paper mills in the country. 
Send for samples and article on “An American Coating Clay.” 


Forty-two years experience in American washed clays are back 
of this product. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


EDGAR BROS. C0. 


50 Church St., 
NEW YORK 
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° 
Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of Tue Parzen Trane Journat, 
ednesday, February 22, 1928. 

Trading in the local chemical market was moderately active dur- 
ing the past week and the market displayed a sound undertone. 
Contract withdrawals continued to move in excellent volume. In- 
quiries for future requirements were fairly numerous. Prices gen- 
erally remain unaltered and the schedule is being adhered to in a 
satisfactory manner, in most instances. 

BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market are little 
changed. Both the pulp and the powder are in persistent request 
and supplies are moving into consumption in good volume. Prices 
are being maintained at recently quoted levels. The pulp is quoted 
at $60 per ton, in bulk, and the powder is selling at from ‘4 cents 
to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.-—Steadiness prevails in the bleach- 
ing powder market. Supplies are not in excess of requirements. 
Contract shipments are moving in a routine manner. Quotations 
remain unaltered. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity 
and size of contract. 

CASEIN.—The position of the casein market is sound. Offer- 
ings of both the domestic and the imported product are ample to 
meet current demands. Prices remain unchanged. The quotation 
for imported casein ranges from 18 cents to 18% cents a pound, 
car lots, in bags, while domestic casein is still selling at from 17 
cents to 18% cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is well up to aver- 
age. Consumption is being well maintained. Contract shipments 
continue to go forward in large volume. Solid caustic soda is 
quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. The flake and the 
ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large 
drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Contract withdrawals of china clay were fairly 
heavy during the past week. Most of the business transacted was 
along routine lines. Imported china clay is still selling at from 
$15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic paper maker's clay 
is quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at from 
$10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Producers of chlorine continue to report excel- 
lent withdrawals on contract. Demand for chlorine is well main- 
tained and prices are holding up to schedule. Chlorine is quoted 
at 3% cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on 
contract orders. The spot quotation ranges from 3% cents to 
4 cents a pound, 

ROSIN.—No -radical changes transpired in the rosin market 
during the past week. Demand was only moderate and prices were 
rather easy. At the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used 
in the paper mills are now quoted at from $9.40 to $9.50 per 280 
pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is still quoted at $7 per 
280 pounds, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE—The salt cake market continues active. Con- 
tract shipments are proceeding at a normal pace and prices are 
holding up very well. Spot demand is about normal for the time 
of the year. Salt cake continues to sell at from $18 to $19 a ton, 
in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is selling at from $14 to 
$15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Seasonal activity rules in the soda ash market. 
Supplies continue to move into consumption in heavy volume. 
Prices are being maintained at former levels, in most instances, and 
shading is infrequent. Contract quotations, in car lots, at works, 
are as follows: in bags, $1.32!4 and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Trading in the starch market continued on routine 
lines during the past week. The movement of supplies into con- 
sumption was normal for the season. Stocks are ample for cur- 
Tent needs. Prices are generally holding up to schedule. Special 
Paper maker’s starch is quoted at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Mill interest in sulphate of 
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alumina shows signs of improvement. The tone of the market 
is quite steady and prices remain unchanged. Commercial grades 
of sulphate of alumina are selling at from $1.40 to $1.45 per 100 
pounds, in bags, at works. The iron free is quoted at from $2 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Demand for sulphur was well maintained through- 
out the week and contract withdrawals of this product continue 
to move at a satisfactory pace. Prices remained unaltered. Sul- 
phur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, according 
to quantity. The spot quotation is $20 a ton, in bulk, at mine. 

TALC.—The tone of the talc market is steady and prices are 
being maintained at the same levels which have prevailed for 
some considerable time. The quotations on domestic talc range 
from $16 to $18 a ton, in bulk, at eastern mines. French talc is 
still selling at from $18 to $22 a ton, in bags, ship side. 


PROGRESS AT FORT EDWARD MILL 


The work of converting the Fort Edward mill of the Interna- 
ational Paper Company for the manufacture of coated papers is 
progressing steadily. During the past week another machine, No. 
2, which has been in course of re-building for some time, was 
started on a trial run making book paper. This machine formerly 
ran on news print. Unless something unforeseen turns up this 
machine will be started in regular operation some time during this 
week. 

The placing of No. 2 machine in operation marks the completion 
of three machines, Nos. 3, 4 and 2, which have been made over 
from news print machines for the manufacture of commercial 
paper since last April when the work of remodeling the local 
mill was started. 

Operation of the additional machine will mean the transfer of a 
number of men from the list of unskilled to skilled labor as three 
complete crews will be necessary to operate the machine. 

The work of rebuilding the remaining machines of the plant has 
progressed to a point where it is said to be only a matter of a 
short time when the plant will be operating to capacity with all 
machines turning out commercial paper. 

Since the contract was awarded for making the necessary 
changes at the local mill to permit a change in the manufactured 
product, which since the plant started has been news print, many 
improvements have been effected and a number of new buildings 
added to the local plant, replacing, in some cases, old buildings 
which had become obsolete and which were razed. 


BOSTON BUSINESS FAIRLY GOOD 


Paper business continues good in the Boston market with a little 
more interest and inquiry. Mill representatives in town last week 
reported a general improvement in the demand this month. The 
market is apparently becoming adjusted to conditions, and mill men 
are alive to the situation. Prices are maintained firmly at: the 
same levels. There is practically no change in box board. 

The paper stock market remains dull as a whole, although some 
lines have shown some improvement, notably in old paper. Solid 
ledger has been moving to a certain extent and is now quotable 
at 2.25 compared with a previous price of 1.95 to 2.00. Book 
stock is also in more demand, the price ranging from 1.50 to 1.60, 
against 1.45 to 1.60 a week ago. Some activity is reported in old 
kraft, for which 2.10 is asked. No. 1 mixed paper is a trifle lower, 
being quoted at .45 to .50, compared with a previous price of .50. 

Bagging is moving little, if any, on account of the weakness in 
jute papers. Prices of foreign manila rope are so high abroad that 
dealers here cannot buy and sell at a profit. Local dealers in 
bagging say that methods of packing and the fact that sellers 
abroad do not meet price conditions here mitigate against operation 
in that commodity. 

New and old domestic rags ‘are generally inactive, except that 
there is some call for old No. 1 whites at around 5 cents. Foreign 
rags are in about the same position. Dark cottons are quotable at 
1.55, with a downward tendency. Some have sold as low as 1.50. 
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READING MULTIPLE GEAR 
— CHAIN HOISTS — 
ARE PUT TOGETHER AS CARE. 


FULLY AS A WATCH, with every 


detail for hard service considered. 


All working parts are protected by oil-tight 
dust-proof case which holds oil sfficient for 
six months’ lubrication. 


We guarantee Multiple Gear Chain Blocks 
weather-proof and to work satisfactory in any 
position. 


14 to 20 TONS CAPACITY 


Reading Chain & Block 
Corporation 


Works and General Office: 
READING PENNA. 


“THERES A LEADER *. EVERY LINE" 


Insist on the 
Green Core 


“TAPE 
GREEN CORE: 


Distributed by 
PAPER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
Los Angeles Chicago St. Louis New York 


Copyright 1928—Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


Every Week— 


The Paper Trade Journal publishes the hap- 
penings of interest in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 


try—Covers it completely is saying it a little 
clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, advertising in 
these columns can carry your message to many 
that are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations our circulation claims are not only au- 
thentic but provable. 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
10 East 39th St. New York 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


Marinette & “Menominee, 74s 193 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 
Monroe Pa Products, 74s 1932 
Munising Paper, 6s 1927-36 


Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 
Oswego Falls Corp., 
ow Maect Mills, 7s 1930 

e aper uis, Ss eeee 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber, 7s 1928 . 
Parker Young Co., 6%s 1944 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 63 1942 


— City Paper, 7s 1932 
ichardson Co., 68 1938 


» 6%s 1943 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 
Whitaker Paper. 7s 1942 


American Box Board, Pid. 


American Box Board, Com. .........0++-eee0% 
Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pfd. ..........ccccecce 


British Columbia P. & P., Pfd. 
Brompton Pulp & tpeer. 
d, 


Brown Corpn., 


Com. 


ere Pee OnE, | viecncdns creccckhvannewe 


Nekoosa Edwards, Ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 


BID OFFERED 


see ee eweee 


Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. ..........++++ Windies 


ichardson, 7% Pfd 
ubberoid 
man ener Class B (par $1) 


Seaman Paner 
St. C 


per Co., Ist Pid. so¢e 


‘irginia Pulp and Paper, Cor 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, PY 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 


* Nominal, 


Cee eee eee Eee eee eee eC eee eee eee ees 


oe 1 
. Wanted 
150 


None Off, 
None Off- 
170 
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Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 
Superfi 14.00 


Rolls, contract .... 3.25 
Folie, transient ... 


—e 
—- eK ENN www 


No, 1 Domestic ... 
No. 2 Domestic ... 
4.25 


SRSRS RERSR Bexs RSeess SSkz Res! 


889988 88998 8699 999889 8989 8999 8889 98 
UWA RAADOS Year 


Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 


Bleached, basis 20 
WEDs cseoctctecse 15.00 
(Delivered New York 
Boards—per ton— 


70.00 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.57.50 
ood Pulp 80.00 


Container 


. o b M 
No. 1 Domestic ....26. @30.00 
15.00 @20. 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Beanery 
my Bleaching ... 


3.65 @ 3 
F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Domestic) — 


~ 


® 
89888899 
_ 
Seeecexek 
SRsasase 


lacks .. 5.25 


Mente Guskaien O06 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 

St. Soiled, White.. 


nas 88 


epa 
Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings . 
Roofin 
Clot 
No. 


SRY NHe wm 
23s 
wn o 


assess 


8886988 8998 888 68 
ent 


w 


Sasssssss 


New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Fiannelettes... 7.50 
Unbleached Cottons. .10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
New Light Prints... 5.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 3.00 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.75 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
No, 4 White Linens. 3.00 


—— 
WH ANH gx 


Pwr gees 
s 
a 


$e 


Ord. Light Prints.. 2.25 
Med. Light Prints.. 1.90 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.25 
German Blue Linens. 2.50 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons 

Shoppery 

French Blues 


RYU Ad 
wumooouw 


s 


8OBH9HH9HHH 9OGHy 99989999 
a@irio 
Ssh 


tat etodadedatodadates 


w 
oOo 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill £. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No, 1— 


tic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Brig! 
Smal 


es 
—- LAAaN 
i] SaAaaaa 


New Burlap ie oan 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Forei 3.50 


88 889 999988 
SP RY Mere 


(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.40 
Hard, White, No. 2 2.90 
Soft, White, No. 1 2.75 


ado 
bt) 


rier rr 
VN Hee 
MASCOUWN 


New B. B. Chips.. 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 1.60 
Extra No. 1 old 

Mt wccccccceces 

Container 
Bo; Wrapper ... 

Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 


om BP 


Saaa7e 


. 


a 
> » 
aa 


News— 
No. 1 White News. 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded ... 


No. 1 Mixed Paper .. 
Common paper ... 


— 
: 

o 
co 


. 


@9 880 8 090998 6990900 909 
er 
as 338 


4 
: 
* 
b: 
if 
| 
a 
i 
i. 
a | 
i 


4 
% 
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Dietz Latest Improved Toilet and Paper Towel 
Perforating, Slittmg and Rewinding Machines 
Designed for HIGH SPEED, PRECISION and ECON. 
OMY, SELF-ADJUSTING, even tension, safe and easy to 
operate. For QUALITY and QUANTITY of production, 
these machines surpass all others. 

BREAKS IN PAPER and loss of time through stoppage 
of machine reduced to a MINIMUM. Best STEEL 
KNIVES and Perforating Blades. IMPROVED Self-oiling 
FRICTION DRIVE PULLEY. 


ROLLS CAN BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT PERFORATIONS 
QUICKLY ADJUSTED FOR MAKING SANITARY PAPER 
TOWELS. Can be equipped with Drum Winding Attachment for 
producing hard wound CREPE toilet or paper towel rolls. 


Also Builders of The Dietz Latest Improved 
Patented Automatic Tube Machines 


FOR MAKING 
Paper Cores for Toilet Paper Rolls and Towel Rolls Directly 
from the Roll 


Capable of producing 3,600 wire-stitched toilet tubes per hour directly from the 
= TOWEL TUBES are made at the rate of 1,800 per hour directly from 
the roll. 
Substantially built and fully guaranteed. Bearings are bronze-bushed, insuring 
long life to machines. 
Manufacturers also of Toilet Roll Tighteners, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Rotary Ps 
Card Cutting Machines, which can be furnished with Collating Attachments, Slitting 
and Rewinding Machines, Photo Mount Beveling Machines. Punch Presses for 
Playing Cards, ete. Special Machinery built from blue prints. - 


Patented 


THE DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 
126-128 W. Fontain St., bet. Front and Second Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


nit 
Dany 


wi 


)’ 


This Makes 


WAY 


\w 


HAT a big improvement... all of which result when belt 
in the operation of belt drives are equipped with the 


driven machines results from x 
that added amount of belt-pulley LENIX Short Center Belt Drive. 


so gene Check over the drives in your 


Belt slippage is avoided plant—existing and proposed. If 


Proper belt tension is main- 


Double headed motor with 4 they are not LENIX equipped 
two LENIX Drives on two tained ; 4 o *q ppec, 
beaters in the mill of tne More power is transmitted make them so. Operating costs 
Daily News Paper Company, : “ va i 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Bearings pressure is mini- will be lowered. 

mized. : . 
FOR NEW BELT DRIVES Belt life is prolonged. Write for our recommendations. 


If you are planning new 


maureen, Se ss teow Sn F. L. SMIDTH & COMPANY 


ee er iD a INCORPORATED 1895 
installed with the equ pment. ENGINEERS 
OE My slip 50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y 


The Liew Drive 


N 
} 
d 
} 
! 
? 
( 
‘ 
| 
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Fine Tube _—5 Thirds ana Blues— 
Repacked 


Black Stockings . 
Recta Stock— 


3 eee 
0! " Ly ia 
B, Italian, Paper Old Newspapers .... .50 

(F. o. db. Mill) Box Board, Chip ... .65 
Ledgers— . Bagging 
Suiphite i 
(Price f: 0. b. Boston) 
Rag ‘content Gunny No. 1— 


HICAGO 


Mixed Strings .... 
Manila Lined Chip.55.00 @ , , Scrap Burlaps 
Container Lined— “09 Wool Tares, h 
(Delivered Central New Burlap Cut- 
: 2.25 @ 2.37% 


70.00 
= ‘on YK Domestic Rags (New) 
Sap he il (Price f. 0. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings 
New White i 1: i @ 
Silesias, No. 1 . 07 @ . 
New Unbleached’: tr | 
rr $ 


Washable 
Cottons—According to > wot 
Biue Overalls ... 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


x 


é Sssessescxies 


ouUnnNuauwn 


BSEKKKSESERK 


@neo 


Sh (F. 0, b. Chicago) 
avings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.80 
wae Env. =. 


60 
oS 4 1 Soft B Shovings. 250 
°. 


Common Bo 0 
Delivered New *Englan 
Straw Board, ralls .009 
Straw Board’ in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board 
Chip Board 
Stasi Manila 
board 


New Kraft Cuts.. 
Manila Envelope Cut: 


a, * 

1 Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Folded News (overis- 
sue) 


Single White, patent 
coated board ape 00 

Wood Pulp Board. 

Binder Boarge 


Tarred Felts— 
Regular, carload 


Pen Neer ge 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roslin, Stock— 


= & S25 BBBSRSSes s 


SB BS 899995 9999599 9998989888 898 me) ®@ 88 88 © 6888 
a 


S 
™“ 
x 


pers 
alter o. b. Boston) 
Shavi 


No. 1 T Hara White. 2.75 

No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 

1 Soft White.. 2.60 
ixed 1.10 


ened 
om 
Sow 

x 


2 
~ 


@ 
@ 
a 
@ 
@ 
@ 
3 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
cas 
@ 
@ 


- Nw 


Paper 


PHILADELPHIA 


(F, 0, b, = 


eee 


Chip B 
Wood Pulp Board... 


(Carload Lots) 


Binder Boards— 
o. 1, per ton. 
No. 2, per ton. 
Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 


Mixed P 


Paper... 


-13 


x 
89998999 9999996955898 989 


ply 
« 55 
3-ply... 2.10 a 
65 ‘ 


1.70 
2.15 
70 


© Donati Bags Mew 


11% 
07 $ 
7 


New Blue 

New Black Soft .. 
New Light Seconds 
ae Cuttings ... 
Co.duroy 

New Canvas 


Scrap Burlaps .... 
Wool Terese, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings .... 
No. -. New Light 


Bur \ 
New g Cuttings — 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
. 2 Hard White 3.90 
. 1 Soft White.. 
. 2 Soft White.. 
» 3 ened 


. MEK, mw wLe 
SSSssssaRssssans 


oxy 


Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper 


estic Rags (Old) 


4.50 
«see 3.50 


02%@ 
.02 


SY Hee Nan 
Sa SSaARssss 


wun 


160 @ .70 


@ 5.25 
@ 4.00 


02% 


Solid reine Stock. . 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.50 
No. 1 Books, Light. — 
Manila Fnv. Cuttings 2.00 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.25 
White Blank News.. aa 
Old Kraft 2.10 
ps Manila 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


@ 02% 


®DD9HH98999HH88 


oc, Oe pe 
$S3/ | aaasl Sal ss 


(F. o. . Boston) 
Dark Cottons 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

tings 11 

Dutch er 
Lace Curta 5.2 
New Checks & Blues 4.50 
Old Fustians 1.80 


TORONTO 


89889890 


sllilitl 
So 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ground wood 
Sulphite easy bleach- 

ing 62. 
Sulvhite news aon. 55.00 
ee bleached . 
Sulphate 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ 
Soft White Book 
Shavin - 28 @ 
White B 1. @ 


Book and Guia: 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 

Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
“ro and —— 


Manilas— 
New Mepis Cut... 
Printed Manilas . 
oS rere at 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. . 
Strictly Folded ... .80 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, t. 0. b. Toronto) 


No. 1 White Shirt 
Cuttings ......... .12 @ 
Fancy Shirt Cut ttings. “ow @ 
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ENGINEERS 
Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 
NE oo ang 
specialist in r mi i- 
beside v0 and sskeivatilanets- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
appraises, for many of the most 
important concerns in the paper 
ret Seg Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction, all guaranteed. 


Ferguson customers include: 
Hinde & Dauch Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
MeadPulpandPaperCo. Bennington Wax Paper 
Chillicothe PaperCo. Qswe re Kalle Corp. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Bldg. - Ohio . Phone: SUp. 3620 
New York . D it . Birmingh + Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


Rew <— 


1 eG 
te 


irr ee 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 


